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Introduction 


What Learning to 
Teach: Teaching to 
Learn is about 


At first glance it might appear that this book is a case study of a par- 
ticular experiment in postgraduate teacher education. Narrowly speaking, 
this is true: the book is indeed based on one experiment, a radically in- 
novative course (known as ‘Course B’) begun at the University of 
Melbourne in 1973. In broader terms, however, the book is, or cer- 
tainly attempts to be, an account of educational principles in action, 
with the intention throughout that the reader, like the students in 
Course B itself, be invited to consider the applicability of those prin- 
ciples to education in general. 

My concern in this introduction is to indicate what those principles 
are; to show how Course B — and this book — came into being; and 
thus to provide the context in which the rest of the book is set. That 
setting is within a traditional faculty of education within a university 
that is proud — I think justifiably — of its academic standards. Thus the 
book is local in a purely fortuitous way: the University of Melbourne’s 
being Australian, the illustrations drawn from students must have the 
stamp of the Australian postgraduate student and of Australian idiom. 

Within this idiosyncratic context problems arise that are by no 
means local or special — problems that transcend national or local dif- 
ferences in being basic to the very nature of teaching and learning. What 
may make the story unusual is that it is told largely by students, and is 
a deliberate search for the student’s viewpoint. The main characters in 
the book, therefore, are the postgraduate students undertaking their 
Melbourne Diploma of Education year (a Diploma that qualifies them 
to become secondary school teachers); others with important roles in 
the account are University staff, school teachers and school pupils. It 
would, of course, be ludicrous to suggest that the problem of learning 
to teach (or, for that matter, learning to learn) is the same in Nairobi, 
Canton, Leeds, Stockholm, Chicago, Leningrad, or even Melbourne and 
Sydney (for, in Australia, education comes under State, not Federal, 
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legislation and administration, and so one cannot talk about an Australian 
system). But, for all that, the book’s attempt to see what student-teachers 
go through, when they and their staff are seriously trying to produce 
effective future teachers, may be assumed to have some universality. 

It should nevertheless be made quite clear that at no time is there 
any suggestion that what one can do with a graduate student body that 
shares a professional purpose is exportable and generalizable to vastly 
different groups of learners. All that is being suggested is that what we 
learned, what our students taught us, has relevance beyond the Course 
itself and might at least provoke thought and enlightenment on wider 
educational issues. 

Many of the points that emerge are valid be 
education of teachers and might apply, 
education in medicine, nursing, 
students’ preoccupation with 
they present — with what is fa 
is not unique to student-teache 
In trying to acquire a teachin 
face up to defining, living wit 
that deeply satisfy them. The 
call the ‘Who am I?” 
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of Education at Melbourne consisted of lectures and some tutorials or 
laboratory work in educational psychology, philosophy of education 
and sociology of education. In addition, in the traditional course, for 
one morning a week, students attended sessions on their two teaching 
subjects ( it is customary in Victoria for students to offer two teaching 
subjects). Three times a year students would be placed at a school for 
teaching practice, each time for three (or at most four) weeks — total- 
ling from nine to ten weeks in the year, each ‘teaching round’ usuall 

being at a different school. : 

Some ten orso years ago, before Sociology of Education was offered, 
I had introduced an interdisciplinary first-year subject that was closely 
tied to current educational problems and practices. I pinned my faith 
on catching immediate interest rather than on trying to initiate students, 
especially science, mathematics and music students, into new and com- 
plex intellectual structures at the beginning of the year, when they were 
preoccupied with the task ahead — that is, with learning to become 
teachers. While, by and large, the students seemed to think this decision 
tight, the ones who blossomed most dramatically were the weary, often 
listless, evening students, many of them primary teachers who did the 
Dip. Ed. to gain a qualification for secondary education. What dis- 
tinguished them from the full-time, less heavily-pressed students was 
that the Course enabled them to draw on their experiences and to relate 
their study and written work to what they were already doing daily in 
schools, 

The conclusion was obvious. Experience was the spur to academic 
endeavour, and academic endeavour became a further spur to better 
practices, even to interesting innovations in the evening students’ daily 
teaching. But how could one contrive to give sufficient and timely 
experience to those who were newcomers to teacher training? Theory 
and practice simply had to be interwoven. One of the obstacles was that 
the time students did spend in schools gave them too little responsibility 
to see, let alone to face and analyse, the consequences of the teaching 
they did. They usually took over a supervisor’s class for a period here 
and there; they had to be slotted into his programme, and so had little 
scope for planning their own; the class management was indirectly the 
supervisor’s, and only minimally the student’s own; and the students 
left the schools with little consecutive teaching of any class, almost no 
chance of getting to know pupils, and little feedback from pupils to 
guide them in examining their successes and failures. 

It had meanwhile become increasingly urgent for student-teachers to 
gain experience in policy-making and curriculum planning in the schools. 
In Victoria, the State Department of Education had (pressingly) invited 
schools to plan their own curriculum and to innovate — in short, had 
given secondary schools a degree of autonomy quite unprecedented in 
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Victoria, indeed in Australia. The teachers’ unions, particularly the 
Victorian Secondary Teachers’ Association, were taking an increasing 
interest in professional matters and helping to create lively interest and 
often heated debate in the teaching world. 

By the late 1960s there was widespread criticism from the schools 
that teacher-training institutions were failing to educate students to 
meet the new, exacting demands made of teachers. Pilot schools had 
been set up under the aegis of the State Education Department and a 
newly-formed representative body, the Curriculum Advisory Board 
(CAB) to innovate in curriculum planning and school organization. I 
was an inaugural member of the CAB (founded in 1966) and so was 
closely associated with the experimental pilot schools. By the time I left 
for study leave in 1970, the influence of the State Education Depart- 
ment, the pilot schools, the CAB and the unions had led to a ground- 
swell of curriculum change throughout Victorian schools, but they were 
starved of sufficient supportive guidance in their endeavours. 

Three things were now obvious. Teacher training must find a way of 
relating theory and practice for its students; schools must be able to 
turn to teacher-training institutions for practical as well as academic 
help; and teacher-training bodies had to inform themselves of the new 
realities in the schools. 

What I saw Harvard doing in 1970 in its Master of Arts in Teaching 
(MAT), funded by Federal money from [TT (Trainers of Teacher 
Trainers), suggested some ways in which schools and universities could 
work profitably together. Harvard staff and higher degree research 
students worked with a network of schools in fostering and monitoring 
innovation. A virile partnership existed in which schools inspired the 
University and the University helped the schools with innovations and 
planning that could be jointly undertaken, examined, developed and 
evaluated. Why could we not at Melbourne also help schools in shared 
ventures with our staff, and with our research students and trainees? 
Why should we not encourage school teachers more actively to pursue 
their practical concerns in a university context? There seemed to be 
great scope in the University’s offering real help to those schools which 
trained our students, so that student-teachers would become valuable to 
schools and not just a necessary evil that schools endured out of a sense 
of professional duty. 

Moreover, the gap between schools and universities needed to be 
breached: for example, as my active memory of school teaching 
receded, and I became increasingly preoccupied with historical research, 
I was in danger of feeling phoney as I sat in the back of classes watching 
students trying to teach. But our research, too, needed to be conducted 
with the smell of the classroom in our nostrils, and this was as true of 
empirical research as of philosophy or history. There was, moreover, 
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great scope for action research to be undertaken by schools and univer- 
sities together. 

Late in 1970, on my return from study leave, a Faculty committee 
was set up by the Dean (Professor A. G. Austin), consisting of a small 
group of University staff who were anxious to foster the ideas I had on 
radically changing teacher training. We worked towards preparing a 
submission seeking external funds for a pilot scheme. I was assisted in 
drawing up the submission by Kwong Lee Dow (subsequently a Profes- 
sor at Melbourne); Morris Williams, the Sub-Dean who was in charge of 
teaching practice, helped in 1972 to try out the idea of continuous 
teaching practice within the traditional course by placing a handful of 
students in two schools, Sydney Road Community School and Trinity 
Grammar School, for two days a week throughout the year; both 
schools were anxious to try out the new procedure. In 1973, Course B 
began with our students being placed in these two schools and in 
Swinbume Community School. 

As a member of the CAB, I had already had some connexions with 
these schools. I had worked with Trinity Grammar, an independent 
boys’ school, in introducing an experimental ‘General Studies’ course at 
fifth form (eleventh grade); and in 1971 Sydney Road was started as an 
annexe of Moreland High School, with which I had worked for some 
years, since Moreland was one of the important pilot schools chosen by 
the CAB. I was also familiar with the work of Swinburne Community 
School, set up (also in 1971) as an annexe to Swinburne Technical 
School. 

Sydney Road and Swinburne annexes were both small — each of a 
hundred or fewer pupils. They had adopted the term ‘Community 
School’, but, in other countries, might equally have been called ‘free 
school’, ‘alternative school’, or even ‘school without walls’, although 
both operated in church halls and were part of the State secondary 
system. They were planned to be run on democratic lines and to pro- 
vide small groups for study so that individual children did not get lost, 
as they so often did in large institutions. Like Trinity, they both pre- 
ferred our two-days-a-week-throughout-the-year programme to inter- 
mittent ‘teaching rounds’. The community schools in particular found 
student-teachers useful in helping to reduce the size of teaching groups, 
and all three schools encouraged students to work with individual 
pupils needing special help. We, for our part, needed above all to-have 
schools that were our friends and welcomed our students. We needed 
flexible schools to work in. And we needed schools that were rethinking 
their practices. It could be argued that we should have started Course B 
in schools more typical of the whole system; but the considerations 
mentioned outweighed all others. 

Towards the end of 1972 we had been notified that the University 
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of Melbourne would provide two extra lecturers for the experimental 
Course out of a Federal ‘New Developments’ grant given to inject a shot 
in the arm of older universities. The Australian Advisory Committee for 
Research and Development in Education (AACRDE), to which I had 
first applied for Federal funds, also made a grant that enabled us to 
contribute money to an external evaluation of the Course and to pay 
for research/secretarial help in the massive records that this would make 
necessary. 

The external evaluation was undertaken by the Centre for the Study 
of Higher Education at Melbourne University. Barbara Falk (then the 
Director), Torrey Orton (engaged on the evaluation full time from 1974 
to 1976), and Cleo Macmillan from the Centre became valuable col- 
leagues while firmly retaining the necessary detachment. Their task was 
an extraordinarily difficult one. They recognized that a new course, run 
on new principles of the kind we planned, could not be evaluated by 


the usual instruments and techniques. Our project would have to be 
regarded as an example of acti 
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which led to the schools attached to us being increased to thirteen or 
more.” 

Fortunately, we had one other supporter, A. E. Schruhm, the then 
Director of Secondary Education in the Victorian State Department. I 
knew from working with him, in my capacity as chairman of the steer- 
ing committee of the CAB, that he was stolid when in opposition and 
staunch when in agreement — and he could be both at the same time to 
the one person. After putting me through a gruelling cross-examination 
about my proposed experimental Course, he supported my application 
for funds and promised that one supernumerary (that is, additional) 
teacher would be given to any high school that joined the scheme, and 
would be appointed jointly to the school and the Course. This was an 
extraordinarily generous offer made at a time of severe teaching short- 
age. His reason, he said, was that a scheme of teacher training that was 
closely in touch with schools, and helped them, instead of being divorced 
from them, would obtain his full co-operation. Unfortunately, 
Mr Schruhm had retired before his generous offer was fully taken up. 
(But Dr Ray Maddocks, newly appointed an Assistant Director-General 
of Education, did come to our help later when Lloyd Jones was jointly 
appointed to Flemington High School and Course B in 1976.) 

With the grant of outside help, without which the Course could 
never have been set up, Bernard Newsome, Rodney Fawns and I began 
the Course in 1973. The students were largely self-selected; but since 
there were more applicants than places we tried to get an equal mix of 
men and women, and of pass and honours graduates, and to select 
according to the Methods that we could offer, beginning with history, 
social science, English and science, which our trio itself could man. For 
other Methods we needed help from the State Department of Education, 
school teachers, and other members of the University. 

Having received external funding, we were committed to the prin- 
ciples and plans advocated in my various submissions. The danger of 
introducing a new orthodoxy bothered me in the early stages of the 
experiment but, once constant action became necessary, we were in 
danger of becoming too adaptable, too greatly influenced by immediate 
and perhaps passing problems, but certainly never static. Nevertheless, 
our basic underlying principles, though variously interpreted from time 
to time, remained constant. 

Since the chapters that follow are dictated largely by how students 
tell the story in the diaries they agreed to write, and they seldom wrote 
a connected narrative (that was not the point of the exercise), the 
framework of the Course is best given now. ; f 

As has already been mentioned, the overarching principle on which 
the Course was based was the cross-fertilization of theory and practice. 
To bring this about, and for other reasons already explained as important 
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in themselves, our relationship with schools was centrally important. 
For Course B the schools were the linch-pin of the experiment from the 
outset, and the school teachers who worked most closely with us were 
indispensable; but as chapter 7 will show, there were often pulls be- 
tween schools and University, and our success in becoming accepted 
by schools in full trust was slow and chequered, sometimes for reasons 
quite beyond the control of either — such as the turnover of school 
staff. Even so, in some schools an excellent working partnership devel- 
oped both in teacher training itself and in fostering action research. 
Many of the teachers from schools affiliated with the Course play a 
large part in its academic programme, and some of them are, at the 
same time, engaged in research degrees with us, Our ex-students, now 
teachers, have also contributed importantly to our work and to the 
parternship between schools and the Course. 


Before the Course began, the Faculty set up a Schools’ Committee, 
with deliberative, adviso 
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them at risk; but we could not possibly have foreseen in detail what 
that would mean, and precisely what sorts of problems would arise. 
Chapters 2 and 3 tell something of that story, largely as students saw it. 
In postulating, second, that, for teachers to be effective, they had to 
face the task in a scholarly manner, we were favoured in one sense, in 
that all our students were graduates, and most of them came from the 
University of Melbourne, which is a highly selective university; but 
there were two major dangers in this that were associated with the tasks 
before us. It was not good enough to be knowledgeable in one’s teach- 
ing subjects; it was also necessary to be informed and thoughtful about 
the role of education in a particular society, about the social pressures 
that affected various kinds of children’s responses to formal education, 
about the way in which children learn, and about the moral basis of a 
teacher’s authority. Some of these issues meant, for each student, a 
totally new introduction in a very short time to a complex world of 
thought. There was no shared realm of ignorance, either, that we could 
take for granted. Some had a strong academic background in political 
theory, some were strong in psychology, some in philosophy, some in 
none of these things, and all were weak in at least some of them. To 
find a programme that was equally suitable to all was quite impossible. 
I know of no other university faculty that faces a problem of quite this 
magnitude — that is, of a student body so utterly diverse in its back- 
ground. We decided that students must help to teach each other from 
their own particular strengths, and this meant encouraging group learn- 
ing. We also decided that the best time for tackling theoretical ques- 
tions was when they arose in actual teaching. It would have been almost 
valueless to tell people in advance what problems we foresaw as the 
ones they would face: it was much better for them to formulate their 
own questions from their own experiences. Beyond this, we ourselves 
had to learn the hard way. Given our assumptions that the solution to 
this problem did not lie in trying to teach educational philosophy, 
educational psychology or educational sociology as separate academic 
studies, we were not quite sure about the best way to tackle the inter- 
disciplinary course that we called ‘Curriculum Studies’. I had said in my 
submission for a grant that I could not commit myself in advance to a 
definite view of how to fuse the various branches of educational studies, 
but that I hoped experience in running the Course would help us to 
clarify this, And that is what chapter 1 is about. © 
When it came to the side of the academic work that was concerned 
with the students’ preparation for classroom teaching, we seemed to be 
on firmer ground. They were all graduates: they were all formally cer- 
tified as being academically proficient in the subjects they were to 
teach, though possibly many of them were somewhat arrogant about 
their scholastic ‘know-how’. This, we thought, made it particularly 
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difficult to have to treat them as novices in education studies and 
theories, but gave us a great Starting point for a rigorous programme in 
teaching methods. Our rigour should come from building upon existing 
strengths, in a way that we could not do in Curriculum Studies. It was, 
we thought, in our work in ‘Methods’ that we could break down the 
notion that Dip. Ed. was ‘a soft option’, or, as one of my colleagues 


(not then in Course B) had put it, a year that seemed to students like 
the morning after the night before. 


In Victoria, for the students’ two ‘Methods’, the common combi- 
nations are English and history (or social science), and science and 
mathematics; but there are many variants that include geography, econ- 
Omics or modern languages. 


Our major emphasis in Methods was to lead students to reflect upon 
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theoretical questions. There were great advantages in having graduate 
students, but for the most part they were so accustomed to learning the 
skills of answering other people’s (their lecturers’) questions that it 
took a great deal of relearning for them to begin to ask significant ques- 
tions for themselves. Moreover, the ways in which they had learned as 
undergraduates, even their whole concept of the subjects they had 
studied, were often quite unsuited to school learning. An extraordinary 
number of them had managed to complete successfully three or four 
years of study of, say, history or a science, that left them with a very 
shadowy and arid idea of the nature of their subject. This difficulty is 
recurrently illustrated throughout the book. As staff, we could do little 
about it unless we saw what happened when these students were teach- 
ing. 

This was a severely testing problem for some of the staff that joined 
us, especially those whose experience of schools was slight — as can 
happen even in an education faculty. But no one volunteered to teach 
in Course B without being willing to work with our students in the 
schools and with the schools’ staff and pupils. Contact with schools, 
especially with supervisors in the schools, and the constant debates 
about the Course that went on in our frequent staff meetings, enabled 
us to learn from each other; and an attitude of serious professional con- 
cern did characterize the whole Course. This was one of the most valu- 
able consequences of the Course that had not been fully foreseen in the 
planning of it, and something of the effect on staff is told in chapter 6. 

The third postulate, to which we were immediately committed, was 
that graduate students (and I quote from the submission for a grant) 
‘can and should play a major part in constructing their own professional 
studies’ and that they would be responsible for self-evaluation. The 
most radical thing about the Course was that it was an experiment in 
student autonomy. Paradoxically, as chapters 5 and 6 will show, 
student assessment was the least difficult part of the experiment for us, 
although it was one that gave us great trepidation in the early stages and 
that caused most raised eyebrows. Since many schools were trying out 
co-operative methods of assessing pupils, as well as involving pupils in 
school management and decisions about educational policy, it was 
essential, we thought, that student-teachers be given first-hand experi- 
ence in these practices. What must be bome in mind in applying our 
practices more widely is that our students were relatively mature pthey 
were already graduates who must have had at least some experience in 
taking responsibility for their own studies;and, whether enthusiastically 
or reluctantly, they were in the Course to learn a profession, which of 
itself imposed some self-discipline and often very strong motivation, 
even dedication. 

Given all these warnings about the dangers of generalizing from a 
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special example, we make one small claim confidently. There is much 
loose talk about ‘competition as the necessary incentive to endeavour’, 
or put more crudely, it is said that ‘students will not work except for 
marks’. Course B can claim to have disproved these two statements. 
This is not to say that competition and marks can not be incentives, 
only that we have shown that they are not always indispensable ones. 
More than that, Course B graduates will certainly have thought about 
these questions as well as about pupils’ partici 


pation in and responsibility 
for their own learning. They will not all have reached similar conclusions 


— far from it. Many, probably most, leave the Course still undecided 
about how they can and will act in these matters when they become 
full-blown teachers; but at least they will have been encouraged to be 
open-minded, and their responses will not, we trust, be automatic. 
The Course was a total reconstruction of teacher education based on 
integrating theory itself and relating it to action, on working towards a 
close partnership with schools, and on ex 
autonomy. It was the totalit 
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the ‘theoretical’ subjects usually remain intact. It is the totality of our 
attempted revamping of teacher education that we must be judged by. 
And it is that which makes this book so difficult to organize. 

It is worth repeating that every feature selected for attention flows 
over into others, and therefore to make too discrete an organization of 
the material would be false. As soon as one talks about Curriculum 
Studies, for example, it leads to what is happening concurrently in 
Methods, to what different students are looking for because of the par- 
ticular problems they are experiencing in their schools, and to what 
each of those schools and its supervisors are like. The picture is ever- 
changing and will not stand still for the observer. This is not to say 
that the Course was unstructured but rather that the structure could 
never be precisely anticipated — experiences never occurred in neat, 
separable compartments, and students’ writing about their experiences 
seldom took the form of a still, hard look at one thing in isolation from 
others. The recognition of this distinguished the Course from others, 
and to force the account into a tightly ordered narrative would distort 
it. Nevertheless, major themes could be extracted, as has been indicated, 
though at no point could any one of them be tidily isolated from 
related ones. 

The Course looked clearly organized enough. On Mondays and/or 
Tuesdays there were two long Methods seminars. On Wednesdays and 
Thursdays students were in school. On Friday mornings they were back 
at university for Curriculum Studies. But in practice it could never 
work quite like that. There were conflicting pressures on students’ time 
that forced them to work out their own priorities in organizing their 
lives. At school there might be a crucial staff meeting on Friday 
morning, or missing the lesson with 2C on Tuesday meant breaking the 
whole continuity of a series of lessons, or little Pat had run away from 
home after being beaten up by her drunken father, or Johnnie was in 
court for shoplifting just when he was beginning to show progress, or 
there was a school camp that simply could not be missed: at university 
depth study or a seminar paper had to be worked on at the expense of 
some school commitment, or a two-day seminar on multi-cultural 
education or remedial reading would be most valuable, or there had to 
i an extra planning session before a team-teaching project could be 

egun. 

Teaching is like that, and made a thousand times more difficult by a 
sudden loss of morale, or a crisis with 4D, or an ill-prepared lesson after 
Staying up until dawn trying to swot it up, or a personal disaster that 
makes concentration impossible. To pretend that it is otherwise would 
make a neater but less true book, and I have tried to let many students 
tell their truths. They undertook to keep diaries that might form the 
basis of this book, and they chose to hand in either their spontaneous 
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outpourings or a version they censored for us — or nothing at all. I 
write with their permission. Sometimes I have quoted from their — 
research (their depth studies, which are described in chapter 1), a 
occasionally from educational autobiographies which we often aske 
them to write at the beginning of the year. There are other sources, too, 
such as minutes of meetings, and special reports. 9 
What I trust distinguishes this book from many others on education 
is that I have sought to select material that would give readers the per- 
spective of the students — of various students enrolled in each of the 
first four years of the experimental Course. There have been consequent 
problems, indeed dilemmas, in writing the book. An extract from a 
Student's diary might be chosen because it illustrates one particular 
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don’t take it so seriously. When I was miserable I cried on my own 
shoulder by writing in the diary. When things went well, you wouldn’t 
know. Pd give a dinner party, drink wine and rejoice.’ 

In basing a book on students’ diaries, there is a risk of giving an exag- 
gerated view of the ups and downs, especially of the downs, and this 
should be borne in mind. As Leonard Woolf put it in volume 2 of his 
superb autobiography :> 


Diaries and letters almost always give an exaggerated, one-sided 
picture of the writer’s state of mind. He is concerned to reproduce as 
vividly as possible — to make the reader feel as deeply as possible — a 
mood, only one of many moods which chase one another all day and 
all night long through our minds and bodies. Even to ourselves we 
habitually exaggerate the splendours and miseries of our life and 
forget in the boredom of Wednesday the ecstacy of Tuesday — and 
vice versa. 


The point to be remembered is that the moods are true, though not 
necessarily representative; and the value of diaries lies not only in the 
record they provide for those who want to evaluate a course such as 
ours — the sort of record that no hard-nosed evaluation can provide — 
but also as a memory of each student’s way towards self-knowledge. 

Another problem in basing a book on what students say or write is 
that one is constantly torn by three conflicting aims: the literary value 
of building up character sketches of the various students, the necessity 
for anonymity, and the difficult task of sticking to a theme when each 
student is speculating on something very personal that introduces many 
themes because that’s the way of life. Although I have often chopped 
the student’s writing into bits, noting that bit one is for chapter 2, and 
bit two is for chapter 5, I have tried to keep enough in each to evoke 
something of the reality that the student saw and something of the 
student too. This sometimes makes for a leisurely pace and even an 
apparent digression. To compound this difficulty, I have written for the 
layman, not just for the professional, and so when students are saying 
important things about, say, learning theory, alienation, or autonomy, 
I have deliberately avoided in my comments theoretical signposts or 
jargon that would be quickly picked up by the academic in education 
and would show him where the argument was going. The beauty of 
students’ writing is that most often it is direct, personal and alive, 
which so little educational literature can claim to be. If students can do 
it, I thought, I can and should be able to do it myself whenever I inter- 
vene. Thus the book may seem deceptively simple, discursive, and 
lacking in theoretical framework or quotation from authorities. 

The students and I agreed that their contributions should be anony- 
mous. Names given them are fictitious almost always, and, when I 
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thought it necessary, I have made the circumstance unrecognizable. I 
seldom disclose accurately the actual school, the teachers or the pupils 
concerned in the quotations; but with University staff and with super- 
visors in schools who were most closely identified with the Course I 
give proper names, except occasionally as a matter of tact. This was one 
way of metaphorically footnoting and giving some small part of the 


recognition due to the staff, whose story this is, just as much as it is 
mine, 


Note 


I had intended not to alter a sin 
punctuatio: 
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Chapter 1 


Thinking about 
education 


Experience is the teacher 


Those of us who planned Course B sought to provide a training year 
that was a thoroughgoing attempt to blend theory and practice. First of 
all this meant that if the University staff running the Course held par- 
ticular values or had convictions about how learning most effectively 
takes place they had to be living examples of their beliefs and not 
merely to talk about them in the abstract. Second, it meant that student- 
teachers had to be given a year in which they could find their own way 
towards values and convictions not only that they could live with, but 
which they, too, were prepared to exemplify in their own teaching. 
Hence the year was to be a study of action accompanied by further 
action refined by reflexion. Continuous teaching practice of at least 
two days a week throughout most of the academic year was designed to 
give the students a foothold for their academic educational studies so 
that they were thinking about, reading about, and discussing what they 
were doing and became less dependent on what we, as staff, were think- 
ing up for them. We wanted them to formulate their own questions and 
not merely to answer questions that we formulated for them. 

But where to begin? Experience could not be manufactured or 
forced quickly. Most students came to us as subject specialists, but as 
novices in educational studies. Some of them were not convinced that 
they really wanted to be teachers; but most, probably all, cared very 
Personally about what sort of a showing they would make in the class- 
room. This shared concern was the obvious starting point. 

It would have been brutal, and indeed it was impracticable, to place 
all students in school at the beginning of the academic year. We began 
the Course with a fortnight spent at the University. This enabled us to 
try to make the University a social and intellectual centre. It gave us a 
chance to see as best we could that students were suitably placed in 
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particular schools — a thing that could not be effectively done on paper 
or even on the basis of introductory interviews. 

That first fortnight served as a very early reminder of how vapid edu- 
cational discussion can become unless it is rooted in experience. The 
only experience that students could call upon was their own education. 
Years of book-work and lectures had given them an impatient urge to 
be tested in action, and possibly their closeness to their own education 
untested against a wider reality left them with a distorted memory of 
what they had gained in the process. The typical graduate (if there is 
such a being) was quite out of touch with ordinary pupils, and usually 
had little understanding of severe learning problems or of the all-too- 


common view found in school pupils that education had little to offer 
them. 
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only added to anxiety , for they were too inexperienced to be astute ob- 
servers) and by sharing small-group teaching with the supervisor in his 
particular classes. Students also were given care of particular pupils who 
needed extra help. Gradually students took over, first, small sections of 
a lesson and then a full lesson. Eventually they took whole units of 
work with one class, and gained experience of teaching throughout all age- 
ranges. It did not always work as smoothly as this; but it often did. 


Curriculum Studies — a problem-centred approach 


On Friday mornings the students returned to the University for Cur- 
riculum Studies — an interdisciplinary course in educational theory and 
literature. But the division into theory and practice was by no means as 
clear cut as the timetable suggests. Many of the most fruitful theoretical 
enquiries took place in schools with supervising teachers or with fellow- 
students or in school staff meetings, not to mention in the ‘caf’, at 
parties or in pubs. Curriculum Studies, however, brought together 
students of diverse academic backgrounds — from all the diverse faculties 
from which the students graduated — and tried to ensure that some 
insight was gained into the main contributions that various educational 
studies (empirical or theoretical) could make towards solving educational 
problems. Since students came to us pretty blasé about their intel- 
lectual and scholarly acumen, but babes in matters educational, this was 
our great challenge, and it manifested itself most sharply early in the 
year. Almost everything that one tried at this stage seemed to need 
something to precede it. If one started by putting students into the 
classroom, they seemed to need some foreknowledge of what to expect, 
and they needed a neutral base to belong to at University. If one started 
in the seminar room, one was quickly driven to draw on experience in 
the classroom. Students’ fears about teaching were intensified by their 
fears about getting to know each other when coming in to what was 
expected to be a fairly tightly-knit group, and their fears about what 
sorts of monsters the staff might turn out to be. 

I had always argued that, because students entered the Course at the 
end of years of intensive academic work, we should start on a pretty 
high academic tack. I was soon proved wrong in this. It might have 
point in Methods work (see pp. 9-11), where students with a fairly 
homogeneous background were together, but Curriculum Studies was 
another matter altogether. Piaget, say, might have been a psychology 
graduate’s meat but was an English graduate’s poison, especially early in 
the year. Christina Stead’s The Man Who Loved Children might throw 
great light on human relations of educational importance for the 
literary student but be baffling to the maths graduate, whereas the 
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University Council for the Education of Teachers in January 1976, “The 
P.G.C.E. Course: its Objectives and their Nature’, Professor Paul Hirst 
pointed to the limitations presented by having only one year in which 
to prepare graduates for teaching. It would be ‘a deceit’, he maintained, 
if the ‘prime aim’ in such a year was not to prepare students for their 
first teaching jobs. He regarded it as illegitimate for a postgraduate 
course to take upon itself the responsibility for giving students a ‘liberal 
or general education’ per se: 


I do not doubt that any satisfactory training year will necessarily 
contribute significantly to students’ liberal education, but it seems 
to me a simple confusion of priorities if elements are introduced into 
the course for this explicit purpose. 


The sort of inappropriate response to questions of different kinds, 
such as the ones I have just illustrated with deliberate exaggeration, 
may reveal an inadequate general education — a lopsidedness in a 
student’s preparation. We shall find many examples of this in various 
chapters of this book. We shall find scientists pressing hard for evidence 
or data that humanists think out of place. We shall find humanists 
arguing from hunches or conviction, when scientists rightly point out 
that empirical evidence is needed if it can be found. More fruitfully, we 
shall find many examples of students’ becoming aware of deficiencies in 
their own education when it comes to facing practical problems or 
teasing out theoretical ones in dialogue with students with quite differ- 
ent academic backgrounds. 

If we tend to agree with Hirst, this is as it should be. Our programme 
was designed to focus on educational questions that were central to 
good performance. The broadening of the students’ education grew out 
of reflecting on professional concerns: it did not follow a blueprint for 
a theoretical curriculum that tried first of all to ensure that everyone 
was absolutely comprehensively educated. Hirst asserts that 


There are vast areas of educational psychology, educational adminis- 
tration, sociology, philosophy, history of education, comparative 
education, and even curriculum theory which have no really justifi- 
able place in a [postgraduate] course. We need to filter out the 
elements in these areas that are in fact significant for the practical 
business of teaching and to restrict ourselves to these. 


This suggests a reversal of emphasis, which Course B certainly ex- 
emplifies. I would add to Hirst’s plea for a different focus determined 
by professional concerns, that the way in which they are examined 
should always be ‘liberal’ in that it should always be guided by opening 
up to students as many different ways as possible of looking at the 
Problems and as many ways as we can find of providing insight into 
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them. Thus the concern for our students to be liberally educated will be 
integral to everything we do and the results are likely to be better, for, 
as Hirst reminds us: ē 


theoretical knowledge becomes significant for the practical activities 
of teaching only if it is in fact applied in the interpretation of teach- 
ing situations and in the formation of practical judgments. Studied 
purely academically there is no reason to suppose even the most 
relevant theory will in fact be applied; indeed there is much evidence 
to suggest that it will not be ... Mere experience does not itself pro- 
vide the concepts needed to understand what is going on... I 
conclude that both schools and training institutions have a proper 


contribution to make to the students’ professional development in 
its intellectual aspects. 


How, then, do we go about it, and where do we begin? 


The Curriculum Studies programme was our attempt to find the 
answers to those questions. We cho: 
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and how we should do it was the assumption that the Course staff were 
constantly under inspection and that, if we forbore to preach, our 
beliefs could be inferred from our practices. Hence, to take the example 
already used, since we ran Curriculum Studies as an interdisciplinary 
course, we did so partly to encourage students to consider the very 
, question of subject specialization as against teaching around themes or 
problems. Could the students see, as well as being told, that in the em- 
phasis we gave to teaching Methods, an apparently subject-based exten- 
sion of their undergraduate specializations, we used an existing and 
shared starting point for moving out to curriculum and learning as a 
whole? By contrast, were the students aware that we merged the main 
‘educational disciplines’, where there were too few common starting 
points, into our Curriculum Studies programme as a means towards 
moving inwards to the complexities of educational practice and the 
relevance of different lines of academic enquiry? 

The second line of approach was pedagogically by far the harder 
one. If we could find no common starting ground, we had to create it. 
This we decided to do by introducing students literally and vicariously 
to children and schools. Ovr choice of books was guided by several 
criteria. A well-written book, we thought, had already the means of 
capturing interest and in addition would show that educational writing 
need not be dull and clumsy; if it was also popular, it indicated that it 
expressed something of the mood of the times. Each book, in addition, 
had to throw some light on why and when learning/teaching succeeded 
or failed. Some books such as Letter to a Teacher, written by the pupils 
at the School of Barbiana, met all these criteria; Herbert Kohl was 
another obvious choice, whereas Paulo Freire gripped many students’ 
imagination despite the stylistic difficulties that, in translation at any 
rate, he presents to the reader. But we were never on target with all 
students at the one time, as some diary entries early in the year indicate: 


I suppose I’m no real judge, but I view such books as vaguely un- 
interesting — something about which I can talk heatedly if and when 
prodded, but not otherwise. Dibs I liked. Kohl I felt I could as a 
teacher have most in common with. Young Teachers and Reluctant 
Learners was something I did feel had a lot to say. What, I don’t 
know, but it was relevant. To what? Lord, I don’t know. The School 
of Barbiana I felt removed from my situation ... a] 


Well, really! One sighs with agreement when he concludes: ‘I sup- 
pose PIl have to prepare to ask myself demanding questions.’ It is not, 
apparently, that he found the books too simple, but even the reading 
that he liked seemed ‘vaguely uninteresting’. This sort of muddled re- 
action was common in the first few weeks: 
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I found a lot of the Friday seminars fairly irrelevant at this stage 
although they were quite interesting in themselves ... I felt that none 
of us knew enough about teaching to really know what the books 
were talking about (none of the Dip. Eds., of course). [Thanks for 
that backhanded compliment to staff.] I think that it would prob- 
ably have been better if we'd left this until 2nd or 3rd term & done 
learning theory in first term. 


Yes, second or third term would have been better. The longer the year 
went on the easier it became to teach anything — practical or theoreti- 
cal — for the basis had been laid. Our problem was how and where to 
begin — and we had tried learning theory with disastrous results. How 
can you talk about how children learn until students know some children 
and watch them learning — or not learning? Again, clearly written and 
popular books were not being criticized for being too simple, but rather 
for raising new problems. 

If we had a problem in finding common ground among our students, 
although all of them were united in preparing to be teachers, what 
problems would they face in finding common ground among their 
pupils? The plea for learning theory, I suspect, was a desperate plea for 
a quick recipe to be used to make children ‘learn’ and thus to help 
teachers teach first up. Another student, Jill, who had graduated with 
psychology as a major study, knew that it was not so simple: 


I really began the course thinking that I couldn’t learn to teach & I 


think if I’d been through ... any other course I could still think 
that. There’s just no way of relating structured subjects like philos- 
ophy of ed, psych etc. to kids if you're not there teaching them ... 
The thing which characterized the year for me was thinking again. 
Something I'd forgotten how to do at university [as an undergrad- 
uate]. One of the things which helped this most was the breakdown 
of barriers between traditional subjects. Another was working with 
people with very different interests. 
Pm stunned at how much P 
curriculum studies seminars, 
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consider absolutely essential to our course — eg Freire, Lost for 
Words, Language & Learning, Basil Bernstein, Kelly, Bruner, Myth of 
the Deprived Child ... 

Tve decided I want to teach more ... And if a course can bring me 
from a position of never wanting to teach to becoming committed to 
it —it’s just got to be good. 


It should be noted that this diary entry was made late in the year 
while reflecting on the year as a whole, and there is a lesson to be 
learned from taking too seriously every minute criticism that students 
utter at the time of their seminars — or their own teaching! If they are 
all ‘turned off? by everything, there is something wrong with the every- 
thing. It is perhaps asking too much for total success, just as it is ludi- 
crous to expect anything to grow out of total boredom and consequent 
withdrawal, intellectually speaking. Some ideas are immediately fruitful; 
some lie dormant and take time and change before they germinate, like 
Jill’s reaction to psychology in her first degree; some are still-born, 
or, even worse, sterile to begin with. But it is romantic, if one longs 
to have a child, to hope that every act of intercourse will produce preg- 
nancy. 

No teacher and no student can, by definition, know what seeds have 
been planted until they become fertilized. One student, Prue, had some- 
thing to teach us and herself on this score. She made the staff feel they 
had completely failed with her, for she often missed University classes 
in first term, sometimes for weeks on end. For her the heart of the 
Course was found in her school. ‘I’m a “doer” rather than a “thinker”, 
she wrote at the end of the year, ‘and for this reason, I placed more 
emphasis on teaching practice than on attending method and curriculum 
sessions for a more theoretical approach.’ But how could we be confi- 
dent that she was learning anything from her year? In second term she 
tumed to us — to Bernie Newsome — for help when she had what she 
called a ‘discipline problem ... aggravated by my inexperience’. When 
Bernie visited her, he ‘gave me an over-all perspective on what I was 
doing, at a time when I was too submerged in classroom activity to sort 
this out for myself.’ Even so, this gave us little confidence that the year 
was working for Prue. As she said, “I was teaching at and above them. 
There was too much giving out of information which was dull and use- 
less, and appeared to be given for its own sake.’ & 

It was not until the second half of the year that we began to feel re- 
assured. She had good supervisors and they gave glowing reports of her 
teaching, describing her as probably the best student they had ever had. 
By this time, too, she had become deeply involved in an option on Chil- 
dren’s Literature as part of Curriculum Studies. Prue wrote at the end of 


the year: 
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What I did not gain from the year was more the fault of my personal 
limitations rather than of the Course or its staff. I have always 
tended to work and solve problems by myself ... 

I suppose my first concern in teaching was simply to get through 
classes in a reasonable manner — to develop basic teaching skills and 
strategies and to get to know something about kids. I now find that I 
need to have a theoretical grasp of, and an over-all framework of 
ideas ... on which to base and improve my practical teaching. In the 
earlier part of the year I couldn’t make much sense of the theoretical 
works we were presented with. Some of them struck me as common- 
sense, but even these tended to go in one ear and out the other. 
Many of the discussions about these lacked depth and seemed too 
hurried. It was only after quite a bit of personal teaching that their 
relevance sank in properly. For instance, I found myself promoting 
‘banking’ education* but had to face the disastrous results. I had 
read Freire previously and at the time I had thought ‘Yes, that’s 
true’ ... His message only came through loud and clear when I had to 
face these problems in my own teaching. 


Prue’s account raises more important issues. Despite our anxieties and 
doubts, the Course had given Prue room to move, and showed that 
while she had pushed aside much of what we offered at the beginning, 
she had unconsciously tucked away a good deal that she subsequently 
found enlightening when she came to clarify her thinking and teaching. 
Perhaps if we had driven her harder she would have acquired more intel- 


lectual resources to turn to: perhaps, on the other hand, she would have 
backed off’, to use her own term, even more. 


How students learn 


Important questions arise for us from P. 
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much of what teachers offer is permanently cast aside by their learners, 
some of the important things that are what Freire would call ‘generative’ 
are stored away and called forth to refine and develop thinking at a 
later date. This is what Michael Polanyi would call ‘tacit knowing’ and 
Jerome Bruner would call intuiting concepts before we can verbalize 
them. Once we verbalize them we further order our thinking and can 
proceed to even more subtle, refined and abstract thinking, and this we 
can express economically in more abstract codes, a sort of verbal short- 
hand. Being introduced to Freire began the process for Prue. Although 
we could not manipulate or in any way control when and why Freire 
would fall into place for Prue, suddenly one of his basic concepts, 
‘banking’ education, gained personal meaning for her. No doubt we had 
made mistakes in our introductory sessions, but, by introducing ideas 
that we knew (better than novice teachers could know) could throw 
light on teaching, and by constantly relating ideas to the practice that 
students were undergoing, we had a better chance of hitting the mark 
than a purely practical or a purely theoretical course could have. 

And then there is the reverse side of the process, and this I am less 
confident about explaining. Many ‘successful’ students and pupils 
become adept at playing intellectual games with ideas that they can 
manipulate at will and verbalize with great articulateness but from 
which they remain personally detached. The worst example of this is 
the slick use of jargon, seen all too often in ‘successful’ essays or exam 
papers. Sometimes the process of genuine learning and structuring that 
has gone on is forgotten, and when they have to communicate with 
more ignorant, less sophisticated people, students cannot re-embody 
their thought processes. Those processes often have lost their meaning 
and become submerged. This is an exquisitely difficult problem that 
novice teachers are forced to face. They have lost their commitment to 
their ideas — if indeed they ever had it. This is seen when the simple 
question flaws the ‘wise’ man and shows the emptiness of his abstrac- 
tions. This, too, had happened to Prue when she found herself doling 
out ‘dull and useless’ information whose value she failed to question. In 
effect, she found herself talking to herself, and not very interestingly at 
that. We can and shall see many examples of that happening. There can 
be no better form of experience in re-embodying ideas, of revitalizing 
thought processes, than the practice of teaching. Until the teacher 
learns to ask himself, ‘How did I get here?’, he has no hope of ‘aking 
the uninitiated with him by similar paths. Once he does that he enriches 
his own thinking. Hence we find, to take extreme cases, many teachers 
who say, as I did about economics (although I had passed university 
economics subjects), ‘I realize I had never understood it until I came to 
teach it.’ 

Hence much of the vague and fashionable opposition to compelling 
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children to study should be an argument against force-feeding predigested 
concepts; and when phrases like ‘starting where the children are at’ are 
used, they should not be interpreted as an injunction to start in the 
child’s backyard, metaphorically or literally speaking, but as an injunc- 
tion to build on existing intellectual structures or sub-structures. The 
child who has failed to order or structure any of his thought processes 
is rare and indeed deprived. He is, to be tautological, a disordered child; 
but the much more common phenomenon is the child whose meaning- 
ful experiences are foreign to the teacher’s, and the teacher has a two- 
fold, interrelated task of finding what does make sense to that child as 
well as imaginatively recreating how he, the teacher, has made meaning 
of his own world so that he can retrace his steps using a frame of refer- 
ence different from his own. Perhaps this is a counsel of perfection and, 
as such, is one that teachers can only approximate. Certainly, if one 
accepts it, it gives the lie to the notion that teaching is a cushy profes- 
sion. It also throws light on why new teachers often find their way into 
teaching most effectively by working in the early stages with individual 
or very small groups of children. It cannot be done en masse, but with a 
normal-sized class that they know well, teachers can become very 
skilful at ‘reading’ their children and finding meaningful starting points. 
One student, Ralph, began to see this point a month after the Course 
began, when he was reflecting on his reading, especially Freire. We tend, 
he said, to scan ‘superficial surfaces and facts’, and he cited as an 
example how we might teach that Canberra is the capital of Australia 
before we bother to find out if pupils have any notion of what a capital 
city is, which is far more important than the surface fact about Canberra. 
ra sk caper on the children’s underlying perceptions and 
eae z set ae the themes of their reality’, we can no 
justified in feeling completely knowledgeable or 


authoritative’, for we must necessarily engage in dialogue with our 
pupils. He then footnoted his speculations: 


It just occurred to me that this ... is a fundamental & essential part 
— the initial Step — in all education ... It is in fact the answer to the 
cain questions of how do you find out what the kids really want 
> e if = re) t want to [push them into new stuff they are not 
interested in?’ ... a possible a tean 
aha Pproach for our hopes of te 
' If my somewhat simplified account of the nature of thinking is right. 
it also follows that refining thinking and applying concepts to embrace 


wider and wider meanings or truths i i i 
is essential usiness» 
although fickle and at crucial rhea de 


will. The moment of enli: 


: ghtenment, when everythi s been 
groping for seems to clic hee a 


k into place — what some people call the 
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‘Eureka!’ of learning — is something that nobody can do for anybody 
else. We can foster it, we can help to set up preliminary structures that 
will lead there, but we can never do it for another person, and we can 
never foretell when we shall get there ourselves; nor can we force some- 
one else to absorb even the preliminary structures that we build up. 
Prue, we saw, had been given room to move, and she was able to move 
because at critical times we kept out of her way, whereas at other times 
she needed us. 

Perhaps room to move is simply giving people time for reflexion, 
which a lot of schools are very bad at. I can recall watching a Course B 
student giving a second-form class a number of useful and interesting 
tasks to perform about their own locality — aerial photographs of an 
area today to be compared with early sketches of the same place, with a 
number of leading questions to be answered, and things of that kind. 
One girl did them very quickly, and the faster she went, the more new 
tasks were given her until she plaintively whined: ‘Oh, come on, Miss, 
I’ve done a lot of work, just give me time to please meself now. You’ve 
no idea how I love to day-dream and what I day-dream about.’ It was 
meant to be funny and a bit cheeky; but it was funny because she really 
had a point. First, she was weary of doing too many tasks (all rather 
slickly) and the tasks did not become increasingly challenging; and 
second, she was irked at being fussed over, and possibly might have 
benefited by being allowed to drift for a while. 


Diaries `’ 


ur teaching, and perhaps it 


We often positively discourage reflexion in O psi 
d programme; but this is 


is hard to provide for it within a structure 
where students’ diaries often came to be invaluable for them. We put 
some pressure on them not only to be active, but to ponder over what 
they were doing. Diaries were one way of deliberately encouraging this. 
We discussed them and they agreed (indeed initially the suggestion 
came from them at the beginning of our first year) to keep a diary 
which would prompt them to consider what they saw in schools, what 
they did in schools and how well it worked, what we did in the Course 
and how well it worked — in short to discover the sources of their 
own learning throughout the year. This was to help them to ¢hink 
consciously, through evaluating their own experiences, about the nature 
of learning: it was agreed upon as a means to help us to evaluate the 
Course, and most of the material in this book is drawn from those 
diaries. 

As Ralph put it, after we had had ou 
year about whether or not diaries would be desirable: 


r first discussion in our first 
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In the afternoon we talked about assessment both of the course and 
of ourselves. The usefulness of keeping some kind of journal — per- 
haps like this one [he had already written, unasked, twenty-five 
pages] — seems to have been largely agreed upon. Particularly the 
possibilities of being able to look back over the documented develop- 
ment of our own course — an investigation into our own learning 
processes. Just how does each of us develop? If we have a journal of 
thoughts to look at perhaps we can draw conclusions from it. As 
well as that is of course the advantage to be obtained from trying to 
distil our vague thoughts and inspirations into a writable form. 


s e R k 
He did just that — groped formeaning as he tried to put down his ‘vague 
thoughts and inspirations’. „Stewart, a scientist, who also wrote a very 
lengthy diary, paused after several months to write: 


I lent this diary to a friend ... to re 


cism was that it is too chronologically precise — virtually listing in 
point form what I did. Thus there is a general lack of critical reflec- 
tion and questioning of action, n 


I think this criticism is justified; So I intend from now on to 
include more criticism and 


ad yesterday and the major criti- 


matter — but definitely a 
ns of education. 


thing by discovery, And so then s the appropriateness of learning every” 
children with the sign rules: 
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that and take them for facts, which they are not. However, there is a 
logical follow-up from a game to the establishment of the sign rules 
for multiplication. Some of the students still revert back to the game 
stage when miltiplying — perhaps I’ve failed to go beyond the first 
stage ... I don’t know! I get more confused as I think about it! No! 
I’ve worked it out ... The rules of the game were the basic infor- 
mation. Then, as I abbreviated the written rules with signs, they 
formed their concepts. From then on, they combined the concept 
and formed principles and this enabled them to advance to the next 
notch. : 


Three weeks later — and Bruner would be relieved if he knew: 


Read two of Bruner’s books. ‘Towards a Theory of Instruction’ and 

‘The Process of Education’. These helped me change my previous 

views on the present educational system. Also, during this time, I 

compiled a questionnaire booklet for my depth study [on a related 

topic]. me 4 

Diaries, then, were a medium for reflexion, not only about the 
students’ evaluation of their teaching and about what they were reading 
and discussing in terms of its applicability to what they were doing, but 
also about their own development — their own learning. 


Depth studies 


As staff, we also thought that, during the year, the students should 
undertake some work that required concentrated and sustained effort 
to give focus to their study and thinking. Examinations can give this 
sort of focus to some students. Such educative value as examinations 
have probably comes from the pressure put on students to integrate, to 
Bet a conspectus of, the various elements that have gone to make up 
their year’s or half-year’s work; but this does not always happen, by 
any means, for reasons that have already been implied — that no one 
can make complex ideas click into place meaningfully for anyone else, 
let alone predict that it will happen by a particular time, like the time 
of the examination. Nevertheless, it is at the time of formulating and 
articulating one’s thinking that disciplined effort is required, and it is 
the formulation that triggers off new and deeper explorations which at 
the outset may be only dimly perceived. p 

A good teacher will not only challenge a student to feel itchy about 
a problem, he will also push the student to persist with it; but ultimately 
the clarification, though enlightened by the teacher’s personal under- 
standing, must be the student’s own. Otherwise, the student will, at 
best, produce logically presented material, even the sophisticated 
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juxtaposition and comparison of ideas that passes for understanding, 
but in reality is only at one remove from plagiarism. University students 
and even school children become adept at this display of pseudo- 
discipline. What distinguishes genuine from specious exposition is that 
the student should be committed to his search for understanding and 
not merely to displaying his ability to juggle with ideas. Ron Toomey, 
who was a lecturer in Course B for a year, saw one important key to 
this difficulty as the constant testing of ideas against experience — in a 
teachers’ training course, against actual teaching. This came to him 


strongly when he subsequently found himself marking assignments in a 
theoretical course: 


As I read I get flashes of the contr: 
schools & detect dissonances b 
shit that’s so nicely typed in their papers ... I’m sure they would not 
be saying, for example, ‘music can be taught creatively’ and leave it 


ibutions studes made in class or at 


ink some things through we sug- 
dy — a piece of sustained work, 
nable them to formulate and to 
P, questions that most Seriously stirred them. It was to 


be an all-year interest that we hoped would be devised during the first 
» and would replace set essa 


be exclusively written work, an 


most exacting task in organizing children’s d i 
s a — an eX 
perience that led him i ole, A 
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— of time, tiredness and conflicting pulls. But many of the complaints, 
I believe, bear out my earlier point — that the discipline required in 
persistent, and often apparently unrewarding, slog comes from having 
to think a thing through to a conclusion, however tentative. Some sort 
of coherent formulation is part of the process of clinching one’s under- 
standing and of seeing its future significance in generating further think- 
ing. A written formulation has great value here. 

Some of the students’ diary entries bear out this thesis. Margaret’s 
are a good example: m 


The pressure of work sickens me. I can’t get it out of my mind and 
I’m worried about it. Well this afternoon I did get some depth study 
work done ... I covered all the depth study work re Flemington High 
School’s individualized Maths Programme, and even, believe it or 
not, began work on Dienes and his theories behind individualization. 
I must admit this is the first time I have been to the Baillieu [Univer- 
sity Library] this year and from the useless information I obtained 
from the books taken out, the last. I just don’t seem to be able to 
find anything of relevance ... 

It’s the first day for a long time you know that I have worked 
with pen and paper (and it was great) for a significant length of time 
--. I went to bed very much pleased with myself and my effort. 


The next day she bemoaned her inability to find any book to help her 
work, ‘so I had to resort to other resources’; and the following day, 
commenting on her contribution to the work that three of the students 
were to do, she wrote: 


I nominated myself to write up the Introduction in the hope that I 


will be able to work out exactly what I am striving for in my Te- 
search. Every time I talk to Rod [Fawns — her supervisor] my mind 
is changed. It has gotten to the stage where I don’t know what I’m 
doing. I hope I can get my study done in the two weeks to come ... 


A week later: 
hough I had dif- 


Tve managed to complete the Introduction at last althou; a 
having written 


ficulty in putting words together especially after not 
an essay for years literally. 


Then came the vacation, and after two weeks of 
decided that she had to have a break by going : 4 
round the bend’. Where she had first found library books ‘useless’, she 
Now complained that relevant written work seemed inexhaustible. This 
1S a nice illustration of how impossible it is to tell the student in advance 
of where her exploration will take her. Even the experts in the books 
She first read could not get their message across, and she had to take 


solid work, Margaret 
home ‘rather than go 
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different routes, in a kind of bleak faith, until they could talk sense to 
her: 


It is really bad news for I found that the more I read ... the more I 
had to and wanted to read. The time factor ultimately drew the line 
for me. I think the most difficult decision that I did have to make 
was one of deciding what it was that I was going to write: a mini- 
thesis or an essay of so many thousand words. Surprisingly it was 
good to get into some theory work for a while. It was a change and a 
novelty! ... I only hope all the work was worth it. I know that it 
proved an invaluable experience to myself. It broadened my ideas 


and outlook on the whole theory of individualization and consoli- 
dated it as well. 


This diary has been 
did precisely what we ho 


d in her diary 


is also conjectural; but when she returned from 


d down to the writing and found that the prob- 
_ meant that she had to impose some sort of order on 
which she found a difficult but rewarding learning expeti- 
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got copies of some other depth studies. My study for me was one of 
the better things about the course. 


We can but hope that, although Margaret didn’t see it at the time, the 
conclusion of this work was not ‘the end of that’. 

Lou Soccio, who for present purposes will be given no pseudonym, 
did a quite different sort of depth study, and one which, to his and my 
delight, was immediately accepted for publication in Melbourne Studies 
in Education 1977. Although his topic is so different from Margaret’s 
— in that he wrote a family history, tracing his parents from a peasant 
community in southern Italy and the development of their two groups 
of children — those born in Italy and the ‘Kangeroni’, like Lou, who 
were born in Australia — he made many points in his diary similar to 
those made by Margaret about what went into the project: 


Another worthwhile aspect of the course has been my depth study. 
It wasn’t until I had finished the essay that I realised the worth of it 
zas It gave me an opportunity to sort out, and try to explain many 
issues concerning my family and migrants in general. It was the first 
time that I have ever realiy studied something which has an intimate 
relevance. The actual writing of it was exceptionally difficult; at 
times painful. I have never written anything vaguely creative, and the 
essay was a novel experience. But, I felt that years of formal primary, 
secondary and tertiary education have somewhat blunted the little 
writing talent I was able to muster up. It was a constant struggle to 
try and make the essay say something original and not to rehash the 
trendy concern for migrants that has blossomed in the past few years. 
After I had researched for the essay and put it together, Isat on it 
for a long time trying to work out how to approach it, how to write 
it. I really don’t know if the essay tells a pleasant story or ifit really 
Says something about migrants living in a foreign community. Ever 
Since I handed the essay in I have been very eager about the com- 
ments. 

It was really exciting doing something like this. The whole idea 
about a depth study is great as long as one basic criterion is met; that 
Is, the topic must have a real, personal interest which is sufficient to 
Motivate a sincere, emotional effort. ‘Academically, the depth study 


has been everything three years of university has not been. 


e depth study were the ones 


The people w i t from th 
st likely to Nivel nee Sa diaries. Those who were most vocally 
°PPosed were usually so for ideological reasons — they believed the 
Tequirement a betrayal of our claim to offer self-determination and self- 
‘valuation. At meetings with students about assessment they agreed 
that there ought to be requirements and there ought to be evaluation, 
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and they consented, with varying degrees of conviction, that the depth 
study was as good a means as any other. It was always suggested that 
they could put forward other propositions if they personally preferred 
something different, but they never once, I think, took up our offer by 
suggesting some alternative. Often their objection was prompted by our 
being too indefinite about what we had in mind by a depth study — 
though samples were always available and lists of topics made up. I 
found it extremely difficult to explain what I predicted to be the value 
to them of such a project, for the value could emerge only in the course 
of their doing the work, and I know of no way of giving a foretaste of 
such a claim. 

Probably objections came, too, from finding moments of great diffi- 
culty, such as both Margaret and Lou described. Be that as it may, at 
the end-of-year review session in which we took stock of the year’s 
programme by seeking students’ opinions as a basis for changes in the 
Course ‘in future years, nearly all students agreed that they were glad 
they had eventually done the work, and they thought in the end that it 
was a good idea — even the most vehement critics agreed with this, 
sometimes very sheepishly. There was always a strong recommendation 
that more end-of-year time should be given to group discussions of the 
depth studies than had been done, and in this they were unquestionably 
right, though the administrative difficulties already referred to made it 
more difficult to carry out than it should have been. When really sus- 
tained and thoughtful work has been done, one of its most important 
values should lie in its being shared with colleagues. Enquiries based on 
classroom observation — notably by Nancy Martin’s team at the London 
University Institute of Education — show that an overwhelming propor- 
tion of children’s writing is done ‘for the teacher’, very little is done for 
their colleagues and almost none for their own satisfaction, 

We tried to reverse this order, and when students did give seminars 
based on their depth studies or on other questions they had been study- 
ing, they showed a great respect for their colleagues as an audience — 
far more than they showed for us as staff present, and that is how it 
ought to be. The disciplinary value of exposition is enriched by having 


to ei m o Consideration an audience with a variety of points of view: 
quite apart from the fact that students can ve i from 
ei ty effectively learn 


a 


Freedom of choice 
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difficult, even bad, patches had to be struggled with; that the results of 
fruitful effort cannot, by definition, be foreseen — here were some prin- 
ciples that students might bear in mind when their turn came in schools 
for making curricular decisions. The Catch-22 for ‘progressive’ education 
is that if you know in advance what you are to find out there is nothing 
to find out. Looked at another way, until you understand something of 
the nature of the work entailed in options, how can your ‘choice’ be 
more than a blind guess? A failure to see this produces a good deal of 
the nonsense that is talked about pupils’ freedom to choose their own 
curriculum —a failure that gives the Black Paper people the best ammu- 
nition that they can muster. But to say that is not to say that force will 
work either or that hard and painful effort is good for you simply 
because it is hard and painful. In retrospect, to revert to Prue who 
Presented us with this dilemma, I think that we should have pressed 
her harder early in the year; but to have done so effectively we needed 
to know at the time what was ‘turning her off’, and this did not emerge 
until we read her diary at the end of the year. 

_ Second, when students reflected on their own work, as they often 
sid in their diaries, they gained insight into their own moments of 
Satisfaction or frustration, into their own successes and failure in learn- 
ing, which they could and often did apply to their thinking about their 
Pupils’ responses, ; 

Third, when students pressed us to justify our suggested requirements 
end watched our discomposure or listened to our explicit commitment 
to a task, it took little imagination for them to see themselves in the 
Same position with pupils in their own classes. In challenging us, 1 
Meeting our expectations and constantly evaluating us (as well as them- 
Selves), they would, we hoped, be made to think of the expectations 
and demands they “could properly make of their own school pupils. 

here we failed, they might fail: where we succeeded, they might suc- 
og There is no need for simulation games as a means of rg 
id “switching if the Course itself consciously leads its mem ers 

entify themselves with staff, fellow-students and pupils. 
am not sure whether the small minority who handed in work a 
àPpeared to have been useless to them (and their colleagues) analyse : 
but reasons, We tried to discuss the work with each student acer 
inia important exercise was sometimes e Br ots 

a in at the last minute and having to be r e O 

a detailed written comment after students had pia z 
ti © campus. Once we had experienced the difficulty, we m i a 
ees for each supervisor to discuss progress reports with his j ft with 

Ut this fell down with the more dilatory students. We were le u 

© small consolation that, in our experience, the proportion Ww: os 
Work was superficial, half-hearted or inept was considerably lower thar 
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the proportion who handed in this sort of work in other courses requir- 
i iti ssays or examinations. i 
ae ae I ‘elt such attachment to the depth study, dena al 
the difficulties thatit caused, was the result of chance. Two years aeron 
the Course began, I had several classes enrolled in sociology of purana ; 
The room I was allotted for my teaching was atrocious — a ae z 
which was used as a passage for people going to other classes; and n 
was no ventilation because to open a window meant that the apigane 
gas heating from the ceiling blew out, and the atmosphere became en 
focating. I refused to go on teaching in it. Instead, I arranged to t me 
groups of a few students (about four or five were all that could 
fitted in) in my small study. In these sessions we worked out together 
individual or group projects which the students pursued, meeting regu- 
larly, but less than once a week, for discussion of the work in hand. 1 
result at the end was so good, so vastly superior to the work I was use 
to receiving, that I did this again the following year, and started Course 
B the year after with a strong prejudice in favour of the method. Most 
of the staff fancied the procedure, and the students were always con- 
sulted before it was agreed upon. Had they been determinedly opposed, 
we should have had to drop the practice and use more normal methods. 
In addition to the merits already outlined, the depth study encour- 
aged students to find their own topic — to discover what they liked to 
call ‘their own thing’. Its weakness lay not, I believe, in the idea, but in 
the fact that staff, who were already overburdened, nearly always gave 
first priority to helping students with problems in their teaching, and so 
the time required to make the depth study really successful was simply 
not available. It amounted to a question of whether we should have 
bent more to the limiting reality. By and large, I still think not; and 


apparently my successors agree, for the requirement continues, 
although an alternative to it is offered. 


As one might expect with 
culty in ‘going it alone’ 
could give once our num 
help those students wh 
independent reading or 


graduates, many students had no diffi- 
; but many needed far more support than we 
bers doubled. Here was an ideal opportunity tO 
ose undergraduate courses had required little 
Sustained writing. Here was an opportunity for 
us to help balance the education of the mathematician, scientist, even 
economist, geographer and psychologist. For the more ‘literary’ gradu- 
ates our encouragement of concern with practical issues was an antidote 
to the too theoretical bias that many of them had acquired. 

The most difficult part of all for staff was to provide the richness of 
interests early in the year that would enable students to get over ‘prob- 
lem blindness’. Lou was absolutely 


right: death to a depth study wee 
pursuing a question in which there was only a token interest. Every 


thing, said Stephen Spender, is work except inspiration; and if teaches 
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are to push for hard work, as I have advocated they should, they must 
first try to ensure that students have the fire that kindles the intellectual 
process. But spontaneous combustion (inspiration) does not occur ie 
vacuum. Catch-22 again. ° 


Participatory planning and team-teaching in integrated studies 


I think that we were right, at the beginning of the year, to try to create 
some common ground as a starting point, and to do this through direct 
contacts with schools and children as well as indirectly through reading 
and discussion. The way in through separate educational subjects taken 
bookishly’ would not in itself have solved the problem — it would only 
have masked it. That some of the problems we raised seemed remote 
Was inevitable; that they hit home with some more than with other 
Students was also probably inevitable; that they created tensions was 
desirable provided that the tensions and irritations were stirring and not 
dulling. But when our approach to problems seemed ‘bitsy’, that was 
bad, though remediable. 

_ There are problems inherent in running an integrated or Cross- 
disciplinary course, especially one that is based on the principle of 
Pert'eipatoty planning with students. It is easier to gain coherence in 
the study ofa single subject, though paradoxically such specialization 
self containsits own dangers of fragmentation, not to mention remote- 
ness, An integrated course usually suggests team-teaching of some sort 
si another, and this becomes increasingly difficult with the size of the 
i op group and with the size of the team of teachers. The individu- 

ity and special interests of each teacher must be respected, yet the 
or development of thinking and the coherence of content ani 
im te mind of each teacher and conveyed to, though not ine P 
aN on, the learning group. Thus it is easier for one go 
otl ìn continuity in an integrated study unit than for five; bu p 

her hand, there is more likelihood of needing to draw on the exper “i 

with teachers can give. Coherence and structure pepe X 

five the teachers, yet each one is probably idiosyncratic ores 

home. in having diversity within the team. These appaten E 
can be reconciled by the way the team plans. We ha : 


and faj : 
d failures in team-teaching. f pee 

tigh > nearly always planned carefully; but sometimes an appa n 
ently-knit, closely connected series of classes on @ topic, given first Dy 


all lecturer and then by another, though it looked fine on paperi 
Staff concerned could see the connexions, looked to the studen 


3 . : :. 
af were playing musical chairs. Rod Foster, a philosopher, might ave 
ecture attacking behaviourism. By citing studies of animal beha 
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he showed that some animals displayed problem-solving abilities orgo 
anything that could be explained by conditioned learning. ua hie É 
a psychologist, would give the next lecture putting bebai A oe 
best possible light as expounded by some of its foremost thin etait 
their research. Both lecturers were utterly clear; but to the s sar 
each lecture stood as a thing in itself, and they needed time, stu am 
guidance to compare and contrast the two approaches, to ae a 
what lay at the centre of the controversy. What was wrong ee te 
planning here was simply that we assumed too much and shou nn 
pursued the topic far more intensively. The two lecturers (though v a 
different views) had a common focus that students could have sli 
share. The principles of the planning were sound, but we let the ean 
drop before the students had been given the chance to grasp fully 
explore more thoroughly the ideas that had been introduced. d 
In another example, the principles of planning were less — 
although the plan looked good until we carried it out. One of the menn 
taken at the beginning of one year was children’s language developmen : 
We began with a paper given by Bernie Newsome that centred on one ° 
his main interests — the exploratory use of language in young children, 
the development of this into expressive language, all splendidly we 
trated with written work and with tape-recordings of children’s soli 
oquies and discussions. This was then contrasted with the sort of form 


writing that tends to predominate in the work secondary school chil- 
dren mostly do. 


Following this, I gave a 
Letter to a Teacher an 
language development a 
Sary release from oppres 


>, 
paper in which I took the School of Barbiana’s 
d compared it with Freire in that both saw 
s a means towards self-liberation and as a ee 
sion. In the third session, small groups discusse 

one author of their own choosing — Herbert Kohl’s Reading, How t0» 


or Labov on the speech of working-class black children in Harlem, °F 
the School of Barbiana, or Freire. 


This programme loo 


possibly interesting) separate topics. In 
totality of, and interconnect 
we left the students without 
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A team of teachers, I think, needs to concentrate on some manageable 
central theme or themes, and not to be diffuse. 

Behaviourism was potentially a good topic for integrated study. It is 
itself a serious, organizing, explanatory concept, whatever one may 
think of its merits. Moreover, most students were already familiar with 
some forms of the philosophical view of which it was an expression — 
historians, scientists, students of literature or language. In later discus- 
sions with individual students or with small groups it was obvious that 
they were familiar with many of the ideas though they were puzzled by 
the significance of the lectures. Possibly a better first step would have 
been to encourage the students to try to articulate the philosophy as 
they recognized it in reflecting upon their own knowledge. They could 
then more readily have applied this understanding to learning theory, 
and would have had a firm basis for grasping the significance of behaviour- 
ism and critically evaluating the new material to be presented in 
lectures, 

One of the points of integrated studies is that they lend themselves 
to the Study of important organizing ideas and to widening students 
ability to develop their own powers of generalizing. When one sees a 
topic such as ‘Living in Cities’ as the topic secondary school pupils will 
Study in a general studies programme, the first reaction is to groan 
inwardly, for a broad content area in itself is unlikely to benefit from 
So-called ‘integration’ but rather to lead to a smattering of bits of dis- 
Connected information. Yet ‘Living in Cities’ can be more successful 
than the title suggests, when teachers have decided to elicit from it one 
= Several main themes, ‘Children’s language development’, by pte 
toe taught it, had too many large and complex themes Ke 
t ched upon and dropped too quickly. For different A T k 

treatment of this, too, resulted in a disconnected satene n 
ted Up by too little information; but at least it sima. p 
dents to pursue some of the questions raised, even if it left o 
emused, bt 
a A ur failure to see quickly where we were going lanae A 
aa to the highly structured, undeviating approae) to ‘push on 
e she much subject teaching in the past — 4 tenere for the 
E rdless” in the hope that in the end it would all a ed See 
: ners in just the way it presumably already had for the ee 
rk n with a highly structured, cut-and-dried programme, of par- 
. Students w ith hypocrisy in our promises p 
icipat ould charge us with hyp x did. But the very 
ive Y Planning — as indeed they sometimes Se s in where 
Ph of the student body and their ability to influence m mi 
to were going was the real safeguard needed. When what ps seen 
Over the place’, their contributions tended to 


tti to be 
hen we knew where we were going, their contributions tended 
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relevant and we could afford to encourage and profit from the a 
views and experiences that they offered. Their contributions could T me 
genuinely change the plan and lead it ina better direction. This on 
to be the essence of student participation — that it can and should a 
to changes in direction. And for the teacher to be happy that tha 
should happen, and not thrown into confusion, he needs to have some 
clear idea of his own direction from which he sees point in eih 
Whether staff taught singly or in groups it was assumed that they Wor 
not panic when students led discussion and enquiry beyond their i 
petence (and the ‘their’ can be used ambiguously since it applies both 
to staff and to students). We were willing to say, ‘We can swot this up 
or ‘We must bring in an expert, for it is beyond any one of us.’ The 
second alternative is rarer. 

Professor Hirst, famed as the upholder of distinctive Forms of 
Knowledge, at a staff seminar at Melbourne University in 1976, proudly 
confessed that, in his teacher-training courses, he was often forced to 
make unexpected visits to the library to read some psychology or soci- 
ology because of questions that had arisen in his seminars. Many 
members of the audience were shocked, especially when he added that 
he found it very good for him to have to do so. Such a statement pre- 
supposes that exploring educational problems inevitably leads one into 
unexpected paths, and that the Specialist benefits from becoming more 
of a generalist. I am inclined, too, to agree with the Crowther Report’s 

contention that intensive study, even of a specialist kind, ideally leads 
beyond ‘subject-mindedness’ to an awareness of the relevance, indeed 
the indispensability , 


of allied subjects. The ideal is often almost entirely 
missed in a subject-centred curriculum 
in a problem-centred 
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of first term, we called students and staff together in an attempt to 
break Curriculum Studies into options in second term. By second term, 
too, the students had faced their first teaching ordeals and had vastly 
more experience on which we could draw. Their choice was necessarily 
influenced by what staff cared most to offer as special studies; but by 
this time the students were able to make real, not just fanciful, choices 
— to exercise real freedom. 

Everything favoured a better second term than first term in Curricu- 
lum Studies. The groups were smaller, we knew each other better, and 
therefore students were much franker with us — a thing on which we 
depended greatly. They were also much less threatened by each other, 
and were thus franker with each other. When we did offer options by 
team-teaching, as many of us did, there was far more soundness in our 
planning. With a definite topic to be pursued, we were not forcing 
integration, but as a team we tended to work together on the central 
ideas that we wanted to explore, and to plan with an eye to the special 
contribution each of us could make to any particular idea. Our approach 
was cohesive and focused, and yet we were flexible enough to be greatly 
influenced by the way that seminars worked out and to be guided by 
what we sensed were the matters of over-riding concern to the students. 
This seldom led to incoherence or chaos, no matter how radical the 
change in direction might be. It is in staff's being prepared to change 
structure, rather than in avoiding structure at the outset, that students 


get proper experience of autonomy. 


Theories in action 


Broadly, the options studied tended to be politically or pedagogically 
flavoured, though obviously there was considerable overlap, as some of 
the titles will indicate; Freedom and Authority; Ideology; Equality; 
Children’s Literature, Language and Thought; Scientific Language, to 
name but a few. Each attracted students with different academic back- 
grounds, and all of them were interdisciplinary in approach. In nearly 
every year students formed a group themselves to discuss ideologies in 
education, which seemed to be of gripping interest to many by third 
term and usually became a major theme towards the end of the year, 
based sometimes on depth studies and sometimes arising from discus- 
Sions led by students who had formed their own group. oe 

Early in the year, however, ideological questions met a mixed recep- 
tion, and I think we were sometimes too quickly responsive, too sensi- 
tive, in moving to less troublesome ground. It is especially difficult, 
until staff and students know each other well, for staff not to misin- 
terpret signs of indifference, let alone irritation: for example, the 
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popular books that we chose for preliminary reading were soaked en 
concern about class differences between teachers and pupils, AE 
privileges that university education bestowed at a cost that impoveris : 
other sections of the system, and about whether or not there was 
‘deficit’ in working-class families — in short, with questions of equ: 
For various and very different reasons, these issues sometimes threatene 
the students personally or misfired altogether. 

One student, already quoted, noted that he felt ‘removed’ from the 
Italian peasant children who, as pupils at the School of Barbiana, wrote 
Letter to a Teacher. It was small wonder that he did feel removed since 
he had been to an exclusive independent school and chose to go to 
another during his year with us; yet the chances of his teaching children 
in Australia from whom he was indeed removed were very great, for he 


held a studentship with the State Department and was bound to teach 
in the State school system. 


For another — John — 
vague sort of radical mood 
of social class. ‘Enjoyed 


A. S. Neill was all right, for Neill fitted his 
and didn’t appear to raise important issues 


Rory [Barnes] ’s presentation of Neill,’ he 
wrote. ‘Following discussion was good.’ He was happy about the ques- 


tion of freedom, but was deeply unhappy when that afternoon I hit the 
wrong chord in introducing Ivan Illich: 


Afternoon annoyed me. After introd. to Illich much of class began 


hemselves and others believing that they 
he life of ‘working-class’ people & their 
ommunicate with them. They’re people 
ything to the contrary.] 

ble class consciousness 


values and thus could not c 


ss] uni. students 


& seminars ... some topics could be left until later 
ology of education, © 


= ve ‘had’ talks 
in the year eg. ide 


ating from his school back tO 
Iks & seminars’, 
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By God, Freire would destroy this school in one breath. Integrated 
studies in this school, I feel a mere reorganization of directed studies 
— a way of getting students to do something different. 

The looseness of structure ... is on the side of the teachers, and 
not for the students to work within ... Why read Freire, see his truth 
if we are unable to practise what we then believe? It will be a relief 
to return to uni. tomorrow. 


A week later he added: 


When I read Freire [Pedagogy of the Oppressed] | found an articu- 
lation of how I wanted to approach ‘teaching’ as well as why I 
wished, in some respects, to be a teacher ... 

I become very tired & bitter at having to justify to fellow students 
my belief in children ‘learning’ without curriculum. 


Here was a student who was taking his reading very seriously but was 
more touchy about Illich’s class consciousness than about Freire’s, 
which for the moment he saw as an indictment less of inequality than 
of authoritarianism. While Freire is rightly interpreted as attacking 
teacher domination, I suspect that he would be amazed to learn that he 
Meant there to be no curriculum at all. But John’s confusion was fruit- 
ful and probably a desirable step towards clarification. What was wrong 
was that in sensing that I had disturbed or even hurt students in present- 
ing Illich to them I kept off Illich from then on. What I should have 
done was to continue to face such students with the difficulties of 
reconciling freedom (which gripped this student) with equality (which 
repelled him). F 

Other students had deeply personal reasons for quick and sympa- 
thetic responses to anything that touched on equality. Antonio, for 
example, came to the Course with a fairly strong background in politics 
in his undergraduate degree and was immediately interested the moment 
any of the introductory seminars and books dealt with equality, for his 
father had been a factory labourer. ‘Antonio, unlike the students referred 
to above, had no fear of being unable to talk the language of working- 
Class children and no sense of guilt about his background. He found 
Other issues difficult to grasp, such as a session run by Rod Foster based 
On a film showing conditioning and machine-controlled education taken 
= extremes in the twenty-first century. ‘I was fascinated, he wrote. 
Yet the link between the seminar and school activities seems quite 
thin. Admittedly an understanding of what direction educational 
Methods are heading for is a valuable long-term concept to... meditate 
Upon’; but he was bothered because he found it difficult to relate the 
Practice and theory’. Not so when we discussed equality. His diary is 
Studded with early conjectures, thoughtful concern, about the response 
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of 


working-class children to education, and in second term he joined 


the Equality option without a second thought: 


The Curriculum Studies Equality Seminars have been rewarding. The 
lively discussions have been stimulating. The topics all have a rele- 
vance to my teaching experience at school and seem to complement 
my teaching perfectly. The seminars have been important because I 
felt that before I could teach history and geography there were some 
issues that I needed to consider. Issues, such as, what is the aim of 
teaching working-class children? Do we educate them to be middle 
class? Education and the Working Class and Letter to a Teacher look 
at these questions and come to some significant conclusions. 


Antonio was in conflict, but it was fruitful conflict even though he 


remained somewhat confused as he swung between what he was reading 
and discussing and what was happening at school. He discovered in one 
of his classes a Turkish boy who, for three years, had sat in classes 


without ‘understandin 
friendship with the boy and trie 


g unything that was going on’. Antonio formed a 
d to teach him English. He asked him- 


self what he could do about the boy: 


He wants to be a technician. It’s obvious he won’t succeed in his 
ambition. He should have been given remedial English as soon as he 
came to the school. But what do you do? Do you tell him to lower 


his aspirations, down to the assembly-line level? Or do you let him 
go on and find out for himself that he has been cruelly rejected? It is 
asad story. 


Antonio was in a dilemma about the relationshi be q ity i 
ty and 
social mobility. A little 1 n ede 


misbehaved. It should be 
trial area, surrounded by 


ater he described his reactions to a class that 
mentioned that he was teaching in an indus- 


council housing estates with a upils 
he could understand better F ; ARION Df pup 
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Today, I had my first serious trauma, In true melodramatic fashion I 


walked out of the class I was taki ion, i 
| ng and went h i it 
was a very stupid thing to d i eee 
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they would not respond to my middle-class concept of logic. I 
became nasty and sarcastic and walked over to the ‘naughty boys’ 
and told them they had succeeded in giving me the shits and walked 
out. 


I suspect that Antonio’s last remark would have got through to the 
‘naughty boys’ much more immediately than the earlier attempts at 
reasoning. At that stage he was so close to his own background that he 
saw education for working-class children as being primarily to equip 
them for ‘better’ occupations. His father and older brothers and sisters 
had worked in factories and saved until they could open a shop, after 
which the younger children could be put through university when they 
were old enough. He placed great store in the power of education to lift 
underprivileged children out of what he regarded as their rut. 

That Antonio believed in the power of education to increase chil- 

dren’s sense of their own worth when most things in their lives con- 
spired to convince them of their powerlessness and worthlessness was 
fine; but what he seemed not to have grasped was that if, by some 
miracle, education equipped all children for higher education and the 
Professions, some people would still have to do what he called, and 
knew from his family’s experience to be, dehumanizing work. Even if 
he had grappled with this curly political problem, there was still the 
immediate classroom problem that, if the goals he was proposing suc- 
ceeded with some pupils, the difficulty of what to do with the rest, 
who were not convinced, remained just as intransigent as ever. 
_ What bothered him with the pupils he taught was his ability to 
interest them but his inability to persuade them to think things through 
~ their readiness to give up as soon as real effort was required. He had, 
for example, given the class a simulation game that they enjoyed and 
discussed sensibly, but he thought they should have been guided to 
Probe further: 


It is easy to experience something but much harder to analyse and 
understand it. I do feel that traditional methods of education lack 
Stimulation. involvement and interest, yet I feel there is a place in 
education for serious, academic work and that learning to analyse, 
articulate and understand are valuable skills. 


He went o sline over this, being uncertain in his own mind about 
how ate compe be could and should apply. Some time later he was 
Still in a quandary. As he reflected on why he had walked out of his 
class he noted, ‘I could have entertained them sufficiently to super- 
ficially earn the title of “teacher”. Until I demanded solid work from 
them I was getting on quite well.’ It was then that he reverted to his 


Teadino ; g 
€ading in search of an answer: 
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I want to teach, not entertain. I want to be a teacher, not a friend. 
It’s all very confusing. The only solace I have found has been in 
Letter to a Teacher. This book seems to solve the problem of equality 
in education within an unequal society very well indeed. Further- 
more, it does not wait for the ‘Revolution’ to do so. Yet the ideals 
expressed in Letter to a Teacher are very hard to implement. 


But Antonio’s outburst to his class about their ending up in factories 
was, of course, quite alien to the way of thinking of Father Milani and 
his School of Barbiana. Milani was messianic in giving his boys pride in 
their own class (and anger at their subjugation) — a pride that was a 


spur to their determination to learn, and through learning, to gain 
power and self-respect. But social advar 


ncement was seen by them as a 
corrupting motive. 
Antonio’s girlfriend, who had 
shared many of his views, 
She wrote: 


been at secondary school with him, 
and, indeed, shared some of his confusion. 


y hard comes from my own 

— I saw so many students fall 
nding work from them. At the 
tion was a way of asserting my- 
igent as anyone, regardless of 
to prove themselves and their 

» but for me education seemed the 


el the power that education gives 
them over their background. 


My sixth-form lit. class clearly feels disadvantaged coming from 
Brunswick [an industrial suburb] , and love to hear me say I was in 
the same Position, and ‘made’ it. 


And so we have seen that issues that turn some students on, to use 
the students? terminology, turn others off; but if we take an example 
like Equality, as we have just done, it would be grossly misleading to 

Success with working-class students while 
cass ones. It was by no means as simple as 


factors. John, for example, had found the 
ness and the reactions of his fellow. 
did not, though she came from ap 


question of class conscious- 
“students distastefully personal; Kate 
rofessional family: 

Gwen gave an account of Milani and the School of Barbiana after 
which we broke into groups . 
(socially & at school) ... I was 
that people talked about th 


> & that this wasn’t wasting 
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time). I began to understand how going about ‘learning’ in this way 
is the deepest if scariest way of really ‘growing up’ — my supposedly 
academic mind/training still posits it has limited usefulness & appli- 
cation. None the less ... 


For Gita, however, who had been in the same seminars as Antonio, 
much of the discussion must have washed over her, and it was not until 
she moved from an academic high school to teach in a difficult technical 
school in a very poor area that the problems became starkly real: 


Well — it was a real experience just to come in contact with a type of 
life which was completely unknown to me — Thad always lived in a 
middle-class suburb, and so things that were accepted as an everyday 
happening there just did not happen in my corner of the world. I 
was completely unaware of the life-style in these working-class 
suburbs .., 

I can remember one day when I became terribly frustrated as I 
could not get the boys away from the coloured TV set into a class- 
room — I started jumping up and down and getting very upset, yelling 
such things as: ‘You're completely irresponsible! You don’t even 
have a pen or a book: how do you expect to be able to read oe ee 
write! What are you going to do later on when you have a family???! 
They all looked at me, with a meaningless stare upon their faces, as 
though I hadn’t even spoken; then one boy looked up at me & 
answered coldly, ‘I already have two children, miss!!! ny ý 

I — well I just did not know what to say or what to think!! — an 
only then I realized how foolish I had been to try to impose my 
standards upon them — those kids knew very well, by experience, 
that they could not raise a family by learning to expand on their 
reading and writing. They know that they will have to wark hard to 
keep their families — present and future (eg. drive a truck, become a 
bricklayer or a cleaner). If they want to know what is going on i 
the world they don’t have to read a paper — they can switch on the 
television set; and if they want something, they'll steal it. 

But what came as a worse shock to me was just how passively 
they had come to accept their situation! 


For the first time Gita began to see that life and job expectations 
have a direct bearing on the meaning that children derive from mje 

ugh she was still pretty naive about occupations. One a =. 
cn oe how the poor truck-driver would survive 1 he co 

ad a map, let alone signposts. F : 

The Sine aim a off different responses, excited ae 
ae endings in different people. For Susie, for example, the pron : 
G authority and authoritarianism hit hardest because she had beer 
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educated in an autocratic school. When she read Young Teachers a 
Reluctant Learners she immediately asked herself two questions: (Cou 

she, with her own special background, be anything but an ee 
teacher? Had being at an authoritarian school had the results that the 


: F s ith 
authors described? In answering the second question, she agreed wit 
them: 


This [the writer’s description of an authoritarian school] is true of 
my school ... There was no cooperation ... We always worked alone 
and only your best friends lent you anything. Not that we fought or 
anything. It was just that the sense of competition was so great that 
we forgot we were supposed to learn in a school — facts and reasons 
from the teachers and how to live from the other students. Reflect- 
ing back, I went through all the 3 Stages listed: 

1. hostility (I stole in 1st grade) 


2. withdrawal (between 2nd Grade and 2nd Form) 
3. submission (2nd Form onwards) 


In wondering whether sh 


e could adopt a ‘relaxed, informal approach 
ions from the floor’, she thought she yon 
ving 10 years of highly structured teaching’ 


For that reason she found the Course itself difficult, especially learning 
to participate in discussions: 


attracting attention | 


3.1 accept most things I read as true, I very seldom question any- 
thing written down. 


If her third point was accurate, she had le 
Students pondered Over, questioned 
they read in the way that she did in h 


arned very quickly, for ee 
and tried to make sense of wha 
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th A ces 

alg varons aspects of life ... knitted together ... Lots of concern 

z ut a kids would ‘learn’, react & respond, not just ... worries 
hers over whether this stuff threatened their established style 


With i s(t 
ny e most vocal critic (in his diaries at least) in four years 
id we isgui k : 
ea e as misguided. A few weeks after the Course began, 


areas 7,000 bucks next year. 
a oe in the least disillusioned, as all the idealistic theorizing 
in St ed me to be. Practice not only makes perfect, it is perfect, or 
pe we can get to it ... the mind crap is the put-off ... 
initial teal it turns out everyone else was disappointed with their 
en roe I blame it on their getting their praxis all 
3 up (to i i i i 
lim get 5 i use a Freireanism, which I will, as I want to get onto 


And then a few weeks later: 


the moral 


I feel P ; 
Pm learning a lot in my own way, so stop with 
I will be a good 


Pressuri ; 
e to get me continually into the classroom ... 


teact 

my vind next year, though a bad Dip.Ed stude this year if I do things 

; y ... I don’t care a stuff about being a good Dip. Edder. One is 
bless SELF- 


Important, the ini i 
Aena other a gaining of a piece of paper- God 
SESSMENT, because I’ll hold you to it. 


Later again į 
T again in the first term: 


Ye 3 
an ste as been reading this fellow Illich . 
got phi nt sort of fellow, and he seems to 
little wen there in what he’s raving about. 
We educati a for me, as it answers the burning question — 
ete a ng kids? with — We shouldn’t be. 
Do oy l stuck in Pooksville. 
ooks en what you're doing, issuing i 
theory, j rs S it meant just as an indulgence, a 
up.. 2 aste intended to sate, but not intended to 
it pren; if We shouldn’t be, why am 1? I do wrong. So Pm only in 
ut is it i I have been bribed/bought. Which is fine by me, 
«than i at you intended? Strikes me, you've got more problem: 
Setting eel m only fighting it, calling it names so as to avoid 
-.. Why cked up by it, but you are actually fucking up people. _ 
Who A, an introductory skim through Recent Educational Theorists 
re ‘In’ to Read? 


Tow. 

a : 

‘trong, i the end of the year, the cynicism and bitte 
ucation, Chris says, neglects 


.. The trouble is, he’s 
have convinced me he’s 


Which makes it a 
Why are 


ntroductions to such 
dip into attractive 
be followed 


ress were as 
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the fantastic, the funny, the creative, the artistic, the beautiful, the 
good, the real, all the important stuff ... and the best products ae 
the machines which make sense; but not think ... love doesn’t ma 
sense either, it too is a thought. 

Love is a thought 

Not taught, 

Jokes are a thought 

Not taught. 

Goodness, 

Gracious, 

Me, is a thought 

Not taught. 

Life, a slack rope, 

Not taut 

Is a thought 

Not taught. 

School 

Is a fool 

Nothing’s taught. 


Right at the end, perhaps to mollify us, he wrote that second term was 
the term for work in the 


schools, presumably implying that university 
work was thereby all the 


good option — and in sı 

Covering the whol 
first? in which Chris mentioned that he followed a strict rule of neve! 
changing anything on 


y for any offe: 
nd any now, 


not a very good diary. 
The YOU and THEY continually mentioned throughout refer E 
er in general, sometimes to Course B staff, 4 
often to the legendary THEY of myth. The diary was written with 
talking to anyone in particular. 


e 
nce any of these remarks causi 


>i was not 
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rae we irritated and stirred Chris, and it is pretty characteristic 
better on a tended to talk more about, and probably to remember 
fot axan = pee es them than what worked with them. Even Prue, 
first oon = ailed to mention that, despite her erratic attendance in 
fen 7 she was one of the most enthusiastic members of the second- 
and ie PER Children s Literature, run by Stephen Murray-Smith, 
Australia it inspired her to do a quite splendid depth study of an 
mentioned cae once very popular with children, but now seldom 
her case y ‘i rue thought the author ought to be reinstated, and argued 
The ue h a keen sense of literature and children. 
Points ae s that our gravest problem was finding generative starting 
groups y i he beginning of the year. We made mistakes in having large 
culties ae our numbers doubled, and we added to the early diffi- 
Others h ne extra problem that some students clammed up whereas 
this, anes the discussions and caused further clamming up. It was 
Scams than our adopting an interdisciplinary approach, that 
Might hav r difficulties. But apart from the remediable errors we 
as for all ; nad, our early difficulties have a wider significance. we 
all brin A mea introducing students into new territory, when they 
a subtle : ifferent background knowledge and experiences with sey 
respectin and ineradicable problem, especially if one is committe o 
One m their individuality and to being guided by their pore 
heory and Our greatest assets in the long view, our ability tee . 
€ outset practice throughout, was one of our especial difficultie ca 
© her to | When Maureen noted in her diary in first term what i 
felt: © be our greatest problem, she was speaking as many studen 


ae seems to be a great amount of resentment among n Kee 
ence į any sort of theoretical discussion. I think the school exp 

i din hanging over everyone’s head at the moment. Tension a 
So eh ta over how each student is going to perform as em se 
really ret ore tical dialogue seems irrelevant. I think el ane 
ate. relevant and important — perhaps they could be left 


ru hey could ed other 
>i ave Ni ave only creat 
i h ` but that y ould h nA t nt. f 


Proble 
aving to But Maureen was unquestionably right: MER 
© teach hung over nearly all of them acting either as 2 


Motivati 
ati 
on orasa paralysing threat. 
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Who am I? 


Finding oneself 


‘It’s so hard, so exhausting, trying to be a person all the time’, one at 
the students complained to a friend on the Course; and so it is if aee 
the main targets in a one-year training course for teachers is to el 
each student to find out what sort of teaching style and ideology is iL 
one for him. There is no stereotype of The Good Teacher, we kept i 
ing our students, perhaps partly to conceal our inability to work “a 
our own criteria. We knew that very different kinds of people ae 
good (or bad) teachers, but we hadn’t pinned down the comm 
characteristics. nd 
Our original intention was that the full year should revolve mine 
the experiences students had in learning to teach. From the studen in 
point of view, our own experience told us, nothing could compete 

intensity during that year with the challenge that teaching presente K 
and built into that challenge was the anxiety most felt about . 
‘image’. ‘How do I look to others?’ is a question that any sensit! 


iscovel 
teacher has to face sooner or later, and one that he alone can disco 
answers to. Hence, if it weren’t for 


use Virginia Axline’s title, 
Vidal’s remark, ‘Selves are 
nature, must be private; but i a 
Course were to be supportive in the right way, the chances were gre 
that problems would be m i 

were risks for Students, w 
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what we preached’, and i 
were prove din dng in cutting the preaching down so that our beliefs 
ough experience i 

meant to di perience in the classroom and i i 
their studies. But there was @ prior qu se ger ett fo a 
pla of teaching a one a prior question for most of a the 
Pe 3 sons io the p an agitated anticipation of how they would 
ra {his Ta guch.an a The first taste of schools often in- 
a White n It was A e there was no room for a while for 

DE preoce i ; 
pheodtaing whe Ge tended to blunt students’ response, to 
i Deas antares seen as immediately helpful to their early 
na omed. Pt ill eco provided very powerful motivation which we 
ene the importanies e were, at the same time, paying atten- 
a ed (or Ra to ue — involvement in showing how students 
ae it was eyed 7 from preservice training- At an OECD con- 
from ji that a students that the experts were unanimous in their 
me he’ Student reich = to teaching could spring only 
Migr ty i te aden ta ae initial training could facilitate the 
aa evelop i sah Bc entify his commitment and, having found 
“ on in New aoe ance from the training institution’ (see S. J. 
S itae the further rns of Teacher Education and Tasks," P- 27). 
deni age, the a fa that Students who had developed, at an 
B to be eect ce diagnose and respond to a situation were 
rer seniors’ (p 22) those who had been trained to defer all 
o or Hirst in the arti 
ju fen we article already referred to in chapter 1 points 
ent the stude elements in learning to teach. Every practic 

nt has to make, he suggests, requires ar intellectual 


8tasp 
“SP Of the 
proble t 
m and of appropriate ways to handle it, executive 
berations and to exercise 


hed patterns within the 


the acquisition of 
en cau that one acts on 
a, guard — that become par e’s personality 
Skills now what sl ubsumes as the result of reflective experience. We 
them Ut fail to = be done but be unable to do it; or we may have 
aS he Left to him ae a progressive intellectual critique’ of our use? 
tivig, 22S the ame fa student can develop his capacities only in so far 

I © carry out Se to monitor his own teaching and the objec 

the task. These are huge dema : 


and ihe 


nds .-- 


cho 
Stu ol an 

it aen Gate enian staff working to 

Cover, the relati = knowledge; but perhaps the 

i onship the student establishes with 

bility to 


NIS c 
ommi 
mitment to teaching (or his ina 


Who am I? 


and to the values that will guide him as a teacher, the student must first 
of all acquire a commitment to children and their learning. 


Being ill-at-ease with children 


Although we had expected students to be scared of children, we had 
not expected the fear to be so often paralysing; and the more scared 
they were, the more introspective, sometimes egocentric, they became. 
It has already been pointed out that we had some sort of formula for 
easing students into teaching (see pp. 18-1 9), and many of the super- 
visors were very good at this. 

In the first year we took groups of students to the schools affiliated 
with us so that they gained the opportunity of getting the ‘feel’ of 
various schools and of talking to some pupils before they were placed in 
a school. In our second year we gave even more emphasis in the first 
fortnight to talking to children. We brought classes from schools into 
the University and we went into schools too, wherever possible setting 
up some shared task that would provide a point of contact between 
pupils and students — for example, seeing and discussing a lesson We 
had videotaped the previous year and bringing in some of the pupils to 
assess it with the students and staff. 
__ It was by bringing in children that we discovered to our surprise how 
inarticulate and shy students in their twenties were with youngsters in 
their early teens. Only those who had younger brothers or sisters or ha! 
Some experience in working with younger people seemed to be at all at 
case: for example, I took a group of about five pupils and four students 
on a tour of the University. Much to my amazement, I was the only 
adult who could talk easily and naturally to the schoolchildren. Many 
of the staff had similar experiences. It might be thought that having 


University staff present inhibited the Students, but this is not altogether 
true, for we noted that great silences occurred when students were 
alone with pupils. 


It became clear to us what the ordeal must | ave been like to 
d 
NUS 
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a, the implications of being a teacher and of positively engendering 
ing. 
tea eee at the first reactions of the students to the pupils they 
that dealt 8 t se vindicated us in our attempts to introduce literature 
new world pl reluctant learners’ from impoverished homes. It was a 
group of sae one that most students would soon have to enter. One 
astonishmen ents who had taken five children to coffee talked of their 
to stay to nt that only one in the five had any ambitions, and wanted 
hope t sixth form to become a primary teacher. How could you 
o teach the other four, they wondered. 
Mi was astonished at the cynicism and gaucheness of one of her 
agues when they were showing pupils around the University: 


Pi ming which really annoyed me, was one co-student’s comment 
Uni no High student, whom we were showing around the 
the billi er visiting the Beaurepaire [Sports] Centre, the Union and 
around “ iam, the pupil commented, ‘Don’t you do any work 
+. My at I commented that you should try and strike a balance 
irst tw riend then told the pupil that you could muck around m 
other 3 terms at Uni and you'd pass O.K. if you borrowed ne 3 
ed te S notes and worked pretty hard in 3rd term, yua 
need t is a stupid thing to say — it really irked me (some people 
te © Work all year to pass). 
‘andars fe: l 
t eee Kien touched a sensitive spot in her and so she failed pee 
Was. He tavado, the showing off, indicated how ill-at-ease her ri 
Needed a great deal more contact with individual children who 
Within ay have shown him that they saw through his pretentii, 
‘Teally a gy of joining her school Wanda noted that the ere 
Seling m Y and happy’ and she enjoyed spending a morning \ Lohan 
her frie ore relaxed ... and a bit more confident with them k A 
nd spent the year never being sure whether his pupils wer 


tagging hj 
eae Or having crushes on him. : 
than the 8 Uustrated the students’ awkwardness with of 
though © difficulties in finding a common language. Most studen i 
irn amed repeatedly in advance, took a long time to grasp tha 


ther is 
a. cent Vocabulary was incomprehensible to their pipis. u 
ctu Xample of ‘the tricks of the trade’ that can not be taug! sect s 

Mon i re platform or the seminar room. Angela, writing after ie 7 
ion of p rool complained of her difficulty in discussing the Dec 


ation 
n 
dependence with a fourth form: 


children better 


Plaineg sour was so bad that nearly every word had a 
above thes p eave me a fright because I could sense it was oe 

eit heads yet I couldn’t explain the words!! You use 
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many words in history easily enough out of habit, yet come to give a 
precise meaning —! 


A bit later, her fears had intensified and it is difficult to know if it was 
the children or adults or both that unnerved her: ‘I’m so scared of 
people. Really scared. I don’t think I have anything intense to give — 
[my teaching] is just crap. I don’t have views or opinions — I run dry. 
It had been, she said, ‘Really a terrible day at school ... I feel so dumb. 

Adrian, the staff had predicted, would have had far more trouble 
than Angela. He seemed much less outgoing and far more tongue-tied; 
but within a week of being in the school he had come to know some 
pupils by doing menial chores like handing out paper and thus moving 
among the boys. He helped the one teacher who was prepared to take 
soccer, and he joined an excursion to the local court and to Parliament 
House. When he came to prepare his first lesson — on the price mechan- 
ism in the economy (even more difficult, I should have thought, than 
the Declaration of Independence) — he decided to start with the decision 


made in the court case they had seen. ‘This I feel will loosen me and 
the class.’ 


Also I have helped these boys with their accounting (in class) and 
have sat in on many of their classes. This has made me less nervous 
about facing them tomorrow because I know what to expect. 

That was the beginning 


and he soon learned that there were many 
more subtleties to teachin: 


diary his concern is with ‘getting to their level’ and lessening the distance 
between the way he and 


they think. Because of this, Adrian began to 
overcome his fears more q 
Joanna, who will be 


w a breakthrough in teaching came to her as 4 
result of close personal contact with a few, rather than a mass of, 
children: 


Fabulous day! 
Here I am feeling high — largely due to the personal 1 to 1 con- 
tact I’ve had this afternoon in interviews with several 4 P pupils. The 
inverviews were originally planned to investigate what pupils thought 
of and about their writing (at school & at home, if any) ... whether 
... particular types of writing had changed since their early work in 
school — thus kids came 


with any past Engl. work .... they still 
retained. Comparison of 


work over the years was interesting. How- 
ever, most important to me was the ti 


me we spent talking fairly 
directly, honestly, personally ... In the 10-15 mins intervals with 
each pupil I really came to feel for & know them each as individual 
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persons far more than I’ve been able to over the past term & a bit. I 
also gained some interesting ideas for future classwork ... i 

Boy! I’m really looking forward to next week’s work & wish I 
may be able to gradually talk personally (like today) with all the 
others in the class. 

In fact, if I were teaching F/T English classes I think I would 
definitely try to see each pupil individually (or in pairs?) out of 
a would result in more satisfying classroom relations and 

vork’. 


i For Joanna, the way into group participation and learning, both as a 
udent and as a teacher, was found by getting to know people individu- 
ally or in very small numbers. 

r Another student, Andy, describes most convincingly his nervousness 
pe his first day at the community school to which he was attached 
for the year. It happened to be the morning of the weekly school meet- 
ing, and he found himself helpless with embarrassment until a teacher 
shrewdly gave him a purpose for talking to two pupils: 


I remember sitting between two form 2 kids, thinking the reason I'm 
here is (partly) to learn how to relate to kids and how little I'd 
talked to people outside my age group before and not knowing 
really where to begin. As it happened Tdidn’t begin — the meeting 
did however, and saved me from any further contemplation of the 
matter .., 

After the meeting, I w 
are placed suddenly into a new 
people who know each other an 
go and stand in front of the time ta 
while you appear to be reading it .. 


and there was Jack with a group of 
I’m still finding it hard to talk to kids when along came Peggy and 


Jim — an almost inseparable duo — to Jack with a chemistry prob- 
lem. Jack is busy and refers them to me — my first teaching assign- 
ment. Did I ever take it seriously? Looking back at my diary I took 
up three pages of careful analysis and evaluation. In any case, I did 
learn something about teaching, and I did start talking to kids. 

ver after, both in that small 
e taught in in following years. 


as on my own. What do you do when you 
environment consisting of 100 

d whom you don’t know? Why, you 
ble and collect your thoughts 

. I wandered along to the kitchen 
about ten girls and one boy ... 


Andy, it seemed to us, lived happily e 

school and in the much bigger one that h 

Although he was extremely quiet and reticent, he had inner strength 
iting to his pupils. It could 


and a persistent love of making science excl 
be suggested that it was easier in a community school, for in a small, 


intimate school it is almost impossible to avoid a close relationship with 
pupils. But for some students it had its own special challenge in that 
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pupils did not hide their boredom, and it took some students a long 
time to find out how to translate their own enthusiasms into terms that 
pupils could and would share. There was no escape into the sort of false 
anonymity that a big, formal school could provide. 


Self-doubts 


Students in all kinds of schools — big, small, formal, innovative, sup- 
portive, cold, strict, lax — had to come to terms with themselves, and 
for a minority this was exquisitely painful. For very few was it quite 
painless. For some, facing up to teaching forced them to recognize fears 
that they had been barely conscious of previously. 

In the following accounts from Students’ diaries we should note that 
each student had his own idiosyncratic fears. The means of mastering 
them were different in each case, and so the problems of school-based 
teacher education defy easy generalization. The students whose diary 
extracts have been selected were those whose anguish was extreme and 
ve; but all of us who are concerned 
hatever their calling) might well be 
ure and even self-indulgent they can 
ny of them find it to distance them- 


eing brok which has plagued 
time you lose this fear wath on squashed & laughed at — every 
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but are seen by some students almost exclusively as assaults on their 
personality, on their incurable inadequacies: ‘I kept telling myself it is 
the school not me, Martha wrote half-way through first term. ‘But I 
think more and more I am beginning to realize that the problem lies 
within me.’ Everything was combining to make her doubt herself: 


I really could not have written this last night I was so upset. Even 
more so than my traumas with form 3. Then 4A. John [her super- 
vising teacher] relocated large nos of them & then gave them a talking 
to. I set them a question & the relevant pages to be read. John went 
out and bingo. They told me they didn’t want me to teach them — 
they didn’t like me etc. etc. exploded. What makes them think I 
like them? For the most part they are M.C. [middle class?] with all 
its prejudices and bigoted attitudes. They are rude, inconsiderate, 
irresponsible, disrespectful & all the other words I can’t think of at 
present. As far as they are concerned form 4 is a ‘mucking around’ 
year and they know they’ll be promoted to form 5 come what may 
= Ht when they hit tertiary institutions BOY, OH BOY, they will 
eel it. 


How much of this she actually said and how much she only thought is 
not clear from the diary. She didn’t know whom she hated more — her- 
self or the ‘kids’. 

At this point one supervisor mis 
equipment, let alone anything else, 
of her reactions: 


I didn’t change my class i.e. teaching method at all. 
I did the same thing as I had planned. 
I felt so self-conscious regarding (a) how I stood (b) grammar (c) 
the clothes I was wearing. 
I felt so nervous I was twisting the cord, pla 
all sorts of odd little movements. 
I talk much too quickly. ; 
I project a very pompous image over to the kids. 
At the week-end she wrote: ‘I really don’t feel like continuing. It’s not 
the course I have developed an aversion to, but the school & worst of 
all — kids. Some weeks later she is still bemused by self-criticism. The 
Problem is ‘my whole attitude towards the kids. I guess it’s a defence 
Mechanism but I do mean to be sincere — not pompous & dictatorial. 


© I really want to teach?’ i i 
Martha’s difficulties were complex. She had a deeply a 


family problem; a critically important love-affair that was being des- 
troyed by her anxieties; a sense of being isolated from the student 


8roup and threatened by them; a very difficult school; and an arid 
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guidedly videotaped a lesson. The 
‘threw’ her. She summed up some 


ying with my coat — 
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approach to her subjects, despite a record of the highest academic dis- 
tinction. To be constructively critical was extremely difficult in that it 
could so easily become a source of persecution — like the videotape: 


There has been a lot of discussion about feeling threatened in class- 
room situations. Well I feel threatened by other things as well — 
supervisors viewing my lessons, video-tape of the lesson is a new and 
consequently paralysing fear because the full extent of its use is 
unknown. The UNKNOWN QUANTITY IN A BLACK BOX = Video 
Man. 

It took me all of 5th period to quieten myself down. 

My pulse rate slowed back ... 

I grumbled about how I felt re the Course — sick of the school 
etc. I could easily have cried. I have become very tearful lately — I 
think it’s because I feel I am a failure as a teacher. 

I realize my teaching has loads and loads of faults, & I am trying 
to correct them. But I hate the thought of anyone seeing that tape. 
It’s like hanging your dirty washing on the line for everyone to see. 


The personal difficulties gradually spilled out and that made it easier 
knesses. Martha had a muscular, inflexibly 


1 fraid of being du 
his excuse was ‘almost feasible — 


truth ... I think he is beginning 
have achieved nothing else, Pd like to know that he is a friend and not 
an enemy. 

Finally we moved her to ano 
would respect her thoroughness 


ad assumed that the repu- 
sm meant that structured planning was 


: eir intellectual energi iations of this 
eT AS, 88-9). So gies (for variation 
this conviction: some stud 


1 ents tho 
Course subscribed to it 


— to the 
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tho i 

oe ed ye how students came to interpret our encourage- 
iothine was E a self-reliance as a criticism of structure, although 
he vost eee rom our intentions. Drawing the line between the 
site conti cam = difficult and Martha was experiencing a crip- 
sat treet bees ge very point. She was incapable of giving an un- 
erent n, but she seemed to think that she had to abandon 

rather than to structure more imaginatively. 


We i, , 
M des structured class ... It was really amazing the difference it 
a . Because it was organized in terms of the materials available in 
kids a started off on an equal footing. Hence normally quiet 
ol ally blossomed. Instead of ‘bright’ kids dominating they had 
ight to get their say ... 
No one grumped that the work was too ha 
too much... 
nee quite exciting to use this method as a means of gathering 
ass together as I had felt that I was losing some of them. 


She We ; 
ation te ec: to teach with children in the forefront of her imagin- 
, and thus to do justice to the content that had previously totally 


abso 
rbed her. At the end of the year she commented: 


rvy or tearful. I think I am begin- 
he greatest attribute of this 
— then you are in a better 


rd, or that there was 


i Ty tired, but no longer as ne 

Kee ee with myself and that’s t 

ones e for me. Once you know yourself 
sition to relate to kids. Keep the old chin up ..- 

Me I still feel isolated to a degree, but I have found that at the 

ies | school I have coped far more efficiently and effectively — 

thi is a need to be independent here and I am slowly responding to 
s. Independence — the ability to think and act — in a teacher is 

essential. 

4 This year has been a chall 

Owns. Probably its greatest v 
Personal development. It has i 


Up to me to correct them. 

sip senso doubt that I have done a great deal. In fact, the - 

Sice ard of my written work is well below last year. But prac. experi- 
— teaching and organizing — has improved so much it’s hard + 


to believe. And that after all is why I took this course -.. 
for a year I’ll never forget. 


Thanks Gwyn, Bernie & Rod 


enging one; a year of extreme ups-and- 
alue to me has been in my own 
Jluminated my failings & so now it’s 


he oe she won’t, and we shall never forget our own self-doubts. It 
Seer artha, in her worst doldrums, who consoled herself by her close 
Ta ct with a friend who, after a traditional Dip-Ed., cracked up in her 

year’s teaching. As Martha said herself, her Dip.Ed. would protect 
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her from that. Although it had been touch-and-go whether or not she 
would survive the year, she was convinced that block teaching rounds 
would not have revealed her great difficulties, and she felt that it would 
have been altogether too testing to have discovered them for the first 
time as a full-time teacher on her own. In fact she has taken a leading 
part in curriculum revisions in the school she was posted to. 


Norma’s difficulties with her pupils were rather different from 


Martha’s. Norma reacted by being casual and friendly instead of decep- 
tively frigid and ‘pompous’. Early in the first term she recorded: 
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This has perhaps been the most traumatic day of my progress toward 
teacher status. (Unfortunately, I am writing this on Sunday when it 
is a far away event of the past and must lose much of its immediacy 
& emotion)... 


Final period of the day — 4th form S/S ... Walked in & from the 
first moment everything went wrong. Disaster!! 

My eagerness & naivety in wanting to teach was certainly brought 
to bear in this class. From the start I had no control. My tack was to 
be cool, friendly & smiling even though I had been warned that the 
only thing they understand was authoritarianism. Instinctually I am 
ag. that approach but obviously the kids can’t grasp or appreciate a 
more intimate friendly approach. Even saying this, however, dis- 


misses the responsibility from me of making a complete mess of even 
this ideal aspect. I seem to have gone over this so much that it now 
seems redundant to be 


talking about what went wrong, I know, how- 
ever, that I need to analyse & understand the situation as it did have 
such a traumatic effect 


on me. 
1. Material — I wasn’t interested or sufficiently conversant. 


2. Class interest & participation — | made it a monologue especially 
when I realized there was no chalk or duster for pts on the board: I 


had it in mind to get them writin i i 
8 — this was supposed to quieten 
them down! .., pp a 


down completely ... 


Thursday evening was terrible. After 2 hrs blubbering I emerged # 
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physical wreck. I was totally exhausted physically & mentally. 

Friday — I felt and looked terrible on rising. Knowing that I had 
to face the other Dip. Eds & staff who would have heard versions on 
the grapevine, I dragged myself to Uni. The concern — it was killing: 
but I must admit rather nice. 


Although she did not see it at the time, there was a good deal of 
healthy fight-back from Norma even at the worst moments, and she did 
not turn her bitterness against ‘the kids’. Like many new teachers she 
was often ‘lost for words’. The strain of thinking simultaneously about 
the ‘what’ in the lesson — the next point I want to develop — while 
Meeting unforeseeable crises in classroom behaviour causes both mental 
Paralysis and a strange feeling of being outside oneself looking in as if 
Watching oneself through a telescope and being caught between the 
acting and the observing. , 

Myra, for example, like Martha, was so obsessed with listening to 
herself that she found herself out of touch with her pupils: 


I was too jittery to take in what the kids were doing — too busy 


listening to my grammar & making sure my voice didn’t cut out 
altogether. It was kind of unreal, seeing one of the rows of kids 
ignore me almost completely. (I later meandered over & discovered 
that they had nearly all finished at home the work I was setting for 


the rest of the class.) 


The same thing happened to Jock: 


I don’t know where to begin. I am still totally lost as soon as I begin 
talking to them. Even though a discussion did take place about Kes, 
I still couldn’t even follow my own plan (I'll have to have the pro- 
gression of things more clearly sorted out in my own mind = I 
start next time). I find it hard to concentrate on what the kids are 
saying even when they’re answering questions, because I'm too 
Caught up with what I’m to do after the guy finishes speaking. 


When students are acutely self-conscious, OUT words af im 
can confuse and confound them still further — can make them ur 


tain about which way to move. ‘Have your plan more clearly ai 
out’, says Jock, probably echoing what his supervisor had miei ‘ 
Ai things as I had planned’, says sar rin eee in mind our advice to 
part fro % plan according to how things g0- ; 

It was rain pee a9 plan more carefully, for his — 
tendency was to teach inspirationally and he could not yet do ar 0 
cessfully, He lost his place and his lessons fell apart. It was sal : | : 

ad not prepared enough: he was academically very soli l; bu a 
Preparation did not take into account (I gather from his diaries) the 
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sequence and the methods by which he would proceed, so that the 
lessons ran away from him and he had no strategies for calling them 
back. It was true that Martha ‘did things as I had planned’ far too un- 
swervingly. She ‘pushed on regardless’, with dedicated logic that 
blinded her to what sense, if any, it was all making to the children. Jock 
and Martha would inevitably make quite different sorts of teachers, and 
both could be admirably effective in their different ways, but helping 
them to solve their problems wasn’t as simple as that. 

Sometimes we gave contradictory, or apparently contradictory, 
advice to the one student. ‘You need to plan more thoroughly’, or “You 
should have changed your plan then’, could both be tight suggestions. 
Words are the very devil for the adviser. Martha, in her moments of 
greatest difficulty, was paradoxically both too structured and not struc- 
tured enough in her planning. She had an inexorable sense of where she 
was going; but early in the year she was So preoccupied with this that 
she had little sense of how the children saw where they were going. It is 
no accident that her final breakthrough came when she concluded that 
she needed more Structure, not less. She could not get to this point 
spontaneously, by being guided by what children said in reply — oF 
antagonism. She came to it by Structuring in a different way. Her super- 
visor helped her to build up a collection of excellent materials and to 
plan to use them in such a way that children would acquire a sense of 

chievement, and could then contribute to 
y responded to the material, what they said 
gic, thus giving her scope tO 


J a 
Neither sant Martha, thot SOF of teacher. Neither would Norma: 
methods for the time ng it helped her most to adopt Jocelyn $ 


e Se eing. Before doing so, she unintentionally 
a glee. Pparently Pompous, whereas Norma wandere 

om seemingly aimlessly, smiling charmingly a” 
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ushi i i 
= o haere R along with encouraging noises like, ‘mm’ or ‘yes’ 
oo a ions of what the last child said — that at least gave time 
a e to do next. 
ei Bereta all this it is scarcely surprising that the dominant 
por ele raran is not only, ‘What sort of a teacher can I be if 
an, fe . a also, ‘Do I really want to be a teacher?” Late in the 
a ran a lesson that wasn’t entirely unsuccessful’, but was no 
E beets yet she found it a ‘very rich experience. I became 
aie, a $ T myself, I began to understand things about kids, the 
being Iae = classroom dynamics’, even though ‘I felt as if I was 
tego — a torture chamber it ripped me apart so much at 
‘hy Gis a oncluded, The,2 most important things are a concern for 
sal take tt responsibility. I can forget my own fears, insecurities etc. 
Sh responsibility. Forceful words??? 
ortly afterwards we find: 


pried disillusioned student teacher! Just when does one 
This hear anything in this damned profession? 
than an ee was not a disaster, yet I feel that it upset me more 
and Fel ones taught. The anxiety, the feeling of incompetence 
leom a inability to cope with teaching reached a climax after this 
. Perhaps I am just tired and I know I have a lot of personal 


Pressures worrying me. 


made it — though painfully. A 
dents is that part which staff 
nd doubts, combined with 
ted references in diaries to 


A 

Rit oF ee for Norma had really 
Never kn e ‘hidden curriculum’ for stu 
Stresses nae about. The personal conflicts a 
a ieden amo a profession, led to repea 
Can't S that was almost beyond endurance. 
orma Ail into all the gory details as I fall asleep on my floral pillow’, 
my tae on one occasion — and later, ‘I feel extremely anxious re 
really had to find time to read. All I want to do is go to sleep. It’s 
‘Now Ifi news. Or another girl, at the very beginning of the year: 
cent of ind that this damn education business 1s taking up ninety per 
tired sedi, speaking time’, and the next morning, ‘What a day. I’m so 

Oth hot ... [had a hard time trying to comprehend Illich. i 
ers found the Course painful in ways that we could not possibly 


avi . 2 n 
a At ee in detail. Half-way through the year Roger astonished us 
hen one of us, while visiting his school, found him on the point of 
ately good attender at 


t 4 
naa it all in. Roger was quiet, a moder: 
lesa y classes, and he seemed self-possessed though somewhat 
in his p, Sa teacher he had a ‘whizz-bang’ reputation. He was thorough 
the ¢ Preparation; his organization of projects was outstanding in both 
ontent and the orderliness with which he managed to get pupils 
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participating in difficult tasks like field studies. He was a ‘straight- 
down-the-line’ man, but there was no doubt that his pupils learned a 
great deal and with considerable satisfaction. 

When he came in to discuss giving up the Course, he was some- 
what astonished by my assuring him that I would in no way try to in- 
fluence his decision. He knew that I knew his reputation as a teacher, 
and he feared that I would not be able to accept his doubts. He feared 
also, I suspect, that I would take any withdrawal from the Course as an 
implied criticism of it. The story tumbled out without anything like the 
coherence I have to give it in retelling it. 

He had always, he said, wanted to be a teacher. There had never 
been a moment’s doubt in his mind; but now he was convinced that he 
could never be the sort of teacher he wanted to be. He stood in the 
classroom, he said, hating himself. Above all, what convinced him of 
the necessity to get out was that he was in an unrelieved mood of 
depression — a thing that had never happened in his life before. Under- 
lying this, in part, was his discovery in himself of the capability of 
violence that he had never experienced before. He gave as example 
his totally losing his temper with two boys whose behaviour he thought 
selfish and defiant. With the first boy he so nearly lost control of his 
temper that he was terrified, and then with the second boy he grabbed 
his hair and actually hurt him before he could stop himself. When he 


Saw the boy later in the day, he knew that the child was hurt, both 
physically and emotionally, and he could do nothing — ‘I was simply 
appalled.’ 

All of this, and other 
establish a proper relation 


“A’s, and nothing ever lowe! 
to think critically, let alone 


with originality: terile education and it’s to? 


late to change!” 
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soninn ne to the possibilities of his own violence. Sooner or later, 
teacher r at course he had done, he would have had to face this as a 
Say pa a painful, it is something that was better examined 
Dads and ; pia year of training, than brushed aside or cosily rational- 
ie beire a A e course of talking about it Roger needed little prompt- 
litle thon = awned on him that a really cruel person would have given 
me g tto the hurt to his victim. His anguish could not be taken 
enote indifference. He is now a successful teacher. 


Keeping at ‘arm’s length’? 


eing sensit and being able to relate oneself to people, however, are 
Renter ler thing. Roger did eventually come to terms with his reti- 
Dra a ie did not find it easy to do. This was a constant difficulty 
conflict ne of students each year. Myra, for example, was still in 
distant i e in the year about whether she should be outgoing or 
, formal or informal. Her sensitivity on these issues continued to 
Paralyse her in action: 
at I get so cut up over it all, but 
I know Form I is not learning any 
not ‘improving’ ... It’s mostly 
f ‘difficult’ students 


roe know why it should be th 
a reached the stage now where 
cience with me teaching them & I’m 
my fault — even though this form has a lot o 
me have pretty severe behavioural and homelife problems. At the 
eginning of the year I thought I could reason with these kids and if 
they called me Myra, so much the better for the production of a 
friendly atmosphere. But they can’t appreciate reasoning unless they 
respect the teacher, and they certainly don’t respect me. They were 
no doubt as confused as I was by my ambivalent stance on discipline 


= which I theoretically detest but which must, in the practical situ- 
ation, be adopted I feel like a traitor with the tripey lessons I serve 


them ... Pm so depressed by the whole scene that I haven’t been 
able to think of anything else. At the moment I’ve screamed ‘Uncle’ 
until I can summon more mental & moral strength from somewhere. 


Fortunately, not all students are as vulnerable as the ones just 
quoted; but a school-based course must make allowances for all manner 
ie self-doubt, and however hard it might try — and we certainly did not 
Ty ~ it could not be a soft option, especially for its most sensitive 
Students. For them, the challenges do not have to be artificially induced. 
Perhaps this is in the nature of teacher per sê. Certainly the question, 
ie am I? occurs to most of them, and seldom can it fail to carry some 

teat. 

Ronald, a diffident, but inwardly strong student, a more mature 
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student than many, described in his end-of-year account of his teaching 
how he had tried himself out in many approaches. At first, he said: 


my need was to develop some sort of assurance that I, as a person 
who has always been rather slow and hesitant socially, was capable 
of gaining the respect of students and establishing a good relation- 
ship ... 

gone in accepting and even 
didn’t worry me ... But as 
nessages ... I suppose I first 
- They were pushing me to see 


And from the teachers, Sympathetic smiles — ‘how did it go?’ — 


difficulties they had had .. 


en this happens I 
-+ I have been using their 


e Ya Sos oe himself partly because he was influenced by the 
i Presented, but even more importantly because he was trying 
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phate! his image with his principles. He says quite explicitly at one 
EMe. ant eae this reconciliation many mistakes were inevit- 
ctor phe mEn that he could not push himself to acquire a satis- 
italic ke y distorting his nature and his beliefs. He could satisfy 
Would me oy to resort to play-acting, but it is quite clear that he 
ain 1? mec inally settle for that resolution of the problem. The ‘Who 
She, question is both a personally painful and an ideologically testing 
tae of our older students, Jim, a man in his mid-twenties, had 
final = ar’s abortive experience in teaching. He joined the Course as a 
chose in to discover whether teaching could ever be for him. He 
he ta ourse B and he chose to work in a community school because 
ability ae diagnosed his troubles as coming from an in- 
wie P make contact with children. We were disturbed by the way in 
Selon ne spent his first few months — mostly sitting around in the 
di mee the school ‘talking to kids’. When we did see him teach 
his E ri time he was disorganized and ineffectual. He finally wrote 
clasaly’ h study on a small group of the children he came to know 


Tam Critically concerned with the problems of kids who come from 
working-class families and to whom school is one long piece of irrel- 
evant boredom. [This had been his experience in that previous year 
Of teaching,] What do you do with kids like that? 


ai In a normal school situation of large classes and teachers seeing 
iscipline as a very necessary ingredient in order to do anything at all 
ir defensive groups, must 


With 30 kids, then these kids, formed in thei 
spend most of their time shuffling between periods of time at the 
headmaster’s study, time in corridors, time in psychologists’ rooms 
drawing circles, and time ‘wagging it’. I have spent the last four 
Months talking to these kids of mine every day and although I have 
at last gained a degree of acceptance by them, it is still only in short 
moments that I manage to ‘allow’ them the confidence to drop their 
Tole in the group and talk in a way that I regard as important ie. 
getting at what they really feel and think about things. The impli- 

] school situations are frighteningly 


Cations of this progress for norma’ 


real, 
I think that the only hope of doing anything with these kids has 


to be ona personal level i.e. what Kozol would call ‘immersion in 
the situation of the victim’ or Dennison might call ‘respecting the 


Culture of the child you are teaching in a personal way” at 
It can be a very despairing project to think of kids being fated by 


their home environments ... I think I can say, without any claim to 
Melodrama, that at least one of my kids will spend a fair part of his 
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life in prisons and there may be no way that I can have any effect 
upon that ... 

Helping a middle-class kid to make a bead head-dress, love 
Dryden or weave a tapestry can be a worthwhile activity. It is a lot 
harder to help keep one of my kids out of jail and for me it becomes 
a matter of priorities with my time ... 

An entry in my school diary on the 12th of April is the first entry 
that I have about the group: : 

‘There is a group of kids who come from working-class families 

and who are anti-intellectual and anti-arty. There are rumours of 

police scraps and flick-knife carrying. One ... was involved with a 

school trial over some used or stolen goods ... 

I would like to get closer to those kids and find out if I can 
what they are interested in.’ 
It is interesting and faintly amusing to look back on this account 
which mirrors a certain naive disbelief coupled with a paternalistic 
[conceit] that I would find out what these kids wanted to learn i 
about and by this get them into a class where their moral awakening 
would begin, guided by pliant handling. 


I think it fair to say that the problem was a little more difficult 
than I had thought at that stage. 


Jim knew best how to sor 
cess with him is that we gave 
in second term when he ask 
joy, he gave a most origi i 
talent that he continued to develop! $ 


There are at least two threads runnin 
Students’ search for self. I b 


> : i is 
ave? The ideological implications of th 
only been touched on so far; but it ms 
Occupied each student seemed with hims 
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during his worst ‘traumas’ ; ; 
an ideological and moral question; his anguish was a ‘should’ question — 
m’s a i eilei 
aS tcf yas specially interesting in that his dilemma was resolved 
with a particulari ei be for him in the closeness he established 
though his er y difficult group of boys. He did not ‘save’ them, 
A on pe work with them suggests that he helped all but 
convinced eal ES The point at the moment is that he 
Of, and. afi insi ae true teaching lay in a deeply-meant acceptance 
whethier'siich = into, his pupils. His despair lay in his doubts about 
the orditiary sein gree. was practicable for the ordinary teacher in 
of children ae i teaching many different classes and thus hundreds 
foundly disturb bine especially when the pupils happened to be pro- 
teach in a con e and resistant. His answer to this lay in his deciding to 
siderable Keen ae school, which he has done ever since with con- 
‘lsskiGonr ss both humanly andas a far more competent and inspired 
teacher than he was at the beginning of his year with us. 


T ; 
he teaching style for me 


diaries and depth studies 
limmer of hope seemed 
felt some closeness with 
feasibility in a big school 


Wh 
is ba aici have taught me from their 
to dee ae than I ever suspected, every g 
evef one rd the student in trouble or doubt 
of n . Jim was pessimistic about the 
examples rs 5 from his experiences; but we can, and shall, turn to 
learnt them students who learnt some of the lessons Jim learnt, but 
right in haa a big school. I think, nevertheless, that Jim was basically 
ten’s or tes arge institutions militate against the possibilities of chil- 
ithout ae learning to be ‘persons’ in the way I have in mind. 
well ono ting on to sociological arguments on this point, I am pretty 
Significanth « the difficult question of discovering ‘Who am 2 is most 
ertain] y and helpfully faced when there can be frank friendliness. 
y Course B’s experience in trying to run over-large group 


Semina 

a e. bears this out. Of course a large lecture or the mass viewing of 

, and other big-scale projects, can be educative, and shouldn’t 
ften learn about our- 


Nécessay 
selves one be eliminated; but what we more O 
y ay from a more intimate setting. Large classes may be shown 
skills po oy to be as effective as small ones in teaching easily measured 
teaches i h as spelling or computing; but I have yet to hear anyone who 
at arm’s E a small community school talking about keeping the children 
The be until they respect your authority. : 

rawn fi e/they mentality, which is expressed so often in metaphors 
rom combative sports or warfare, is odd, to say the least, when 


one t 
considers that pupils, teachers and school share — OT should share — 
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the one basic object of furthering learning. Often we have to agree with 
students that their supervisors’ advice to be aloof and stern before they 
can afford to be relaxed and friendly is expedient; but if the advice 
betokens an underlying acceptance of hostility it can only be accepted 
as a necessary evil — a temporary compromise until the sources of con- 
flict are better understood. If that is sentimental, then I have been @ 
sentimental teacher at both the toughest south-east London Modern 
schools and the most academically elite girls’ school in Melbourne. : 
Big institutions create constraints of their own that have little, if 
anything, to do with learning. Small community schools, while they 
may justify all sorts of criticism, can seldom be charged with being im- 
personal and anti-pupil. It is not surprising that ‘progressive’ large 
schools like Countesthorpe in Leicestershire, or Thomastown an 
Huntingdale in Victoria, have devised ways of dividing the school into 
smaller administrative and teaching units. Even when this is not done» 


some teachers will find ways of creating smaller groups that work 
closely with them. 


the crunch, the pupils knew that she was on their side. They were awe 
v beyond it. They knew that if she seeme? 


her child as being an 
manifest that sort of 
umbilical cord. 

The notions of formality /in formality , distance/closeness, haughtiness/ 
easiness are ones that show again how devilish words are. There 47° 
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informal, 
referable to in said to 
ghty teachers eee legturei a them 
many formal, distant, | ly But ae diinply acting i view. The 
close, easy ones (and k nt of teaching i ihi to reject a ‘crash hot 
students, ‘Ninety per E er Wee that IE "hing about kids, 
itreparably, and in me of my ona TT so wrong, 
teacher who said to no er cent; if he cent, was bape teacher in 
teacher’ he'd ee him d ie him 100 per ae skill of nee it was 
buy ol and society’, he'd gi Leste ane are t the sort 0 
but was still very cee that student's conflicts abou 
ee aoe — that 1 al I? ng wanian, bad if 
id at a crucia mo thes ive youn fecti 
teacher he wanted to pei and de hor immediately effect care, 
ngela, although a anita that made ared with the s that every 
Sense of dedication to vie ssons Were ‘eae try to pa She En 
ao mewhat formidable. e the childr a her maleria pos first eo 
and in giving them she pre: the stimulation at the end 0 cared tod 
one of them would rise to supervisor sai her when she 
that? taken rack — E teac 
that she would becon 


è us 
jgoro 
anii for 
rmal nent 
shat for *5 comm 
in a big, ieee 
aught in bee the 
end, Ithough we a oho venfarced 
i hidre 
School, it Was the childre 
Angela: 


Before | sta 
room, I felt 
interestin 
Students 
4 total 

etwee 
OF crus 


class- 
in the nd 
ieve in love ared ar 
is year I didn’t believe Og PeR inë 
rted Dip.ed. this T encher ie me that ae 
that being a goo controlling, pen this, I EA contac 
8 materials to a ile I still believ some emor endency r 
to work upon it. W = there must P dangerous ae a teache 
educational K day tman A ko know ly happy 
h pubis and ceili TT add is genuine 
sala 
h, but... 1 now Sep their potentia 
Cares for them, believes 


P om- 

makes. ou are C ful 

teacher m hat y rfu 

h the demands a to pupils t 
When they WN to communicate 

+ It is difficult to 

Mitte t 


ne O ae 
e tap son par aa : di 
them, that your aim is wani stupidly d 

re Othe i tham without app that must onderfu 

I Then alils licate balance | and do W! n’t done 

tal. There isa rT diedeanes are oe «You have $ 

SI ay — “I think ing, Y, and 

oto sn se ee moe ally iiel 3 eal 

ch, 1 ionally, intelle 5 

At theme Capable ade Tam ges I see pee of Ss 

the Moment I fee eaan pupils Ate am 
Socially committed to sean While 
z i : 
eit ©Xpectations of ther 
Was o; 


a m- 
m el col 
ents, w fe 
7 to stude „Ino 
inging beautiful things disciplines 
n about a ent was to an pupils --- 15 
Chan geq <.. My commi ment iO 
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After my last lesson with the fourth formers they gave me a book 
of Australian myths and legends. I was so happy and touched that 
they had enjoyed me and my teaching so much ... Pm sure I'll always 
remember that class as my first real teaching. 


If we turn to Martin, we find him coming to his own conclusions, = 
a large high school that, although in some respects impersonal a 
bureaucratic, was beginning to encourage innovations and Sras 
pilot schemes. Within this school Martin had the good fortune to wor! 
with two teachers with very different teaching styles. One, Lloyd Jones, 
was jointly appointed to our Course and to the school. The other, 
Carole Buhaj, was a senior teacher there who had worked with the 
Course for several years as a Supervisor of our students. Martin observed 
that, different though the approaches of these two were, there was 
something of overarching importance that enabled them both to suc- 
ceed as teachers. This is how he interpreted what he saw, after talking 


to them and taping and filming them at work as part of his chosen 
depth study. 


It is worth quoting Martin at some 
between these two teachers, his adr 
to work out just where he stood: 


length because his comparison 
niration for them both, enabled him 


Carole Buhaj says that ... kids know that teachers have real, trouble- 
some lives, that they have problems ... and are secretly not easily 


shocked. But somehow they expect some sort of saint/wowser when 


the person becomes a teacher. So it’s important to maintain expec- 
tation. 


Later he described 
in which there was a 
‘hassle’ which some ‘o 
Martin then looked 


Lloyd’s classes, as they appeared to him, as ones 
good deal of movement, informality, and lack of 
ther teachers wouldn’t lolerate’. 

for significant comparisons: 


going on in both Carole 

Firstly both Situatior 
are really shaped by th 
... Lloyd’s informality 
atmosphere because th 
another kid. 


ns are artificial to the extent that both classes 
e personality and expectations of the teacher 
is artificial ... It’s a special ... convivial 

ere is a benevolent adult running it — not 


Carole’s class, more Straight, more topic-centred is artificial like 
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most traditional classroom setups are supposed to be. Ina significant 
sense one is no more real than the other. 

In the framework of Flemington High, and allowing for the neces- 
sary implications of that, that form 2 is Carole’s class, that form I is 
Lloyd’s. And they can really use that power. ’ 

In both cases something happens that I’m really on about. Kids 
can make emotional and intellectual demands on the teacher. They 
can establish themselves as a personality there. 

That’s fairly obvious in the Form 1 ... The facility to roam and 
play is fairly important ... In a more teacher-orientated class kids 
establish their personality in the ability to answer back, to refuse to 
volunteer, ... even not to be hassled ... In Lloyd’s classroom I am 
aware of tons of different personalities because they have such a 
good chance of expressing them. 

I find in Carole’s classes that the same thing is there but a little 
harder to identify. 


In looking at the very different teaching styles of two teachers 
whom he admired, Martin had found a common element that helped 
him to answer the questions, ‘What sort of a teacher do I want to be?’ 
What sort of a teacher can I be?’ 

Martin then described a lengthy discus 
Carole’s class. It was on what could have 
tole of migrant women — because it touched on very deep differences 
in the children’s experiences. It was a class in which feelings could 
become very heated as the ‘old Australians’ attacked the migrants for 
greedily working too hard and the migrants attacked the ‘old Australians’ 
for exploiting them and leaving them all the dirty jobs. Martin reported 
that the discussion lasted for an hour and a half. ‘The class was divided, 
laughing and applauding points as they were made. It had become a 
really good self-sustaining argument’: 


sion that he tape-recorded in 
been a really ‘hot’ issue — the 


O.K. They could establish their personalities in that room. Firstly, 
although Carole’s the boss the atmosphere is always really comfort- 
able. Secondly, she makes efforts to include all sorts in the work. 
Kids are reinforced in that way- Thirdly her attitudes to behaviour 
demand a fair amount of integrity from the kids. Much more subtly, 
there is a sense that she knows about and tries to understand every 
kid in the class and without that being obvious you can just sense 


that. Lastly, she doesn’t try to intrude beyond a point of ‘teacher’ or 


‘supervisor’ or ‘friend’ so that you can be yourself outside her sphere 
of influence and with her good will. I feel that as much as the kids 
do and it’s really good. 


Two styles of teaching are really different. Two teachers have 
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different parts of themselves to offer. But there is an all important 
carefulness in both. j 
The teachers are different in a way I didn’t expect. I noticed that 
_ Carole’s class has a greater facility for argument or discussion. They 
talk about issues really well ... 

I guess what you remember in school are the mad times, or the 
times when you are affected personally. I think you assimilate learn- 
ing; it just becomes part of you. So if I go back to Betty [whom he 
described earlier as a pupil who puzzled and worried him] ... she 
does know something about Newport power station; she has argued 
animatedly. And she is a more interesting person for that knowledge. 
People might prefer Lloyd’s or Carole’s style. But that largely 
depends on what they are more comfortable with, themselves. It 
would be absurd to ask Carole to become like Lloyd ... or Lloyd to 
become like Carole. Lloyd has talked to me about teaching methods 
that begin with the kids’ discovering, searching out for material 
rather than having it brought to them and imposed upon them (and 
encountering the risk of alienation and rejection). So [in the lesson 
he taped] ... there are plenty of books, a resource in .,. the school 
nurse [who attended the class] and a generally expansive atmos- 
phere. They were learning in that way. 

But one kid said about Lloyd, he was a great teacher. When 
pushed she said he was really friendly, he did everything for them 
(he took them places etc.) and he made them do no work. In fact, 


like Carole’s class and Betty she was learning things sneakily, via the 
back door, so to speak. r 
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I talked to sor F 
; a e bad. y were calling the tune till then and 
re i 
member By E that the phrase turned up then. I can still re- 
Aia i mas Ga a with those girls before I understood them. 
Pm not talkin = they had me at a loss for something to do. So 

In this at — that sort of calling the tune. Äi 
those girls, | oa I found out the history of especially one of 
you miss me? er I became powerful again. She still says Do 
the Betty Sievi i isten and she’s a good friend [‘she’ is probably 
recognised in th ra referred to] . Similarly as long as my power is 
them powerin nE assroom I’m happy to play the game of giving 
on me, to ener of the opportunity to make emotional demands 
to talk, to guns e, to criticize me, to laugh at me and each other, 
they want of T h, to some extent to bring their lives, or as much as 

own involved peu the class-room. As long as there’s no put- 

I think ee ae rather, as long as I can cope with the put-down. 
somehow give by uation is as fanciful as Carole Buhaj’s. But both 
classroom and oe kids a chance to establish an identity within the 
me). Both i he teacher a chance too (that’s really important for 

nvolve the teacher being aware of every kid. 


would not have 


ed ever 
hci eTe a oy tested himself and been tested. He had dis- 
ei an into studied pe d cope with behaviour that could easily have 
chil poise, He had perme if it had continued to threaten his dignity 
dishness for e eA some inner power that enabled him to treat 
Or protectin ai it was, without descending to childishness him- 
come him, J g himself by a heavy-handedness that he knew would ill 
a of what ale he saw in Carole’s and Lloyd’s styles different 
we he disco e called ‘artificiality’, so, I think, he would say that the 
artificiality’ ee for himself also contained that quality. Perhaps 
Point he was S not quite the right word, for when he amplified it the 
actor that t making was that the personality of the teacher is the key 
urns the classroom into something 


Fesumab ite natural, and 
+ l icti A not quite natura’, 
think hi y distinguishes it from the playground or the dining-table. I 


t 
een k, an adult, mature _, 
ifferen hat vague condition, 


Martin’ 
j In’s Ş 
Suited resolution — and it was a resolution — 


is necessa ae 
ssary. Within that broad and somew 
‘ve in different ways: 


as Cy 
t arole i A 
el put it to me, neither she nor Lloyd would ‘sw 


Nem lie 
s,c k j 
You koere ete., or they would feel uncomfortable .-- [We agree] 
Ork with ther o make honest communications with kids or you can t 
m? 
y that 


oth Ca ; 
arole and Lloyd know that children sense the authorit 
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comes from simply being older and wiser. Both are assured of their own 
integrity, as Martin learned to be assured of his; but underlying the suc- 
cess of all three was the sacredness of the integrity of the ‘kids’, and the 
recognition, as Lloyd put it to Martin, that they can teach the teacher 
too. As Martin concluded his observations: 


Kids don’t turn out the same but their expertise is as valuable in its 
own right as the next. It’s important for them to come into contact 
with a variety of teachers who can offer a variety of opportunities. 

What can I offer? I haven’t said much at all about teaching 
methods. And if I should have bulk learning ideas by the end of the 
year then fail me. 


In coming to this conclusion Martin had been influenced by some- 
thing Lloyd had said to him earlier in the year — something that came 


to have growing meaning for him as his own experiences widened and as 
his thinking deepened: 


Lloyd Jones said something really interesting that I didn’t quite 
understand — that in teaching you have to be your own deviant. I 
think classrooms should cope with socially acceptable deviants. 


By ‘being your own deviant’, Lloyd, I think, meant that the teacher 
has a right to his own idiosyncracies. And by ‘socially acceptable’ 
Martin had in mind not only that the ‘kids’ should be respected, but 
also that they should become ‘more interesting’ people for the knowledge 
they acquired — whether they admitted to it or not. I have quoted 
Martin at some length since he went a long way towards clarifying the 
criteria by which successful teaching might be judged while allowing for 
the necessary diversity entailed in encouraging each teacher to be a 
different ‘me’. 

And coming to terms with the ‘me’ is the first — the most difficult — 
step. Students may and do press for ‘tips for teachers’ as an escape 
from, a palliative in, learning to be a teacher. There is nothing wrong 
with ‘tips’ or (a more telling phrase) ‘survival techniques’ so long as 
they are seen for what they are. Fear of children is linked with students’ 
uncertainty about the ‘Who am 1?’, and quick remedies to immediate 
difficulties simply camouflage the problem — a problem that remains 
evident in the we/they attitude in many schools. When that we/they 
attitude indicates not a difference in role or maturity or learning but a 
defensive, indefensible hostility, the safety devices, the ‘tips’, have 


become ends in themselves that have no place in a school that truly 
values its pupils’ learning. 
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Being at risk 


1 


Danger as the challenge 


In giving teaching practice the central place in our year of teacher 
training we knew that we were putting the students at risk. Any teacher 
training, indeed any teaching, will do this, but it is a question of how far 
one should go. The students chose our Course knowing, as they put it, 
that they were being thrown in at the deep end. Their choice of meta- 
phor is significant in that it is drawn from an outdoor, physical pursuit. 
Any physical education teacher or teacher in charge of school camps 
knows that while part of the appeal for his pupils lies in the inevitably 
challenging sense of risk and potential danger, it is irresponsible to 
ignore safety precautions or to encourage over-ambitious daring. It is 
easier to know when to risk the literal deep end and how to do it than 
it is to take risks with people’s personalities — yet they must be taken 


no less in teaching than in life. 
dgy, unadventurous teachers whose 


: There are far too many sto 
approach to their work and their classes is humdrum and safely set 
ing innovations available to 


in dreary routine, ignoring the challengi 
them if they were less timid. Challenges cannot be productive without 
Some uncertainty and a willingness to see when failure will become 
irretrievable. Each person must learn this for himself — the limitations 
in the circumstances and his personal limitations. Just as fear of drown- 
ing becomes damaging when it turns to panic, so fear of failure in 
teaching can turn into neurotic anxiety or even the disintegration of the 
teacher. For this reason, there must be a lifesaver standing ready to 
jump in should the novice swimmer panic or if a shark should suddenly 
be sighted. It goes without saying that the instructor must be extremely 
vigilant and a very good swimmer too. Perhaps this is why so many 
teacher-training courses are exercises in paddling. 

Where human fallibility is concerned, some of the risks are 
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incalculable. And this we discovered increasingly as our experience 
grew: staff at University and in schools also very often felt themselves 
at risk. If we revert to Martin, whose self-analysis ended the last chapter, 
we find that he fairly successfully answered the question ‘Who am I?’ 
by the end of the year, and in doing so he was aided, more than they 
knew, by two very effective teachers whom he studied and who helped 
him. By the end of the year he had come to terms with how he reacted 
to being ‘put down’, as he termed it, by the ‘kids’. He had learned to 
understand ‘cheek’, and in understanding it he rose above it, laughing at 
both himself and the pupils. He thus converted cheek to permissible, 
tolerable fun. The little puss who irrelevantly asked, ‘Did you miss 
me?’, could now do so without threatening Martin’s dignity because he 
had understood that underneath the ‘put down’ she really wanted to be 
missed, wouldn’t admit it sentimentally, but was grateful when it was 
tacitly understood for what it was. Martin had learned to stand outside 
the relationship while sharing in it affectionately. 

The threat that children present to the novice teacher was one 
that we expected, and the students rightly saw it as of paramount 
importance. But the problem was seldom quite so simple as we had 
thought. The difficulty of warding it off or, even better, mastering 
it, was no simple matter. Supervising teachers can under- or over- 
react; the lore of the school can militate against sensible responses; 
university staff can be touched in unexpectedly vulnerable spots 
when consulted; fellow-students can compound the victim’s sense of 
inadequacy; and that sense of inadequacy can be largely due to per- 
sonal, private dilemmas. An insecure love-affair can have a student ‘all 
mixed up’ about whether he lacks charm, or humour, or intelligence, or 
whatall, just at the time when childish capers from pupils, displays of 
brilliance from fellow-students, and abruptness from staff all serve to 
underline the uncertainty. 

For Sandra, for example, the failure of children at a community 
school to be attracted to options she offered became entangled with 
her sense of personal failure; and the arrival of one of us from the 
University, when she was ‘so completely dismal and the children 


even more so’, sent her headlong into overwhelming and destructively 
self-indulgent depression: 


I fantasized for days on how good I would be if I was just out of 
that school ... At the moment I would give anything to see more 
faces lined up before me ... My ideas of failure that keep crowd- 

ing in seem to overwhelm any other thoughts ... My personal life 

is also a complete write-off ... Feeling unattractive. uninteresting 

... and being disposed of by yet another male has only com- 
pounded my misery ... I think that I will try to get out of it by 
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throwing myself into my work but as soon as I try to do that I just 
get myseif into a worse situation ... All I do is sit around and feel 
sorry for myself and wish that I could wish myself off the face of 
this earth ... The trouble at school ... is that the only way you can 
get anywhere is ... by being charismatic ... I hold no attraction for 
the kids. 


This sort of inter-relatedness of personal, professional and academic 
events makes nonsense of the hard-nosed theorists who try to divorce 
pastoral care from academic responsibility, as if for the teacher (at 
school or at university) the two are separable and should be kept separ- 
ate — each to his own speciality, the teacher to his academic standards 
and the social worker, the priest, the counsellor, the parent to his 
pastoral responsibilities. 

Of course, no teacher can be a substitute parent or lover or god. Of 
course, as university staff, our first responsibility is to try to produce 
scholarly and skilful teachers; but this we cannot hope to do if we seg- 
ment the student into a 9-5, Monday to Friday working person, and an 
evenings or week-end other person. Living just isn’t like that and it is 
idle to pretend that it is. On the other hand, there is an inner privacy 
that staff or fellow-students invade at their peril. It is the stress created 
by this apparent paradox that this chapter is largely about. 


Pupils as the threat 


Martin’s search for a teaching style that suited him was, as we know, 
largely a question of working out the kind of relationship with ‘kids 
that would enable him to teach comfortably and honestly. He learned 
how to handle mischief with kindness and dignity. It wasn’t easy for 
him, but it was even harder for some other students. 

Norma, for example, whom we also encountered in the last chapter, 
was having serious difficulties with her actual teaching and class 
management, She was an engagingly attractive young woman — one 
whom, in pre-Women’s-Lib. days, we should have dared to call extremely 
feminine. She was placed in a boys’ school, with a largely male staff. 
She learned very quickly that, because the school had many steps, she - 
had to wear jeans not skirts — and not merely because of the boys! 
Early in the year the boys tested her out. Two or three of them dared a 
friend, indeed offered him $1.50, to ask Norma if she was a virgin. She 
was quite unruffled, and merely told him to go away and stop being 
Stupid. She thought the incident funny and told one of the staff about 
the joke; but he took it very seriously and it became a major issue, the 
boys eventually being sent to the Principal to be disciplined. It was the 
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action that was taken rather than the incident itself that upset Norma. 
She saw it for what it was — a childish prank that probably said more 
about single-sex schools than about Norma. She had far more serious 
worries, and would not have let the two matters become confused if the 
school had not led her to take it all more seriously. 

Liz, by contrast, was in a big co-educational school where she found 
herself being tested when she was giving the class a test in biology: 


They asked me the answers to test Q’s and read my face for the 
answer. I’ll have to develop some sort of protection against that. One 
boy, a ringleader, asked me, ‘Please, Miss, what’s faeces?’ I said that 
he’d come across the word before; what did he think it meant? He 
insisted and the whole room was listening. So I told him that it was 
shit, and it was left at that, with no reaction that I could detect. 


They all just went back to work; no titters or anything. A strange 
experience. 


And that, it seems, was that. 


Morag had spent the greater part of the year in a community school 
and was changed to a more typical school, after discussion with us, to 
give her wider experience before the year ended. It was a boys’ school. 
In one of her first lessons, she moved over to a group of boys who were 
interrupting the lesson and she (unwisely) picked up their scribbling to 
discover ‘the scrawly drawing of a curly head with specs’. The drawing 
was labelled ‘Sirly Temple’. ‘It was me!’ she exclaimed in her diary. ‘I 
wonder if “Sirly” stands for Shirley or Surly?!’ It seemed to pass off as 
it should, but several days later when she was taking a small group for 
reading, the same boys sat next to her and one of them again drew 
Shirley Temple - ‘To get attention?’ she asked herself. She concluded, 


at the very end of the period at the large boys’ school, that the com- 
munity school produced 


serena image conflicts ... Here the boys can’t work out whether 
m: 
1. inexperienced student teacher & a chance to give false names, 
have the new teacher on about school rules 
2. sex object — well, I wasn’t used to propositions, smart remarks, 
whistles and nude drawings at the community school 
3. a little Shirley Temple and not to be taken too seriously: per- 
haps a friendly recipient of animals, tales about family & 
school and of Shirley Temple drawings. 
But of course self-image isn’t everything. Just one of these student 
teacher obsessions! I have seen large classes & become aware of the 


problems of holding attention of, directin dint i diverse 
group (PLATITUDE GRATIS). A 
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Morag, despite the flippancy, was concerned about her proper role and 
her dignity. She learned quite quickly that the sort of free-and-easy 
relationships with pupils at a community school could be, and were, 
misunderstood in a school where the pupils were not used to them. 

Perhaps, for student teachers, single-sex schools intensified sexual 
skittishness and immaturity, but the problem also arose in co-educational 
schools. Jacqueline, who taught in a large coeducational high school, 
noted in her diary at the end of her first month: 


I breezed into sixth-form French, this class really appeals to me even 
though I feel as if I have a problem with one of the boys. I know 
that he stares at me during the lesson and that he doesn’t concen- 
trate on his work at all. I don’t know what to do. 


And she really didn’t. The problem continued to haunt her for some 
time until it became the subject of a lengthy and profitable discussion 
Over my dinner-table about a month later — of which more anon. i 

It was not only women students who had problems about being sex 
objects’, Male Libbers may note that, at the very same school, Antonio 
had his fans: 


The 3rd Form Special Studies class was quite interesting. The group 
of girls who sit at the back, and who have acquired a dislike for me 
[I wonder?] decided to imitate my every move. When I scratched 
my head they did also etc. This went on for a while, so I went up to 
them and told them it was amazing what they could do when they 
tried; whereupon, they asked me if I had been cireumoitea T res- 
ponded that anything I had on me didn’t need cutting off. hey = 
giggled, and I left them as I thought the conversation wasn t particu 
larly relevant to land use in the Mildura Irrigation District. 


Antonio was more bothered than he cared to admit. He nek = 
incident in a seminar as well as writing about it in his diary; 


Sense of the ridiculous saved him. Although Jock also had a keen sense 


of humour and, like Antonio, was the butt of pathetically juvenile I 
tation, he was severely shaken by the teasing he was subjected to early 


in the year: 


Felt at a loss as to how to cope with 2 giggling girls in the corner m 
they seemed to sense my inadequacy — One ot them sve oe 
me later in a real ‘pally’ way and said ‘Gee, I love pos y o > 2 
I must be pretty transparent, "cause obviously she could see mg 
through me. 


t 
Jock met a different sort of stunt from fifth-form boys about a mon h 


later: 
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The kids put on this dumb act for me and peacefully watched me 
crumble before their very eyes. They just didn’t bother answering 
any questions, till I got really nervous — the more nervous I got, the 
more one little shit in particular kept smiling (or sneering), till I 
almost started throwing up all over them. 


A little later, with the same class: 


The fifth-form composition course was much better today than it 

was when I ‘crumbled’ in front of the kids. This time I felt far more 

confident and prepared, and the kids sensed this. One of them came 

up to me at the end of the period and quite seriously told me I 

should try and get a job on T.V. because I had ‘such a fabulous sense 

of humour’ — I’m too much of a cynic to believe that he’d be saying 
+» anything to me without tongue-in-cheek, so now, I’m wondering 


whether I’m too dry and humourless with them!! I have a slight case 
of paranoia, I think. 


We can be left with little doubt about his humour w. 


hen five days later 
he gives an account of a third-form lesson: 


The game I played with adjectives etc, was quite successful ... The 
highlight of the lesson was when we were doing plural noun forms 
and some vile creature farted. The effect it had on the class was 
quite ‘explosive’ — half the class was almost blue in the face, trying 
to withhold the laughter, when I casually said — ‘I hope we don’t 
hear the plural form of that!’ Then they actually did explode — 


laughing uncontrollably — so that my battered ego was momentarily 
mollified. 


Even three months later Jock was in conflict: 


I had my blackest day ever last Thursday — but I’ve told so many 


people about what a fool I made of myself in class, that I couldn’t 


possibly repeat the whole fiasco again in writing. (I guess I should 
have made this journal my 


first confidant.) Anyway, to face the 
little shits on Wednesday is about the last thing on earth I feel like 
doing. To face ... my Supervisor I think must be the 2nd last thing I 
feel like doing. To be a teacher, I think, must be the 3rd last thing I 
feel like doing. 


By then the teasing had taken a more serious turn having created two- 
way hostility — there’s just so far that a Sensitive person can be pushed. 

e nervousness bit? ... I really don’t know’, and in 
da lesson around two records, the ‘Grand Canyon 
- There was a good discussion. 
ell broke loose’. He threatened 
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detentions and then decided instead to ‘discuss the whole problem of 


discipline and punishment’: 


As a result I was told that I was ‘boring’, ‘only a student-teacher’, ‘a 
hypocrite’ and any other number of things. That’s what happens 
when you try to be another H. Kohl and find out ‘where the kids are 
at’. I honestly do not think I am boring or not interesting. ' 


And I can assure you that he is not; but taunting had turned to mutual 
hostility, and for Jock this became an ideological decision: ‘I defy the 
great “Progressives” like Holt, Kohl or “even” Newsome to work their 
magic ... I say it’s not me but the “system”? 

In reality, if one has the audacity to talk about someone else’s 
reality, Jock knew it was both. His downfall lay in his gentleness and 
extreme sensitivity. His dry humour was essentially adult — the sort of 
humour that was usually turned against his own inadequacies. This 
made him a delight in University seminars, but fair game for callous, 
callow youths. Whereas Martin, Norma, Morag, Jacqueline and Antonio 
Could all, in time, treat teasing or crushes relatively lightly, for Jock 
they continued as a major symptom of his own doubts about where his 
authority might lie. 

The incidents might have seemed trivial, but underlying them were 
deeply serious matters of principle, probably the most serious being the 
question of how dependent or moon-struck one should allow pupils to 
become, or, on the other side of the coin, how much chiaking it was 
Safe to allow. These questions raised subtle further questions about 
friendliness vis-a-vis aloofness towards children; and all of these con- 
Siderations tumed back on and around the question of how important 
it was for the teacher to want to be liked — in short on how personally 
dependent the teacher was on the children. 7 

The over-simple and misleading answer to the kinds of problems just 
Outlined is found in the old cliché that never fails to turn up dozens of 
times each year when supervisors advise student-teachers to keep the 
Pupils at arm’s length until discipline is in fact so well established that it 
is possible to relax and be friendly. What in fact emerges from chapter 2, 

believe, is that students tended to fear children and to be ill at ease in 
the classroom until they established some close personal relationship 
that broke the barriers both ways. Carole, as an experienced teacher 
Preferred to keep the myth of the distance of the teacher as a myth; 
but Martin’s analysis of this was that the myth was obviously under- 
Stood by Carole and her pupils, and they both tacitly agreed that it was 
More comfortable to work together this way. The thing revolves around 
Just what one means by ‘distance’. 

Before looking further at this, let us look 
which the problem was most acute for some s 


more closely at the way in 
tudents — that is, we shall 
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deliberately take an unrepresentative sample. For purposes of analysis, I 
shall concentrate briefly on several for whom the problem was so acute 
that it became entangled with a whole lot of other related dilemmas 
that I am sure could never be disentangled by merely listening to 
lectures or reading books, for the problem is too personal and too deep 
seated. 

It was so for Jock. As we have seen, he first blamed all the ‘progres- 
sive’ writers and teachers who had initially appealed to him. He could 
not, he said, get anywhere with the idea that the teacher must start 
from where ‘the kids are at’. By trying to do that he found that they 
ran roughshod over him. In practice he tried to accept the advice of 
‘keeping them at arm’s length’, but that did not work either, for what 
the advocates of that line overlook is that school children — any chil- 
dren — can be extremely shrewd in seeing through feeble defences to 
their elders’ vulnerabilities. Jock’s pupils knew that he found being 
autocratic distasteful, and, in action, he was constantly paralysed by his 
own ideological objections to the role he thought he was forced to fill if 
he were to survive. He did not have to hide his contempt for his pupils 
from them — he really felt it for ‘the little shits’ as he swung between 
trying to move towards them and repelling them. It is significant that 
he chose as his depth-study topic ‘Indoctrination’. He was frightened by 
children’s prejudices, and he was frightened by the power that he felt 
he had to exert as part of the ‘hidden curriculum’ — power that ideo- 
logically he did not favour. To add to his conflicts, the school itself was 
schizophrenic over the matter, and Jock did not receive the sort of help 
that Martin was given. Permissiveness was tolerated at one moment and 
then suddenly the hand of authority descended, often over quite child- 
ish misdemeanours. Some teachers were strong (by which I don’t mean 
autocratic), while others were rudderless. Jock did not know where he 
stood in all this. 

He seized on two interpretations of his problem. One was that he 
must reject the idea that the teacher should start from where the pupil 
‘was at’, and the other was that he alienated the pupils because he was 
insistent on academic standards. His idea of academic standards entailed 
his conviction that he should teach grammar, Regardless of whether 
teaching formal grammar in junior secondary school helps children to 
become more grammatical or is justifiable for other reasons, most suc- 
cessful teachers of English know that grammar lessons can be great fun 
and a great source of satisfaction to children, For Jock they were not, 
as his account of his lesson on agreement of number (on plurals) testifies. 
He therefore blamed his failures on his insistence that grammar be 
taught. 

Jock thus convinced himself on two points. Getting familiar with 
pupils, trying to discover what made them spark, meant, it seemed to 
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him, abandoning both authority and structure. In this conclusion Jock 
was not very different from many experienced teachers who think that 
friendliness with pupils equals anarchy and chaos. From this flowed the 
second point that starting from ‘where pupils are at’ meant stopping 
there, and was therefore anti-intellectual and led to soft pedagogics. He 
hated himself for having to come to these conclusions, for they ran 
counter to all his deeply-felt liberal and democratic persuasions, but at 
that time survival was more important than ideology for Jock. He 
decided that he could work only in a rigid school. I thought that I knew 
better than he did that he would never make an authoritarian teacher. 
I was sure that if he found a congenial school he would be a rich experi- 
ence for pupils; but I feared that temperamentally he might not survive 
teaching at all. i 

I knew him very well at the University (though I had not seen him 
tiie and we often discussed in seminars issues that he raised and con- 
: icts that he was facing. What I had not known was that what he repre- 

ented as conflict was in fact nothing less than torture. The school and 

ge University staff had let him down. I realized this only when he 
handed in his diary marked ‘confidential to G.M.D.’ at the end of the 
oy It was an invitation to me to discuss all the difficulties raised. We 
had that talk — and then silence. I often thought of him fearfully 
during the following year, but I heard nothing. 

He had said, when we first talked about his diary and he knew it had 
upset me to discover how unhappy he had been, ‘Don’t take the diary 
as me all the time. It’s absolutely true in that it’s me when I’m lowest. I 
used to sort of cry on an anonymous shoulder.” å 

Quite unexpectedly a year later he rang me. He reminded me that I 
had said that, though he might try to become autocratic in self-defence, 
I believed he would not be able to keep it up. I had forgotten I had said 
that. His comments then went something like this: x s 


sted to know that I have been in the most 
hool one could find. Passes have to be 

go to the lavatory, for example. 

Į not only survived but can boast 
essful autocrat, and, now that 
ool where education and not just 


Well, you might be intere 
disgustingly autocratic scl 
issued to any child who wants to 
You'll be surprised to know that 
that I’ve become a thoroughly suce 


I've proved that, I must get to a sch 
discipline occurs. The kids are browbeaten into learning nothing, and 


I must get out before I get corrupted by succeeding at what’s easy. 
Pm now ready to come out of hiding and to talk to Course B 
students and ex-students. I wasn’t earlier: I was too preoccupied in 

sorting myself out. I feel that I now have important things to say 
and I’d welcome the opportunity to say them — and you are free to 


use anything you like from my diary. 
89 
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Thus Jock had at last come through his trials with the dignity that 
accompanies self-knowledge. Peter was different: he was less vulnerable. 
Although children teased him as much as they teased Jock — perhaps 
more — Peter failed to see himself clearly or to be convinced by the 
hints given him by supervisors. One of his difficulties lay in the pleasure 
he gained from identifying himself with childish poses and capers: 


I think I must dress too informally or something, for the boys just 
don’t know how to take me. L must look like a pupil ... who’s just 
a little better at maths than the rest ... 


And then he looks at the boys: 


I do feel that there are a few thugs in the making ... I think most 
know what I mean — the shoulder-length blond-haired toughs and 
the shorter-length dark-haired teddy boys with the brush back. Con- 
gregating in insolence, hands casually resting in pockets, they stare at 
you nose cocked arrogantly, even challengingly in the air. I know 
what it’s like. When I was younger, I used to cultivate it and emulate 
dozens of ‘tougher’ classmates we'd all look up to ... to adults it has 
all the hallmarks of larrikinism and vagrancy. It’s simply kids. The 
boys delight in hanging around in a ‘gang’ — a select number watch- 
ing each other drag on cigarettes, and enjoying a certain privileged 
Status on the footpath ... I can appreciate this feeling — to be seen, 
to be conspicuous in public, because in a way I subscribe to it myself. 
Since Sub-Intermediate (third form] my laugh, my gait, my manner 
changed. I became more confident, more raucous. I developed a real 
Swagger, a combination of Roy Rodgers and Sinbad, which I cannot 
get tid of. You might say there’s an awful lot of the little boy in me. 
It’s probably why I like the company of younger boys — is it an 
Opportunity to show off? I don’t know. 


By September there is more unea 


se than he is prepared to admit even in 
an apparently frank description: 
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enjoys trading gossip and the occasional punch ... Brian shows all 
broken teeth (football) when hailing me ... as for Donald, well he 
takes it as a personal insult if I don’t devote every spare minute to 
looking, smiling, gesticulating at, or laughing with him. No one else 
in the class likes him ... He imitates the way I stand, sit, slouch, 
walk, clear my throat even. 


At one moment Peter thinks the boys are really fond of him, at the 
next he wonders if they are having him on. At one moment he is flat- 
tered, and then he seems more worried about over-familiarity than he 


fully admits: 


This thing of hero-worship and adulation of young teachers is a 
point worthy of digression. Several teachers have perceived in my 
manner a certain trait of great endearment to the adolescent ... 

2 G, they’re a group who'll seize your weak spot and play on it — 
they knew me as a paper tiger — and were willing to gamble that I 
would not dish out the hideous punishments that others could ... 

That was a particularly valuable excursion I consider as it broke 
the back of the barrier between the classes and myself ... Specific 
forms and several boys in particular latch on to me as a result we 

3 F tried to get through to me by christening me Digger ... Digger 
stands for my army boots that characterize my stance, my gait and 
are trademarks of the non-bikie student-teacher on an excursion. 
The trouble is that they gave that nickname cautiously, possibly as 
an insult, to sling off at me. I don’t know exactly, but I know that I 
did not approve of it, and they were told so in no uncertain terms. It 
died out, and they grew to dislike me. 7 

Ever since my ‘hist exposure to form 4, I have confounded'them 
all, because I’m unconventional and am not embarrassed about how 
I appear, how young (possibly too youthful to teach?) I look, and 
how naturally I express myself. In my first observation class, I 
laughed ... at something the teacher said, which startled the class, 
and shocked the teacher ... Several [of the boys] actually took me 
into the ranks, invited me to kick their footy, tried to get me into a 
brawl inside [the school] ... Or they’d be walking past the staff- 
room, and then double back to wave, whistle, call out, to the annoy- 
ance or bemusement of many staff, in particular the Senior Master, 


the Headmaster occasionally. 


The ironies in this account are self evident. Peter’s experiences had not 
greatly helped him with the ‘Who am I?’ We must remind ourselves that 
Jock and Peter were not typical students, in that their problems, in 
their different ways, were unusually acute, but we all partake of these 
problems and weaknesses to some extent, even those of us who should 
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have outgrown them. Perhaps they are exemplified by the blow-up at 
the beginning of 1974 — our blackest period. 


= 
The Course and its staff at risk 


The second year of experiments of this kind seemed to be the time of 
crisis. In the first year there is the excitement shared by staff and 
students in proving what can be done, and, for us, the first year was the 
only one when we had a favourable staff-student ratio. In the second 
year we more than doubled our student intake, and did not know how 
to avoid large groups without totally fragmenting the group as a whole. 
We were worn down with constant attack from our critics and from 
fear of our experimental course not being allowed to continue. We were 
embattled. We felt insecure, unhappy — and lonely. And further, by un- 
lucky chance, soon after the year began all university teacher-training 
institutions were threatened with a strike by school teachers over the 
unnerving for our students, who 
were already in their schools (seemingly ‘unwanted’), and knew the 
dependence of our Course on continuous school practice. 


not have done better, 
As a staff we were so te 


nerable students were the sensitive o 


the boy in her sixth-form cl 
diary that four of them, in pr 
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Bargaining together is a great way of getting to know people. 

Arrived at Airey’s Inlet in the afternoon and were immediately 
thrown into Bruner. This session was great! 

As I predicted people exploded, things blew up which had been 
brewing for the term; things came out into the open. 

Yet despite the unpleasantness experienced, a great time was had 
by all and everyone lived happily ever after. 


Well, not quite; but she’s a generous girl. We were in three private 
houses, ‘one of them being mine, which with six single beds accom- 
modated about ten students and two staff. Judy Walsh, who shared the 
history Method with me, also shared the one private bedroom in the 


house. We had had a barbecue around two camp fires and there had 


been some very talented singing and playing; but the way students 
gnificant cleavage, 


sorted themselves into two groups suggested some si 
and there was ferocious competition for stardom at the fireside I joined. 
Judy and I came home early — exhausted. Judy went to bed and I 
had a drink. By midnight the others were back and we sat around the 
table drinking coffee or whatever we chose. And then it started. I was 
already badly bruised by what had been happening to ‘my’ Course; but 
I knew I had to see this session out. It took strange forms, because the 
issues were not nearly so clear cut as any of us had imagined. By 1 a.m. 
Judy emerged in a dressing-gown, aroused from a peaceful sleep by 
realizing that I was alone, embattled. It was a great moment of firm 
friendship, though not of collaboration. 
I was far too deeply involved in the issues and disturbed by the 
whole crisis to attempt to reconstruct it in retrospect. The next day I 
asked Betty, one of the students who was at Airey’s Inlet, to write up © 
her account of it, which she willingly agreed to do. From Betty’s report 
(which she had shown to each member of the group to ensure that it 
Was accurate), a report from Judy Walsh and the diary of one of the 
students, Brian, who was there, I can try to reconstruct the evening. It 
began with a ‘accuse’, in which the students spilled out their criticisms 


of the Course. é 

There was ‘covert pressure’, the students thought, to be extroverted, 
‘groupy’, and conspicuously dedicated. The more reticent students felt 
already condemned for a failure in personality. As Judy put it, ‘they 
feel that the course is most suited to [extroverts] ... Those who see 
themselves as quieter ... and not yet ready to be pushed into close 
relationships’ felt that the dice were loaded against them. Brian added 
‘that the fear resulting from this made many keep silent and hide their 
discontent’. Betty’s report confirmed this fear: 
d on our personality is felt by 
thusiastic, dedicated vital person? 


The feeling that we are being judge 
quite a few people ... Are we an en 
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What image are we expected to measure up to? Because of the 


feeling that we are being judged on our personalities, students tend 
not to act according to their ‘real’ personalities, 


The extroverted nature of some of the staff and their followers made 
some students respond with hostility, saying, ‘We aren’t like that and 
never could be and don’t want to be.’ 


were keeping secret records — a point to 
in particular, was guilty of this. The 
ut its principles while this sort of sus- 


rst time, so it seems, gave them 
be the essence of the Course. I 


Gwen’s emotional attachment to the cour: 
for the first time and admired, and I thin 


everyone had been bet 
would have been grasp 


I realize r ow, though I could not see 
battled had made me defensive and whe 
’ h hat stu 
n I sensed t at students wer 
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a : ` Br 
a re fire for his ... deducing that because people don’t turn 
b r 3 
i af ass they can t cope. His emphasis upon ‘get your personality 
order’ as an essential to teaching was criticized. 


= _ own idiosyncrasy, and the students said that there was ‘reti- 
aie S EE Bernie for fears of being slain by his powers of 
this’ n — though recognizing that he probably doesn’t want to do 
mn eed had its effect on me and on the students. The immediate 
See satis er, and we all saw how much we had hurt each other through 
ileak eae to get through to each other. At the back of 
a, Beira Ta S, throughout their attack on the Course, was apparently 
i ertainty about their relationship with their pupils. The dis- 
damagin en Byer turned to this worry. If we, as staff, had made 
parece , ae intolerable personal demands on them, how could they 
criticized 7 they would not do the same with their pupils? Having 
spotlight be Hee good reason, they more easily suddenly turned the 
students fl emselves, and the best discussion I ever remember with 
partlenlar on he from our mutual anguish and frankness. Jacqueline, in 
hes are alked about how distressed she was by the boy who came to 
the pa orice How could she cope with this? For him she was 
chore f $ blind emulation. What was this doing to him? Do some 
them’? eel flattered by such crushes and ‘play on the kids’ liking 


hd og hero-worship, 
Stitielen her with its possible consequ 
tion tee us, as staff, had intensi 
Diipile” Tke + dependent should teachers 
Ra ung e them? they wondered. One s 
toi vars oe that pupils got crushes, otl 
tt cout him of the danger of an undue liking for personal power. 
Points ic only have been in this sort of intense conversation that such 
stident ouk have been driven home and attention directed, for each 
dent or o the difference between being fallibly and immaturely depen- 
for th pupils’ liking one, and being genuinely friendly and concerned 

hem. 
ome were troubled about the power that teaching can give; but they 
that th So conscious of a gauche sort of ‘hail-fellow-well-met attitude 
The ped saw in school and University staff and in their fellow-students. 
Sens mie ia between being ‘friend’ and ‘buddy’, as Betty put it (a 
fh “ate ion that we have seen Peter fail to make), could manifest itself 
One e y ways. It may be seen in the use of first names and of swearing. 
mek an quickly sense when the use of first names at a school is gim- 

y and trendy and when it comes naturally; but to analyse this in 


homosexuality, the potential power of 
rence of sycophancy. The students’ 
fied their powers of observation in 
allow themselves to become on 
tudent, Carl, took it as normal 
but other students were quick 
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words is not so easy. Similarly, in schools that tolerate or ignore swear- 
ing or obscene expletives, there’s a distinction between the teacher who 
takes what comes naturally and the one who tries falsely to be with it’. 
As one of our own students commented, when visiting various schools 
for her depth study (and this girl’s diary is itself studded with unself- 
conscious expletives), she visited one where the teacher ‘had great com- 
munication with the kids ... dishing out compliments like That’s fucking 
beautiful! or rebukes like Stop shitting around.’ Her final scathing 
comment seemed to hit the mark: ‘rather than wandering about with 
... “love & Hare Krishna” attitudes they should set about the serious 
business of helping the kids.’ 5 

Not only were University staff under scrutiny, but the students were 
also closely assessing what they had seen in the schools. Towards the 
end of the evening at Airey’s Inlet (I should say well into morning, for 
we wound down at 3.30 a.m.), there was a lengthy discussion about the 
relations between teachers and pupils observed at various schools. Brian 
noted that ‘X school was discussed and the danger of sychophantism of 
kids before teachers well and truly brought out. This was of great value. 
The students at that time, in examining their teaching experiences, yore 
deeply worried about apparently trivial things, like children’s teasing, 
and more serious things like crushes and over-dependence. The students 
very readily and properly applied to their own problems what they saw 
of the way University staff treated them and how school teachers 
behaved with their pupils. 

How impossible it is to make 
subtle questions. Antonio (an exam 
children’s mimicking him cheekily 
did not, and, even worse, did not 
pleased and part of him knew that t 
boy in me’. Martin and Antonio co 
different ways neither Peter nor J 
Airey’s Inlet, Jacqueline’s concern 
and not concentrating on his work 
her encouraging over-dependence, 
fond of adulation. 


It is in close group discussions with each other or with staff or with 
æ children that ho 


ren th me truths can be voiced without destroying the person 
who is being examined. There was nothin 


discussion — not even to me, thou 


convincing generalizations on these 
ple from a different year) weathered 
to attract attention, whereas Peter 
fully realize it. Part of Peter was 
here’s still ‘an awful lot of the little 
ped with flirtatious teasing; in their 
ock could. During the discussion at 
about a boy’s having a crush on her 
was a pretty good safeguard against 
whereas Carl had seemed rather too 


were profoundly unsettling 
stock-taking, even fo 


‘tudent, ‘Your trouble is that 
as one supervisor did to Peter, and left him totally 
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in the dark about what this meant or what he should/could do), whereas 
the message can have some force when it is given in a discussion, without 
any abstractions, among peers. 

The fact that discussions of this kind did occur led to our being 
charged with running T-groups or sensitivity training, neither of which 
we had any intention of doing. Our best discussions came when there 
was, as on that night, a shared problem that could be thrashed out 
through personal examples rather than with too many abstractions. As 
Betty concluded her report: 


The discussion that took place appears to have been, for those 
people, one of the most valuable experiences that took place during 
the weekend especially insofar as the feelings expressed were open, 
genuine and fairly free from tension. People said what they really 
Wanted to say and appeared surprised to find that other people’s 
often hitherto unexpressed feelings may be similar to their own. 


Group discussion failed when that supportive element was lacking, 
Or attempts were made to force it. It was good that, during that evening, 
Students began to help each other, and it was comforting, too, that they 
began to understand the staff's predicaments and mistakes. 

I have always held that teachers should not expect to be paragons, 
and that children should learn to be as tolerant of and sympathetic with 
teachers as teachers are with them. The children I have been closest to 
as a school teacher were the most difficult ones, educationally speaking 
~ children in a very difficult London area, at a very difficult time 
shortly after the war. It never ceased to amaze me that they were un- 
cannily perceptive, despite their alleged ‘stupidity’, at twigging my 
moods, even to the point once of writing me a round robin apologizing 
for having upset me one day by setting off an alarm clock during what 
I thought was a serious discussion. I was ridiculously tense and walked 
out on them to take to my bed for a few days. Their letter was disarm- 
ingly shrewd: ‘We should of known, they wrote, st was the wrong time 
of the month in which to play a joke.’ And they were absolutely right. 
a Students at Airey’s that night, likewise, began to see what made me 

ic 

It is not surprising, then, that staff, like students, had their own idio- 
Syncratic ways of reacting, and, in retrospect, it is not surprising that, 
while in our first year we had been closely allied in launching the experi- 
Ment, the pressures on us became so great that differences temporarily 
threatened to separate us under stress. The confusion that we conse- 
quently created for the students had surfaced at the Airey’s Inlet week- 
end, and that was a good thing. 

Jenny, neh S was Si a different house where apparently the 
Same things were discussed, interpreted students’ criticisms differently. 
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The students, she thought, were afraid of the amount of freedom they 
were offered. If this discontent had been felt at the University, why 
hadn’t students said so instead of acting ‘like a piece of blotting paper’? 
If they felt ‘group pressures’ they should have given a reason for ‘why it 
doesn’t gel with them’: 


I do not feel that there is any pressure to have the same interests for 
the same things as the staff ... The staff obviously find education a 
consuming interest and that if we are to be ‘good’? teachers then we 
should also make moves to foster this interest ... I rather take [the 
staffs intensity] as a generating point for my own enthusiasms how- 
ever weak or baseless or unformulated they may be. I may find one 
word in what Gwen or Bernie or any may say. It sets me thinking. 
That is enthusiasm, not a set of guidelines on how to approach 
things ... There is a line between enthusiasm and dictatorship. 


Nevertheless, it was true that Bernie and Rod and I, the core staff. 
were edgy. We were tied in 


always drawn comfort from 
Now we had antagonized 
threatened each other (espe 
and that turned into furthe 
our Own uncertainties on t 
confusing ways — by beco 
many personal demands 
come to grips with the 
A few consoling things 
tudes that education lectu 


knots with our own anxieties but we had 
the support we gained from our students. 
some of our students, and they in turn 
cially when seminar groups were too large), 
r suspicion of us. Momentarily we projected 
o the students in diametrically opposite and 
ming aloof and impersonal, or by making too 
that some students rebelled against. We did 
problem in time, but that is another story. 
emerge from this account. One of the plati- 
rers are given to uttering is that education is 
hat we ‘learn from example not precept’. We 
who hold forth about individualized learning 
e than a hundred, or who advocate democratic 
oom while adopting the most autocratic pro- 
ents are quick to pick up such hypocrisies; but 
we wondered if they ev it when our behaviour exemplified 
our theories — good or bad. 


What interests me, in retrospect 
that students were learning from ou 
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was easier for them to try to gain an understanding of staff's anxieties 
than to interpret their own behaviour with their pupils, which was 
much closer to the bone. n 

Thus there were some positive gains; but diaries reveal that a few 
students continued to be unable to reconcile themselves to some el- 
ements in the Course. Even when they noted that they found value in 
some ofthe things we provided, their critical mood prevailed and seemed 
to blot out their memory of the positively good things that happened. 
For a few there was a persistent feeling of antagonism and this might 
well have influenced their reaction to teaching itself. This is at least one 
possible interpretation of the results of questionnaires as reported in 
the Evaluation.! The Report (ch. IV, pp. 17-18) reads: 


Questionnaire responses to two of the items suggested that a greater 
proportion of 1975 students feel prepared to teach: 


Tam looking forward to teaching next year’ 


1974 (n = 40) 1975 (n = 48) 
Strongly agree 9 25 
Agree 14 16 
Uncertain 8 : 
Disagree 6 i 
Strongly disagree 3 


‘Partici; i i to 
Participation in this program has increased my commitment 
teaching’ 


Strongly agree 9 n 
Agree 10 il 
Uncertain 10 1 
Disagree 10 4 


Our difficulties in 1974 might in part have arisen because that EN 
intake of students contained a group who were predisposed bases : 
criticism and dissatisfaction. I think there is some truth in that, bu 
taking the questionnaire and diaries together, one cannot doubt that bi 
Tan the Course much better in 1975 than in 1974, and there hs ae 
reason to suspect that students’ attitudes were adversely affected n 


Only towards us but also towards teaching. 


Evaluation as a threat 


=e he students’ criticisms of the Course 
feral Species 2 n the faults in the Course. 


belied a weakness in them that was greater thar 
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Writing of the outburst of criticism at Airey’s Inlet, she concluded that 


the freedom we were (however ineptly) offering was suspect because it 
was unfamiliar. We talked about self-direction and self-assessment, but 
we kept records. There must be a catch in that. Jenny saw the proffered 
freedom as something that students could cope with less well than the 
straight-out judgmental mark they were used to receiving. With Jenny, 
the question of self-determination and participatory curriculum planning 
in schools was of absorbing interest throughout the year. She taught in 
a small community school, and, by the end of year, had firmly turned 
against ‘autonomy’ as a workable Principle in schools. As a wry 
comment it might be worth mentioning that she applied only for ‘non- 
progressive’ schools in the following year but was posted to an ‘experi- 
mental, progressive’ school. The best laid plans ... A reluctant conscript, 


she survived with great success, and was teaching there with some real 
satisfaction years later, 


The fear of hidden assessme 
spread. The fact that Torre 
time lecturer to make an in 


students? We were the ones being judge 


didn’t see it this way, however, and Torrey was no more successful at 


getting his message across than I had been. Brian wrote in his diary 
about the Airey’s week-end: 


The course invaded people’s privacy in other Ways too, e.g. there was 
© much time; Torrey’s and Gwen’s 
out the person concerned modifying 
them could mean a person was being judged wrongly. 

This was just b 
had access to their total fil 


ged on their personalities, even though they 
She dwelt on the students’ un- 
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Patricia’s strong feeling against files -- not that she doubted the 
way the staff would use the files, but objections to the principle that 
they were there, and was it fair that what was recorded may be 
entirely false? Tony also objected to the files being kept. 


Another student, Bob, voiced his suspicions somewhat facetiously, 
but underlying them was the nagging doubt about why the Course 
should have an evaluator and whether this amounted to a sort of CIA 
enquiry into students: 


Week 5 — to reader of this diary: 
What has 
REALITY 
done for 
YOU 
lately? 
Go read a comic book ... climb a matchbox ... comb the palm of 
your hand ... kiss a tarantula. 

The traffic lights didn’t really need to change — I didn’t expect 
them to. I have sat there waiting ... WORRY about course; worry 
about camp ... I can no longer worry. ; 

At the moment, today, I do not want Torrey to read this diary ... 
why should he? 

Why should I 

Why should the staff be subject to his assessment? 

Why should the course 


In week 6, he added: 


The course is progressive — 2 years out of date - we'll change its 
Although Torrey is going to report ‘heat’ & ‘clashes’ etc. it must be 
done. Oh yes, T., students are getting uptight about your scribbles. 


That was in early April. On 24 October he added an afterthought: 


I don’t mind Torrey reading any of my work now. I clearly at the 
beginning of the course didn’t understand sufficiently his role; I was 


also tired of assessing and being assessed — now I don’t know how 

you assess in a real sense. 

Had Bob but known it, one of Torrey’s big scribbling days had been 
at a seminar when students were discussing their educational autobi- 
ographies — perhaps the most disastrous session we ever had ij, those 
black days early in 1974. Afterwards Torrey mentioned in a sta ma: 
ing that of twenty-four contributions to the discussion, staff had made 


sixteen! Rod Fawns and I had been the guilty ones, and it was a P 
of our nervousness, for it was most uncharacteristic of the way either o 
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us taught. I know why I did it, and my guess is that Rod’s reasons were 
the same. We had badly misfired in allowing such a session to occur. 
The group was too big; there were already defensive and aggressive 
reactions to the students who hogged the discussion; the students 
threatened each other and did not know each other or the staff well 
enough for frank personal discussions. Rod and I sat there while some 
students rambled on about how successful or unsuccessful they had 
been at school, and we felt embarrassed for them because we knew the 
impression they were making on their fellows. We both desperately 
tried to turn the discussion away from personal reminiscences and on to 
more general matters of educational practice. In averting one disaster 
we created another. P 

The lesson to be drawn from this is not that educational autobi- 
ographies are a bad idea, but that in using them one must exercise the 
greatest tact, and wait for, as well as set up, the right occasion. Once 
one gets caught in a vortex, for a while everything seems to add to its 
force. This is what happened early in 1974, and we seemed unable to 
tame it until it began to blow itself out at the Airey’s Inlet week-end. 
We never made quite the same mistakes again, and we never made such 
serious mistakes at any time. They seemed worth analysing, since they 
illustrate the risks we ran and the students experienced. Those risks 
were always manageable at worst and a great driving force at best. That 
one time when they threatened to get out of hand was when we, as 


staff, had become over-anxious because of outside pressures that un- 
nerved us. 


The threat that fellow-students offer 


But that is by no means a full 
feel at risk in their dealings 
threatened each other both in sı 
and quickly into group work, 
that seemed to the more diffi 
buddy atmosphere’. But some 
have described the sociability 
example wrote (about the 197. 


account of how students were made to 
with pupils and with staff: they also 
eminars and socially. Some moved easily 
and they also pushed for gregariousness 
dent to produce ‘an unnaturally buddy- 
students encouraged this, and would not 
SO pejoratively. One student, David, for 
4 camp): 

It was really Great. 


[In the Bruner workshop] most groups drew up a time line of the 
ten most important events of their lifetime — past and future, but 


our group decided to restrict it to all the things we could remember 
between the ages of O and 11 and we really had some fun in doing 
Hews 
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k The barbecues on Friday and Saturday nights were an ideal 
a eans of getting people to mix in ... On the Sunday night we 
easted on a roast and bulk claret and then the fun began. 


wee ee. we might turn to Joanna, in another year, who 

gh: self-exposure and gregariousness of an early Bruner work- 

as es concentration on one’s own life history, something that 

sii tred to do alone. She was no loner, but she was also no bon 
eur, unlike the Davids, and she sought privacy: 


pe asked whether I'd like to do montage with him but as I... had a 
airly strong feeling of wanting to do something by myself... I 
refused. Enjoyed doing the montage and found ... I was really 
mer connections between the feelings and thoughts about loving 
ee haring physical loving and sexual satisfaction, emotional satis- 
(= ion, fun, freedom, freshness ... Parents and children, animal 
milies, customs (eg ring, wedding service), unity eg in circle and 
triangle shapes etc. ... 
n Joined group at Albion: felt turned off by pub at times and 
of group. Guy aggravated my feelings, commenting that he’d 
never seen me so ‘moody’. 

Walking back ... improved my mood, perhaps because the con- 
versation was less personal and threatening. Somehow Guy at times 
Seems to present a threat — because he seems to push for a greater 
degree of activity and involvement than I feel comfortable in giving. 


not be more dissimilar, and 


David’s and Joanna’s priorities could 
one plan, let alone one struc- 


a or the impossibility of setting up 
rut ca will suit all alike. One structure will not even work equally 
subject i the same person all the time, since everyone, like Joanna, is 
rian to ‘moods’, which make a group that is congenial on one day 
Guye J ea another. There is no way, for example, of allowing for the 
staff th oanna’s reactions were concerned less with the structure that 
th ought they were setting up than with the ‘groupiness’ students 

emselves tried to evolve. 


Br Neither Joanna nor David was irked b 
uner course that started students off with a contemplation of their 


id evelopment — the beginnings of their own ‘life cycle’. But David 

cone on the group enquiry into significant recollections. Joanna 

thai ky hers to be private, and the things she dredged up are the things 

do „She was most preoccupied with at the time — ‘sharing’ and ‘free- 
m’ in love — personal concerns that she tried to put into some 

8eneral framework. 

x Joanna, preferring small to large groups 
as at home in seminars. They succeeded 


y the introduction to the 


both for work and recreation, 
with her and she succeeded 
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in making valuable contributions to them. This was not so for Roger, 
whom we met in the last chapter. When Roger talked about giving up 
the Course, he was concerned about his relations with pupils. His con- 
viction that he was incapable of making contact with children oe 
intensified by his aversion from seminars and group discussions as a 
means of learning. He ‘confessed’ that he could not enter into conver- 
sation in class or learn from what other people talked about. His mind 
went blank. Yet we could see that he had a gift for knowing what 
would interest children and for organizing their work in such a way that 
they felt comfortable and would work productively. This, of gone 
though it escaped him, was an indirect and most effective way o 
‘relating’. There seemed no point in pushing Roger to face up to what 
left him intellectually unmoved, and distressed him personally. It had 
not occurred to him that other ways were open to him. In fact, for the 
second half of the year, he undertook an ambitious reading course for 
his history Method instead of attending seminars, and that helped him 
far more than any of us could to clarify his thinking on how best to 
teach history. For Roger it was a very private matter that had to be 
tackled privately. 

There were other reasons why students threatened each other. The 
mixture of students with very different academic preparation can be 
enlightening and enlivening; but it can also be ‘traumatic’ for those 
without a literary ‘artsy’ background. There is an inescapable slant in 
educational debate towards the humanities and social sciences, and 
some scientists or mathematicians, even geographers and economists, find 
this daunting. All Dip. Ed. courses are bedevilled, and yet strengthened, 
by this difficult mix of students; but as Rod Foster, who now directs 
Course B, put it in thinking about his first reactions when he joined its 
staff, ‘I suppose the main memory I carry is that there was not the same 
level of silent misery ... Anxiety, yes, but at least there were people to 
talk to about problems, and there wasn’t that kind of evasion that 
accompanies intellectual territorial disputes? And so we were all 
conscious of the need to finda common language and a shared approach 
from which discussion could Proceed. For some students, who were not 
used to discursive and literary intellectual explorations, the strain was 
great, whereas others thrived on the new experience. 

Writing about the first fortnight of the Course, Wanda wrote: 


Discussions in Course B 
far, which is a real chan 
used to. Because the gr 


have been mostly interesting and lively so 
ge from the dead uni tutes etc that I’ve been 
oup is always together, I’m getting chummier 
with more people too. Im also starting to form opinions about some 
pe other students and find some of their attitudes difficult to 
elieve. 
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About tl 
he same time of a ‘ 
reflections: the same year Maureen was having similar 


eee A this year is going to be really fantastic. I’ve 
Wéll-alrrost pian poe a than in my whole three years of uni. — 
small. The pried it’s just terrific being in a course which is so 
Mare sonar re about authority making you impotent. Tm much 
gainasterpe! it’s related to the size of the institution ... I’m really 
Rii a the swing of things this year — participate. The 
Vsibandgu ek seem great. Gwen appears to be rather more dis- 
Hopie wt ere than the rest. It’s beaut to be able to get with 
proset o mmy discuss what we are doing for a change. I 
Shrines se ecause we can’t get away from the fact that we’ll be 
WiL ODE year. I’m sure by the end of the year Jack and Barbara 
EIA Te the arse. That’s the trouble with all our discussions in 
leashes mee It’s those two who are the only ones with the 
said et dle on ... And Barbara — I don’t think she’s actually 
Probably une [senshi] yet. I think the most useful discussions have 
Gotidueive a rom the small friendly chats over coffee. Despite the 
will be hard io of the course for discussions it seems as though it 
ideologicall oi me to find many people doing the course who are 
T wond y the same. Coming across someone like Peggy is a shock. 
er what attracted her to this course. 
as complaining of the way Barbara 
howed that she had no idea of the 
poise, indeed her super- 
it irritated Maureen, ter- 
t of what went on might 


A A 
ee very time when Maureen w. 
eras on about nothing, Barbara s 
Pe she was creating. In fact her cool 
tified Pi was so thinly disguised, while 
indisate ot students. Barbara’s accoun 
mind. I needed my Dip. Ed. 


len . 
tered this course ... with one aim in 
_ [hold an inquisitive 


EA [obtain] ...a scholarship ... So -. 
E obordi, observing how an alternative course such as Course B was 
seinae e. I had little interest, initially, in the problems facing 
would eile ak Rather self-oriented and unconvinced in what I 

‘aes I began the year ... extremely cynical and wary -.. 
rit a initial call to arms being one of ‘Hail Fellow, well met? 
-ally ing to know one another’ by working in groups and gener- 
mae rote a common purpose I was left feeling this was a kinder- 

Gie ession — not fourth year University- , 
ally, th on [of Asian education had] nearly destroyed me, emotion- 
en os is. The remoteness, the segregation, the coldness, the fierce 
ani E s and isolated positions adopted by both ‘academic’ staff 
sake ents has to be seen to be believed. But here I was at the 

r end of the spectrum. I could not make the connection. 
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Let me say that Term I simply left me cold. I just felt I could not 
relate to anyone except on the most superficial terms ... 


later relate changes that she felt occurred during the year, 
ue a result of finding herself somewhat baffled by teaching; but 
meanwhile, she was the one who dominated, indeed created, the super- 
ficial conversation that Maureen found off-putting — and threatening. 
To Maureen, Peggy presented a different kind of ideological shock 
(though I doubt that Maureen realized that Barbara’s ‘ideology’ was 
largely a pose). Peggy considered, with hindsight at the end of the year, 
that we really should abandon Curriculum Studies: 


I found the introductory weeks at the beginning of the year interest- 
ing in themselves, especially the reading. However, I was always ata 
loss to find how that reading was relevant to me in my future situ- 
ation as I foresaw it. To be specific, much of what I read dealt with 
either primary schools, small group work or extraordinary school 
situations, whereas I could see my future as being a high school 
teacher in an average suburban government run high school. So my 
first weeks were spent in a semi-confused State, knowing that soon I 
would be standing in front of 30 children in a traditionally run high 
school and be expected to teach, while at university I was reading 


and discussing subjects that would not help my immediate crisis 
situation. 


There is every chance that Peggy has ended u 
making a solid, competent and pretty sava; 
she will never see the irony of the sad antit 
accept — an antithesis that is contrary to th 
in its attempts to relate theory and practice 


I think the staff and those in 
think deeply about the basic 
ary teachers or to produce e 


p just where she expected, 
ge teacher. No doubt, too, 
hesis she finally asked us to 
he very nature of the Course 
throughout: 


power over Dip. Ed. Course B should 

aim of the course, is it to train second- 

ducational academics? 

What Barbara found remi 

academic. How were we 

also annoyed Maureen w 
On reflexion, the sar 


iniscent of kindergarten, Peggy found too 


to please both? ‘Talking Jack’ whose ‘twaddle’ 
e shall return to later. 


backgrounds, both Social and academic. 
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gree in first term, staff sometimes failed to recognize when 
ie lay ian, WETE getting out of their depth. By second term this 
TENGE badk egun to diminish. This had something to do with a greater 
study, Die pami and, with the students’ choice of option for special 
a Ai y red defined a common interest. It had a great deal to do 
But “there ct that the students had faced their first teaching ordeals. 
aroun i more to it than that: there was the smallness of the 
‘hiss E he more tightly-knit planning of the staff. Some, or all, of 

ements are revealed in students’ comments. Hear our old friend 


Peggy: 


bear of the Course known as ‘Curriculum Studies” was the least 

andthe ory to me personally. First term seemed mostly irrelevant 

bya fe Pcie were so large that discussion tended to be dominated 

bole ns oud or outspoken students. Second term curriculum 

surface sg extremely interesting and enjoyable in itself but on the 

eon eae to Dip. Ed. was difficult to see, except per- 
ine example of enthusiastic teaching given us. 


e we were going in first 


Wandi 
anda also shows uncertainty about wher 
hat 


term $ i 
she c Weren her major complaint about second-term options was t 
ould not go to more of them: 


Ist Term Curriculum Studies — I didn’t get much out of these (some 


ete interesting) ... There didn’t seem to be any theme or any co- 

esive element in them ... I don’t know though, I reckon large 

oe like that are preferable to small groups initially, as long as 
| keep people together ... 

e Term Options — Gwen’s ‘Equa 

int these sessions — found them really t 

d eresting. I would have liked to know what the other gr 
oing tho, 


lity in Education’. I really en- 
hought-provoking and 
oups were 


ce Es that is fraught with risks, it is of tremendous importance 
to Aka ents support each other. It was difficult, probably impossible, 
Wy ince cture the Course so that this could succeed early in the year, but 
in eee that so many students right from the start found themselves 
PELI ayen discussion groups at the schools, in the caf’, or in pubs. 
respect A the less gregarious ones needed to feel that their privacy was 
further. Just as much as was others’ ‘clubbability’. But there was a 
the ver way in which some students unwittingly threatened others by 
stud y disparity of their educational experiences which made some 
“es feel inarticulate and poorly read, as some indeed were. 
ev ne: a very shy scientist, complained after the first month or six 
ks of the Course: 
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I’ve spent the weekend trying to fulfil a few of my methods require- 
ments. I'll have to watch I don’t get too involved at school and f 
hence find myself overworked. I’ve discovered a major problem in 
trying to keep up with the reading — I really have to force myself to 
keep awake. It’s not that I don’t find the books interesting but the 
language does become a little advanced at times and I tend to get 
rather ‘lost’. I’m sure I’m intelligent enough to understand what the 
authors are saying, but it takes a while to get used to reading this 
type of book (probably after a Science Course!). 


Would that all educationists wrote with Lesley’s directness. Later on 
she listed some of the books she had read during the year — some thirty 
that ranged from A. S. Neill to Dewey or Vygotsky or Erikson. For five 
years she had not been required to write sustained prose of any kind, 
read a collection of books, or engage in an ideological debate. Suddenly 
she was in the midst of many fellow-students who were adept at such 


things — whether the result was waffly bluff or really hard thinking is 
beside the point at the moment. 


Or is it? For another student, not so: 


One thing that puts me off this seminar group at the moment is the 
way a few of the kids must labour on and waffle about hyperthetical 
issues (related or not) and bring in great philosephical issues that I 
know nothing about. Maybe that is what should go on in such a 
group and my psych. and maths background has molded me not to 
search into such areas as these kids continually do. I'll be interested 


to see how I feel about this later in the year but at the moment I 
don’t think we’re all on the same wavelength. 


Towards the end of the year this student had won an award to carry 
out some community work, and he found himself having to write 


Teports as well as to give public addresses. He was tortured with embar- 
rassment at his inarticula 


, not one, in 
an education course; but that is not to Say that our way of doing things 
came near to solving the problem — least of all the problem of what to 
do about different ‘wavelengths’, 


Roy, who had completed a Ph.D. in science, was somewhat less 
tongue-tied; but at th 


at € end of the year he still felt ambivalent about 
exploratory writing: 


This is not a diary ...1 ... decided not to keep a running record of 
my ideas, thoughts, plans etc. ... In fact, for me this has been a very 
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o > 
ee m va ways a very fruitful one. The amount of 
aer si shots of assignments, lesson notes, seminars and 
dnt Ae ci een quite small ... This is quite easy to explain 
Rael sent oe myself on paper — it requires one to commit 
kere CAIN eas, make a lot of value judgements —especially 
bihen is concerned — and compose a string of words that 
R dea carina without other meanings being taken. In short, 
forces which can be formulated into hypotheses, I prefer 
ve judgement — the ideal scientist, of a ‘sort’. 


Few sci 
the Be Ks ys graduates were as good as Roy at trying to analyse what 
would es mode of thinking was. Some, instead of being tentative, 
er-balance their hesitations with rash and simplistic general- 


izations; i 
; others would press for hard data as a basis for logical reasoning 


where it we a 
was quite inappropriate. Many scientists would disagree with 
ther, discourages specu- 


Roy t Mer 
RA onni enquiry is value-free, Or, ra 
values; but Roy certainly found it to be so: 


I had 
Ph.D beray back track a little ... Several years ago I enrolled for a 
more I dia owever, I wasn’t at all happy with what I was doing. The 
anythin pa the longer it went on the less and less I felt I was doing 
slered. or myself or society, both of which I feel have to be con- 
few: aoe spent six years ... doing a lot of 
partic red change to thinking about ways of teaching other people, in 
had the ar adolescent kids, requires a lot of time. I guess I basically 
Seay idea that some people have a flair for teaching and some 

. I don’t think that is true any more. 


learning and storing of 


into pied year in Education opened up the possibility of delving 
School ria a development of institutions and the role of the 
Society, He m. He saw schools as alienating most youngsters from their 
Scientists. a H the discussions that baffled some of the other 
tunities f 5 he expressed his determination to seize on these oppor- 
i or reading and talk that he felt he had been denied. He delighted 


In the 
Libby. it on Risk, for him, was invigorating. 
Story, Sis ho describes herself as unreservedly a Course B success 
though at Bs ona scientist who eventually revelled in the waffle’, 
er was a irst terrified by it. In trying to come to terms with what to 
new approach to learning and thinking, she, unlike Roy. turns 


to r 
eflexi : , 
on on what is wrong with a scientific education: 


A scienti 
ientific education has led me to believe that Į must never state a 


oi Z 
Point of view without hard evidence to pack it. I find it hard now — 
n which I feel strongly ... 


to wri T 
tonn subjectively. To talk about issues 0 strongly 
gh ‘casual’ observation, informal thinking, following inclinations 
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and intuitions. And yet surely there is a place for intuition in science? 
For feeling? My education made me suspicious of hunches ... I have 
real trouble sharing thoughts that are still in the process of formu- 
lation ... I admire the ability of the English people [that is, students 
of English] to waffle on — although much is peripheral waffle. But 
just as I use this journal to shape my thinking as I write — I can see 
that they are using their talking this way. And not having the criteria 
of objective proofs constantly pushed at them seems to have left 
them with more confidence in their early thinking. I think the lesson 
is to stop worrying about being right and to concern myself more 


with sharing the benefits of group thinking — (took a while to get 
that one out of my system!) 


In a letter that Libby wrote me at the end 
this. She began by recallin 
ary schooling: 


of the year, she amplified 
g the difference between primary and second- 


There was more spoon-feeding. There were twice as many notes on 


the board and now there were more exams, presumably to keep pace 
with our increased consumption of knowledge ... But the thing was 
that exams. tested your rote memory and I become very good at 
memory tricks ... They do not result in significant or retained learn- 
ing... 
The power of personal interpretation and relevance, of doubt and 
critical thinking, did not become apparent to me until well into 
University ... The problem was compunded by my choice of the 
Sciences in fifth and sixth forms. Science was taught as a discipline 
of ultimate truth and objectivity, beyond which there was no appeal; 
as something which cannot, of itself, be mistaken, although some of 
its applications may be dangerous. But we were never presented with 
‘science Sone wrong’ or ‘science influenced by subjectivity’ (or ‘by 
Politics’ or ‘by economics’) and our evaluative abilities, when seldom 
Summoned into play, were subsumed to tools such as statistics. 


From what I can gather from my humanities oriented friends, the 


situation there was not much better ... The shades of grey, the 
dialectics that riddle all fields of human understanding, were just 
simply left out. 


raduated in English): 
Talking in groups I find threatening .. 
Seminars — unless someone says some 
cannot allow to pass. I have great ad 
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think aloud — ; 
trén = to say something which is only half-formulated and 
eee : conjunction with others on it. 
iigthé aa got a problem — I’ve set myself the task of observ- 
eepeiinental nics of conversation; the nature of talk. I’m trying 
fof time oo writing — something I haven’t done 
ea moa E (ao myself to talk more ... I guess my ideas 
th -baked than anyone else’s. Somethin: i 
e last five years of my education. ears 


ui 
ibby concluded her letter to me: 


I felt t 
erate agi year, that my mind was making gigantic leaps 
away. This enn that I had once perceived now seem many miles 
extitdsnee, And sto Course B that I now have this intellectual 
OVET WAS = ns is because all that I experienced and theorized 
ogies. I havaa ant os me that I feel the need to practice my ideol- 
seuceiité-workes newy won confidence in my ability to comprehend 
would formerly ii now read, with avid pleasure, works that 

i ar k ae passed by as too hard for me. 
infany thanks. ngoing process that is ‘the getting of wisdom’ and 


It wasn’t j 

: n pe 

flighty talk ee the scientists and mathematicians who found the 

and econo an amiliar. One student, Aileen — a graduate in geography 
mics — noted in her diary: 


Curri i 
wet oe AS. Neill Summerhill. Really good to hear 
cussion was ¢ nae and criticize a pretty persuasive book. The dis- 
nearly) hehe in that no one dominated it and everyone (or 
answered and pated. Lots of questions arose which have to be 
another 114 aaa t. Paul, John and I went to Caf and talked for 
school. It e urs. More on Summerhill, and philosophies of Ed. 
session at Uni really good. It’s the first time Tve ever followed up a 
ni and gone to the Caf and talked it out. 
tive conversation was a 
had thrown Libby into 
e threat was at times 
graphy, clammed up 


With h 
e z P 
new, i, with Libby, ‘open-ended’, specula 
torment Smee and refreshing experience. It 
too great Pa she overcame it. With some others th 
early in the rae first-class honours graduate in geo 
Hist/S.S. semi 
to me ‘It seminar. Jan [a student] gave a paper which meant nothing 
seminar pe a lot of words. I am not sure I followed any of the 
Staff] nr act all I gathered was what Diana Heath [a member of 
early — is sociology a discipline? I don’t think it is. 


Jan’ 

ans pape 3 

tisks len’ was very abstruse, and that is one of the inevitable 
inars (or indeed of lectures). Many students had felt lost, 
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and we agreed that this must not be passed by — that we must a be 
prepared to say when a paper or discussion was incomprehensible. = 
was disarmingly frank, and she took this agreement seriously; but she 
was thrown totally off balance by having grave difficulties with her 
teaching at this time. Her sense of insuperable failure at school became 
entangled with her feeling of inadequacy in seminars: 


I feel engulfed by (a) highbrow nature of some aspects of the course 
— discussions especially 
(b) expectations of me by Course B staff, and also 
at school 

So I have honours in geography. That doesn’t mean my honours 
have provided me with the capacity of a Jan and Peter for talking, 
logical argument etc, etc. ... 

I am tired — so very tired of pressure. Five years is too long — I 
wish someone would take the weight off my shoulders before I go 
under for the last time. 

Please give me the strength to pull through this course. I can see 
that this course is valuable in that it is preparing us for next year ina 


way not generally done in Dip. Ed. But I feel out of phase with the 
course ... 


Pam felt as if everything was collapsing at the one time. Unlike many 
of the students who found abstract talk difficult, Pam had the courage 
to interject and say so; but even this she felt went against her: 


There has been a lot of talk about feeling threatened. I feel this 
when I attend seminars (and now with the Skinner paper to give) 
and am continually afraid of not coming up to scratch. I know it’s 
always Pam who doesn’t understand and it’s a bit of a giggle because 
she is a bit slow. But it hurts me, and I’m tired of not u’standing 
and tired of asking all the time to have things explained to me. 

In fact, Pam misread the i 
invaluable in bringing the J 
always a plea for less abst 


mpression she made. Her interjections were 
ans and Peters down to earth. Pam’s was 
Taction, less abstruseness — one that was 
needed and won the group’s respect for her honesty. Some of the big 
talkers insensitively used a form of shorthand before some members of 
the group had become acquainted with the longhand; and as other 
Students indicated in the diaries quoted, it often came from English 
graduates, especially if they had dabbled in philosophy. 
The fresh frankness that Pam introduced had an effect, and at least 
some of the offenders w 


ere chastened by being teased by their fellow- 


students for being too long-winded and seemingly highbrow. The Peter 
whom Pam complained o 


k f, for example, took himself seriously to task 
and discovered that a lot of what he lightly tossed off in pretty 
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‘high-falutin’’ language was indeed hot air rather than really ‘highbrow’, 
as Pam had generously described it. I noticed him restraining himself in 
seminars, and he talked quite openly about doing so. In his diary he 
wrote: 


I discovered something about how I can contribute best in a seminar. 
I decided to say nothing but was soon jumping up and down almost 
bursting but none the less I stayed shut up. What happened was that 
my brain kept feverishly ticking over about what I wanted to say 
and eventually got it into a clear and concise form. Eventually I 
could contain myself no longer, and leapt in. However by this time I 
knew just what it was I wanted to say and the words to say it in. The 
result was that I spoke briefly but very effectively, largely, I think, 
changing the course of the seminar. This happened again; but then I 
got caught up and started speaking out as soon as I thought of 
things, almost off the top of my head. Immediately I started getting 
verbose and incoherent. Moral: shut up till I’ve got clear in my head 
exactly what I want to say; then say it and only it. In all other cases 
shut up and stay SHUT UP. 


Libby was right about the value of exploratory talk; but it had its 
weaknesses not only for those who were made nervous by it but also 
for those who were not made nervous enough, as Peter testifies. It was 
hard for the staff to check the big talkers at the beginning of the year: 
but it became increasingly easy for the group to do it as they got to 
know each other well. One of our best achievements was with the 
biggest talker (‘Talking Jack’ referred to earlier by Maureen). He devas- 
tated his listeners by name-dropping all the authors he had recently 
been reading (and the number was impressive). And so we asked him to 
Conduct a seminar playing the part of Stenhouse’s neutral chairman. 
Stenhouse’s rules were that the neutral chairman should not advance his 
own opinions but should prompt his students to informed argument by 
feeding in material that provoked heated discussion and that corrected 
biases or convictions that were being expressed. Jack studied Stenhouse, 
did a vast amount of work in selecting and preparing materials for the 
argument, and he carried out the task irreproachably, much to the 
amusement of us all — including himself. Nevertheless, there were dif- 
ficulties inherent in the seminar system. 
__ In an article written by a Course B student, Suzanne Spunner, pub- 
lished in Farrago (the newspaper of the Students’ Representative 
Council) late in 1973, the first year of the Course, she saw the problem 
this way: 


Our ‘close’ relationship has inevitably thrown up certain problems 
but I think it significant that they don’t usually appear in the typical 
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mass learning situation, not because they don’t exist there but 
because they are either not discovered or aired ... I am thinking of 
the enormous difficulties we have found in talking to one another — 
the endeavour to find a common language that is both rigorous and 
fully expressive after years of specialised, isolated disciplines with 
their own ‘forms of life’. It is not merely a question of jargon and 
emphasis, but often one of antagonistic ways of thinking. At the 
simplest and most distressing level the science students quite simply 
accuse the English students of dominating discussions and complain 
they’ve never had to read so many books, much less talk about 
them. Attempts to remedy this vary from formal procedures such as: 
provision for both theoretical papers and research investigations in 
areas where substantial work is expected, meetings with the people 
giving the papers and those (usually) science students who want to 
talk it over before the ‘heavies’ arrive, to more informal gripe sessions 
in faculty corridors, people’s houses and pubs with Rod and Bernie 
doing their bit as counsellor-advocates for the warring factions. 


Survival 


It is not within the power of education faculties, even if it were their 
wish, to influence other faculties’ practices and policies. Nor have I 
quoted from diaries to show that different branches of study can and 
do provide different kinds of lopsidedness in their graduates. If that 
fact emerges, it does so incidentally, and will be considered more fully 
in chapter 4. The point at issue is that students come into postgraduate 
education courses with different sorts of immaturity, with different 
th different sorts of vulnerability. But vul- 
have probably always tacitly believed that 
oy yon erability are necessary qualities A 
er I have perhaps i uisi 
that the most troubled students EAR mae pac ok an 
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become more pedestrian teachers were seldom worrying students; we 
hear and heard little about them. 

I look at the picture-gallery of the first year of students — the twenty- 
three in 1973 — because I knew them all and have a fair idea of what 
has become of most of them. The two most deeply distressed students 
are extremely successful teachers. Two of the shyest (both science- 
maths students) have acquired quiet poise and great competence. The 
‘heavies’ have taught happily enough but with an eye to higher degrees 
and probably eventual academic work. One over-sensitive but imagin- 
ative and talented teacher even as a student in her Dip. Ed. year ‘went 
under’ in the first year out because she was placed at a school that was 
too brutal, and no amount of advice from us could persuade her that 
teaching could ever be for her. But she is now back teaching again. 
There are a few that I’m a bit hazy about; but the only one I know 
nothing about was the most dogmatic of them all — and he is probably 
Surviving very well, because he was less dogmatic with pupils than with 
fellow-students, and teaching increased his poise. 

This is a most impressionistic sort of analysis. It hid 
the suitability of the placements students obtained as well as my own 
Criteria for judging successful teaching — though possibly something of 
that is emerging anyway. What is sure is that student-teaching puts 
students at risk whether one devises a structure that is a buffer or not. 
In planning the Course, it was never our calculation that it should be a 
brutal testing ground; but we did explicitly intend that it should pro- 
vide means by which students would face the consequences of their 
own actions. In this I have now no doubt we were right. : 

After four years of experience with Course B, and especially when 
reflecting on the students I have quoted because they expressed the 
greatest self-doubt when at risk, I am led to conclude that the most vul- 
nerable students seldom failed as teachers — indeed, among them are 
Some of the most successful teachers from the Course. This is not to say 
that the untroubled ones, the ones who appeared to glide through the 
Course and seldom had recourse to their diaries for a release from 
anxieties, are not also often successful. Some of them are highly success- 
ful; but the pedestrian, plodding teachers are more likely to come from 
this group than from the other. Extreme sensitivity, when it Is not 
Merely egocentricity, seems to be a valuable ingredient for imaginative 
teaching. s 
A A course of teacher training, whether it is a t a 

€ novice teacher at risk; but the more it bases the learning on expert 
ences and the more responsibility it throws on to its students for learn- 
ing in action, the greater the risk. Risk may be regarded as a nae | 
Component not only in learning to be a teacher but also in the oe: 
ffective teaching itself. Given that understanding, it would be foolhardy 


es such things as 
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not also to ensure that there are safeguards. The painful story told in 
parts of this chapter about early 1974 would possibly not be worth 
recounting if it were not to illustrate how easy it is for a staff to put 
its students and its course in serious danger because the staff itself is 
suffering intolerable anxiety. School, too, put students at risk, and, 
ironically, students threaten each other; but, by the same token, it was 
the support that school and University staff gave the students, perhaps 
even more importantly the support that students gave each other, that 
prevented dangerous risks from being disastrous, and that provided a 
year of experience which in my personal (not too biased, I trust) view 


helped to provide the schools with uncommonly effective educators, 
many of whom have turned out to be adventurous and imaginative to 
boot. 
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Methods: where the 
‘what’ and the ‘how 
most readily meet 


f 


Having something to teach 


I have dwelt so far on the inherent difficulties of introducing students 
to educational practice and theory, to both of which they are relatively 
Speaking newcomers. It is time, now, to look at the strengths a post- 
graduate Education year already has, although much of what will be said 
later in this chapter is as relevant to concurrent courses as to postgradu- 
ate ones. Courses that have a graduate intake have a ready-made initial 
asset that can be exploited. One of the guiding principles underlying the 
planning of Course B was expressed in my submission for funding: 


that teachers’ scholarship is a necessary condition for pupils’ effective 
learning, and that specialization should be concentrated on continu- 
ing the mastery of subjects studied in undergraduate years while 
examining the relation of such subjects to curriculum as a whole. 


With this in mind we apportioned more time to Methods seminars 
than to any other University component in Course B. It is customary 
for Australian graduates to have undertaken a combined course as 
undergraduates, and therefore it is assumed that they will have two 
teaching subjects. Most of our students took two Methods, each of 
which ran for about fifteen sessions in the year. The weekly seminar in 
each Method usually lasted for two to three hours, and most Methods 
included excursions or field work, which, of course, took more time. 
Thus one could say that students spent the equivalent of a full day a 
Week in Methods seminars, and that the core staff had been appointed 
With their interest and competence in at least one Method in mind. In 
Australian terms this was giving unusual emphasis to the importance of 


this component of the Course. 
_ Our reasons for this were two-fol ve 
Tigorous by taking the obvious step of buildi 


d. It gave us the opportunity to be 
ng on students” existing 
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strengths instead of concentrating too much on their weakness — their 
ignorance of educational theory. We knew that, with many students, 
the Education year had a reputation for being superficial and insuf- 
ficiently challenging, and this same charge is discussed widely in European 
and American writing on teacher training. We saw that one way to 
rectify this was to deepen students’ existing knowledge by encouraging 
them to reflect on and analyse it in terms of its teachability to 
pupils. At the same time, by concentrating attention on teachability, 
we were broadening their studies to include such considerations as how 
children learn, why they don’t learn, whether what we had to teach was 
valuable and justifiable, and whether it could be taught without being 
distorted if it were integrated into programmes that were thematic or 
problem-centred. In this way, and by offering Curriculum Studies sepa- 
rately for groups with mixed academic preparation, we tried to offset 
any tendency towards intensifying subject-mindedness and narrow 
Specialization. Whether or not the Combinations of subjects and the 
kinds of specialization that universities encourage are well suited to 
future teachers is a Pertinent question, but one that (except in passing 
teference) is somewhat beyond the Province of this book; but the 


ay of fostering myopic specialization is one that we shall have to 
return to. 


Our second, and allied, reason for concentrating on Methods was our 
belief that good teaching entailed 


se B would agree in thought and 
ain a recent book:1 


3 ntegrated than the n af 
subject-centred curriculum, more traditional 
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easier to teach a subject than a cross-disciplinary or interdisciplinary 
course. It is not quite clear how he would prepare students for this, for 
he seems (p. 152) to be asking for the teacher to be able to give all sorts 
of ‘informative answers’ at one point whereas, at another, as the quo- 
tation shows, he seeks a grasp of ‘forms of thinking’. And there’s the 
rub. I feel sure he would not seek to produce ‘quiz-kids’, nor would he 
be satisfied with the teacher whose speciality was, say, the ablative ab- 
solute in Latin. The problem of mastery of balanced content in those 
who are to teach is within the hands of colleges and universities that are 
responsible for the total post-secondary education of their students, but 
for the postgraduate teaching year, we must work from what the student 
brings with him, and that tends to be highly specialized — more so in 
England than in Australia and far more so than in America. 

Yet the best practices I have seen in teacher education in England, 
America or Australia have been in Methods work in some English post- 
graduate courses. This may have less to do with the students’ previous 
specialization — with its advantages and handicaps — than with the 
quality of the staff and with their emphasis on relating academic/edu- 
cational studies to school practice. This first occurred to me when I 
visited schools in London, Leicestershire and indeed some other 
counties, where I found the school teachers were working closely with 
Methods staff from the universities. Then, looked at from the other 
end, I attended university seminars where the staff were knowledgeable 
in their own subject, the pedagogical implications of teaching it, and 
the educational context within which teaching and learning took place. 

Yet even in England the high status given to Methods in teacher edu- 
cation is by no means universal, and in universities there seems a detect- 
able trend towards building up the Education subjects at the expense of 
Methods. In many primary and secondary colleges in both England and 
Australia, where the whole of a teacher’s post-secondary education and 
training takes place, there is a sharp split in curriculum, in staffing and 
in administration between the ‘professional’ and the ‘academic’, which 
is often a source of bitter conflict. 


It is as if what one teaches is at war wit ads} 
the two being in harmony, and further as if the ‘what’ and the ‘how 


were both separable from an understanding of the educational se 
in which learning is allegedly made available to the young. Hence I can 
be told by students in an M.Ed. seminar in London, as I recently have 
been: ‘That’s not a curriculum question: it’s a pedagogical one. It’s got 
nothing to do with what you teach but with how you teach it. Yet two 
minutes earlier the same students were talking about the hidden cur- 
riculum’ — by which I take them to mean what you informally (and 
Probably inexplicitly) teach, by what you and the school do and how 
you do it — that is, how the teacher behaves and the values implicit in 


h how one teaches, instead of 
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his behaviour: how the school is organized and the values implicit in 
that organization. 

Examples are obvious if one considers content that is concerned 
with moral attitudes. One may take Lawrence Stenhouse’s approach — 
that conflicting views should be confronted and informed by evidence 
and rational means in discussion under a neutral chairman -- or one 
may consider Peter McPhail’s insistence on experience and ‘living’ the 
situation, not just talking about it, as being the way to foster learning 
about values and to change attitudes. Broadly, the content may be 
identical —racism, sexism, poverty, to name a few possibilities — but 
what happens to its development depends on the very different methods 
adopted. No doubt the content of some studies may seem to be little 
concerned with values, social attitudes or morals — though far more 
than some holders of ‘the scientific view’ would maintain — yet all are 


concerned with attitudes to learning and with methods of teaching. 
Witness the early leaver who said to an interviewer:? 


You went into Maths. class for instance . 
algebra and diagrams, I couldn’t see the point of it. I still can’t ... 


We’ve all got adding machines and calculators at work and I did most 


of the accounts [for a big furniture company] on my own at the age 
of sixteen, but I couldn’t do the Maths. at school! 


.. these numerals x = y, 


» the pedagogy. The 
content is the same, the methods differ,’ But is that so? At the lowest 
level of being convinced that li 


ei litmus paper will do this or that, he may 
a right; but the content might change if the methods differ in that 
f- ildren might ask, Why should I want to know? What practical prob- 
lems will using this technique help me to solve? What would happen if I 
or stomach? A: m 
the memorized fact, without a <n tira nae 


uch mastery needs to 
~ for example, having some 
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or the knowledge at the frontiers of research, is acquired by interaction, 
not by the mere absorption of a fixed content or the employment of 
stereotyped skills. Michael Paffard, writing from the University of Keele, 
expressed this view very convincingly in arguing that in Education 
courses the ‘how’ and the ‘what’ interacted most meaningfully in 
Methods work:3 


‘Methods’ must become the core of the post-graduates’ course in 
Education and, given adequate time, such courses will not be merely 
‘practical’ in a pejorative sense. Emergency tips for tyros,has, too 
often, been all we have had time for and it is little wonder if such 
courses are held in low academic esteem. Given adequate space, 
methods can be a most intellectually challenging and integrative 
study. 

... After all, would not a really thoughtful consideration of one 
lesson ... in fact raise with urgent reality most of the questions 
about which educational sociologists, psychologists and philosophers 
have worthwhile things to say? 


Paffard keeps good company, in my view, when a little earlier he 
reminds us of Whitehead’s maxim, ‘Do not teach too many subjects: 
What you teach, teach thoroughly’; and he repeats I. A. Richards’s 
warning against trying to do too much in too little time, thus producing 
‘a tangle of semi-systematic mutual misunderstanding practised profes- 
sionally’, Paffard reminds us that postgraduate students have had three 
years (or more) of scholarly study, and they want to ‘use knowledge 
and develop skills creatively’. 
This chapter will show how being a teacher in Methods has led me to 
suspect that much of the scholarly learning during undergraduate years 
could be much more scholarly if students had not been so exclusively 
‘bookish’ or ‘theoretical’ or tied to routine ‘lab’ work. Graduates can be 
extraordinarily lacking in what Peters calls ‘the forms of thinking’ that 
characterize their own speciality. If this is so, it would seem to follow 
that those colleges which have three or four years of the total education 
and professional training of their students in their own hands could 
become more (not less, as they fear) rigorous by constantly asking 
students to examine the ways in which teaching a subject or a topic 
can, indeed should, focus attention on what is essential in the matter in 
hand — that is, in the content as revealed by the way in which children 
understand and master it. 
Children’s learning can be 
although it may be erratic an 
irrelevancy may be the most genera 
ticular child. Tuning out may be a s$ 
that is very different from never tuning 


shaped and coherent in the long run, 
d unpredictable at any one moment. An 
tive learning exploration for a par- 
ign of the gestation of ideas, and 
in; but effective learning must 
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be generative in that one thing leads to others which are grasped in their 
increasing complexity. While teachers cannot play God with any child S 
psyche; they at least need some conscious and reflective understanding 
of their own patterning of meaning, and that requires such a deeply-felt 
understanding of ‘forms of thinking’ that it will enable them to recog- 
nize when a child’s deviation might ‘better the instruction’. A super- 
ficially ‘educated’ teacher could never do that. To me it is shockingly 
arrogant and anti-intellectual for highly esteemed academics to dismiss 
the possibility that they could ever learn anything from a student. It 
suggests that knowledge is ‘out there’ and pre-ordained, that the teacher 
has the most direct telephone communication to God, and that there is 
only one way of structuring our experiences that can lead us there. 

To suggest this is to imply that there is one immutable road to the 
truth for all people. That assumption is surely vexatiously arrogant. 
What is equally anti-educational is the Opposite assumption — that each 
person’s route is as good as everyone else’s, and therefore we need no 
structure, no passing on of the structures that others have made or dis- 
covered: that we can leave it all to spontaneity born of individual ex- 
perience. Such an assumption is vexatiously stupid. There are abundant 
examples of both heresies. The first is authoritarian, the second is senti- 
mentally permissive and likely to end either in confusion or a tyranny 
of ignorant individualism. 

One of the problems in concentrating on Methods is that different 
branches of knowledge employ different kinds of theory, and students 
will not be master of them all equally. Thus, for example, the scientific 
law has a status different from the statutory law, the historical general- 


ization or the grammatical rule, each of which will lend itself best to a 
different method of teachin 


requires a different Tes ough both may 
be ‘theoretical’ — ‘she ‘that is chocolate-box art’ both 
ad sense that I use ‘theory’ or 
ifferent branches of knowledge 
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pointless gimmick to dismember the poem merely to introduce a scien- 
tific explanation. : 

It is a very different matter when Rod Fawns has his Course B 
science class studying and producing Brecht’s Galileo, because in doing 
so he respected the play on the writer’s terms, in its own right. That 
made it more, not less, relevant to science — and history, we might add. 
It would be rigid indeed to suggest that only a graduate in English 
should do this, for proper integrated studies require us often to be pre- 
pared to master tough and unfamiliar new areas of scholarship. Rod’s 
respect for his own speciality prevented him from belittling another — 
that is, from treating literature as a ‘tool’ — as the following extract 
from his handout to his class indicates: 


We will explore Brecht’s purposes in writing the play ... and examine 
the relationship between Brecht, Galileo and us. We will do the play 
in a way that Brecht would have approved — as a workshop reading 
... The first half of each session will be spent in small group rehearsal, 
reading aloud and discussing. In this way we will understand the 
content, structure and vocabulary of the play, and by coming to 
grips with Brecht’s language and purpose be able in the end to under- 
stand and control the performance. 


Literature can enrich almost any study, but teachers of English often 
rightly object to debasing their subject by ‘bending it’ to subserve a 
theme that it might illustrate, thus destroying the integrity of the 
literary example that is taken out of context. This is not to say that 
extracts from large works should not be used, but that the selection of 
extracts must be based on consideration for their intrinsic worth as well 
as for their relevance to something else and they should be taught with 
the respect that is their due. 


Language as well as literature is also often treated as a tool study. 


There is nothing wrong with the fashionable idea of ‘teaching language 
across the curriculum’, but one reason why it is so controversial is that 
so few specialists have thought about the role of language in their own 
studies. If one thinks of language in home economics, In mathematics, 
in physics, in physical education, in geography, in history, in anything, 
it is clear that language study must be an integral part of all substantive 
scholarship: otherwise it is seen as a content-free skill, which it can 
never be. 

This brings to mind a con 
wanted to introduce a program 


ference with a team of teachers who 
me of language development across the 
curriculum. Some of the teachers could think only of how to teach the 
jargon of their subject. They could not be blamed, for nothing in their 
tertiary education had caused them to think about language as part of 
the essence of their knowledge. When the early leaver previously quoted 
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dismissed his maths teaching as worthless, it was a criticism not of 
maths but of the language of maths. Before children can learn, except 
by rote, how to manipulate shorthand symbols such as ‘x’ and ‘y’ — 
the language of algebra — they need to understand the longhand, the 
ideas in words. Some maths graduates before graduation have learned 
masses of formulas, have spent all their swotting in applying those 
formulas to problems that they try to foresee from earlier exam papers, 
and as graduates have no idea of how the formulas were derived, let 
alone of their applicability to unpredictable problems. 

Two great masters of language teaching in recent years,in my opinion, 
have been Father Milani and Paulo Freire, the first working among poor 
Italian peasant children at the School of Barbiana and the second work- 
ing with adult illiterates in South America. Both knew that language 
was no mechanical skill divorced from content. Both knew that social 
grievances were paramount in their pupils’ eyes. And both knew that 
language, far from being some disembodied parroted learning, was the 
articulated ‘me’ — the spring to a sense of personal worth and power. 
‘Every word that you don’t know’, Father Milani said to his pupils, ‘is 
an added humiliation in your life? This led him to direct pupils into 
intensive research into educational and social inequalities. And these 
peasant boys mastered the language of social research and learnt to dis- 
tinguish between how to present statistical generalizations, how to 
argue from them and when to be appropriately rhetorical. Rather than 
accept language deficiency as a ‘given’ to which teachers must adapt 
their own middle-class reverence for language, Milani said: ‘He who 
knows how to fly must not throw away his wings for solidarity with 
pedestrians, but must instead teach everyone to fly’, and his teenage 
pupils produced a brilliant social document which is also superbly well 
written — Letter to a Teacher. 
hee this with qt aide account of what happened to her son 

ory was ‘used’ to 9 ay: 3, 
(The Times Educational oe aaee Mrs Gillian TOONS EIE 


1 l Supplement, 14 October 1977) records her 
conversation with her son of thirteen: 


‘For history, we've got to be a reporter and inverview Voltaire.” 

‘Goodness, I thought you were doing the slave trade,’ 

‘No, that was yesterday. Voltaire done the French Revolution.’ 
! Have you got to be a modern reporter? — We could look at an 
interview in the paper and see how it’s done. Or an eighteenth century 
paper? Newspapers were different then, you know, and Voltaire 
would have to be careful how he answered,’ ó 

‘Didn’t say — doesn’t matter,’ 

“Have you got any notes?’ 

‘Mm ... encyclopaedia in the library ... look, he wrote Candide 
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with a mentor and he wanted the government to be very infamous 
like England was and he thought the church should have The Toler- 
ance.’ 

‘The what?’ 

‘The Tolerance. We donc it last year. If you didn’t pray right the 
Catholics burnt you to death and cut off your ears.” 

‘Er ... perhaps we should find another book before you write this 
up?’ 

‘Oh no — he said two sides so this'll be O.K? 


1066 and All That! Of course, Mrs Taylor, your son would really know 
when to use ‘did’ and ‘done’, and would not have many children’s prob- 
lem of unlearning a habit; but what would really worry us both is the 
sloppiness of thought and therefore of language that could lead a child 
to talk about anyone ‘doing’ a revolution, not to mention the total mis- 
interpretation by your boy’s teacher of how a child’s historical imagin- 
ation might be stirred to produce historical writing. i 

I recall a student in a University history Method seminar bringing in 
old purses or wallets that young secondary school pupils had picked up 
in junk shops. Each container was made to belong to an imaginary 
figure at a chosen time in the past and the child who possessed it filled 
it with goods and documents that the imaginary owner might have put 
in it — coins, diaries, knick-knacks, mail, newspaper cuttings. This the 
children did as their home assignment over several months, and what 
they produced was historically accurate — if they could not find samples 
of what they wanted, they made them. Each wallet was of absorbing 
interest even to adults, and much imaginative writing had been done by 
the children. No spurious Voltaire or The Tolerance here. d 

None of these examples is to suggest that I see knowledge as being 
divided into clearly distinct compartments — rather I see it as forming 
a spectrum. The point to be made is that the teacher should be alert to 
what is phoney and to when he is out of his depth. Nor is it being 
Suggested that his approach to teaching should be highly academic, but 
rather that he should see the difference between simplifying and being 
simple-minded. Concentration on Methods seems to be the best way to 
emphasize such principles, for the students’ background in a particular 
branch of scholarship can be developed into an understanding of its 
nature as well as of its teachability , 

Sometimes it became obvious to us and to the students that it was 
not until they came to think about how they would teach particular 
topics to children of this or that age that they began to think for the 
first time about the nature of the knowledge they were concerned with. 
Many had sailed through their undergraduate studies with but the 
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barest notion of what being a scientist, an historian, a mathematician, a 
geographer, an economist entailed. 5 
In my original submission, I had said on this point: _ 


It is possible that the traditional approach to ‘Methods’ which at its 
worst descends to tips about the tricks of the trade, could be replaced 
by an analysis of the students’ undergraduate specialities, somewhat 
along the lines of theory and methods courses in honours work ... 
Detailed subject analysis would raise questions of what concepts and 
methods of enquiry are distinctive to a particular study, and whether 
these are teachable to children in secondary schools, Thus the vexed 


question of interdisciplinary study vis-à-vis subject specialization 
would be examined. ; 


I still stand by the gist of that, but experience and other Methods 
lecturers have taught me to be rather less pompous in approach, Students 
came to reflect upon and to analyse their subjects not by our starting 
with a philosophical enquiry but by their trying to plan a series of 
lessons that were teachable and respectable. If one started with a philo- 
sophically theoretical approach, the response was either, ‘Oh, we’ve had 
that’, or one of sheer nervousness, Starting where students were aca- 


demically Strongest did not mean starting esoterically, but starting with 
the practical, with the action, 


Methods courses 


If we take 1975 as a 
lecturers in C 
ran. That yea 
modern languages, history, 
ics and mod 
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two or three pupils, looked at the resources that were being used, and 
eventually discussed geography with the class as a whole. 

The students found this enlightening in the extreme. As one student 
put it (and others would agree): 


This was absolutely fascinating and rewarding. I learned of their feel- 
ings with respect to their course, their peers and their aspirations. 
The overall impression from all these exposures to different sorts of 
kids confirmed and enforced the belief that a teacher’s continued 
contact with kids is fundamental to any sort of successful educational 
experience. The teacher must know his pupils, they must believe 
that he cares, is on their side and represents a model. It also con- 
firmed the belief that organization of a course is essential. Haphazard, 
stop-gap presentation is NOT ON! 


During the first term Doug strengthened this first impression by 
presenting students with structured and unstructured lessons, showing 
the effect of each on class management. Class management was seen not 
as a product of disciplinary or controlling techniques, but rather as the 
response to sound planning. He ended the term with a study of the 
structure of geography, its concepts and the skills it required, from 
which he went on to a consideration of difficulties entailed in teaching 
geographical concepts. , 

In history I asked students to bring in the work that had given them 
most satisfaction during their undergraduate years and that they would 
most like to use as a basis for teaching. A small group read all these and 
selected ones that would lend themselves to school work. Our early 
seminars were concerned with the teachability of each unit of work and 
the values that could be derived from it by secondary school pupils. We 
looked, in particular, at the sources students had used and whether they 
were suitable or could be made suitable for junior- middle- or senior- 


form pupils. It came as a shock to many students to discover that they 


had never gone beyond second-hand accounts and interpretations even 
) the books they had 


in their most searching essays, and (understandably) the g 
used, unlike so much primary material, were quite unsuitable for school 
children. 


It so happened that in our first year of trying this we were lucky in 


having a splendid final-year honours essay that we were able to study 
very closely. In summing up the kinds of skills and values that it revealed 
(it was a study of the 1851 bush fires in Victoria and the effects on 
various people’s lives), Judy Walsh, who took the history Method with 
me, listed the following points that gave usa framework for our seminars 
that year and in subsequent ones. The work demonstrated the import- 
ance of historical imagination — ‘What it would have been like to be in 
a particular happening, to have to make a crucial political decision, to 
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hold particular beliefs (for example, about ‘the wrath of God’); the 
recognition of different frames of reference such as modern and in- 
appropriate reactions to how people behaved at the time; the place of 
hindsight and the interaction between subjectivity and objectivity; 
hypothesis formation (the questions that data raise); hypothesis test- 
ing (selection and use of evidence). A good deal of this was possible 
because of the richness of contemporary documents. 

Roger Kennedy in economics was also concerned with the students’ 
somewhat stereotyped approach to their subject. A recognition of this 
was elicited by asking students early in the year each to prepare a lesson 
on ‘scarcity’. He then demonstrated a more flexible, less ‘inert’ approach 
by using the group as his class and himself giving them a lesson on 
‘scarcity’ as he would prefer to tackle it. After that each student in turn 
took the group to teach a different concept. Roger’s emphasis through- 
out was on the development of economic concepts, and this was in part 
dictated by the fact that economics is begun in the senior school (fifth 
form) and entails the introduction of unfamiliar, complex ideas and 
methodology. 

In social studies, which included students with most varied academic 
preparation, Rory Barnes concentrated in first term on value formation, 
providing the content by studying material from Stenhouse’s Humanities 
Research project, and examining Bantock’s attacks on discovery learn- 


ing. Both social studies and history groups dealt at some length with the 
question of indoctrination. 


Rod Fawns in science ado 
the values implicit in old and 
over the nature of science (K 
exclusive, mystifying languag 
enquiry and discove 
methodological skill 

; Bernie Newsome, like Doug, Roger and me, was concerned with the 
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consideration of how teach 
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over a period of time, and in modern languages the place of introducing 
pupils to a foreign culture was examined. One gets the impression that 
the maths students were more on the defensive than those in modern 
languages, partly perhaps because foreign language study in many 
schools is commonly taken voluntarily by pupils; but the maths students 
were in a constant sweat about whether or not compulsory maths (as 
presently taught) could be justified. In another, earlier, year one 
student suddenly exclaimed in his diary: ‘At last X has given us his 
philosophy of maths teaching!’ And in a different year again (there 
were constant changes in the maths Methods staff), the students invited 
their lecturer to dinner so that they could informally press him to 
answer ‘Why maths?’ In the other Methods groups those who were 
critical tended to ask, ‘Why so much of the “Why”? 

In all Methods, however, there was considerable time given to 
resources, to analysing the syllabuses and examinations in sixth form, 
to visiting schools, to looking at children’s work, to assessment and 
reporting. In all, also, there was a study of learning theory and the in- 
fluence that learning theorists like Bloom, Piaget, Bruner, Vygotsky and 
others had had or might have on syllabuses and course construction. 
Each Methods lecturer set his own requirements and his own assign- 
ments. There was none who did not ask the students to prepare a unit 
of work, to justify it, to show how it was to be presented and the 
materials to be used, and to evaluate it. We tried, as far as it was prac- 
ticable, to have students base this on a series of lessons actually given. 
We all, I think, had students give an actual lesson to the Methods 
group itself, using it as an imaginary class. Roger Kennedy and I prob- 
ably used this approach most extensively. And in one way or another 
we nearly all had each student undertaking one piece of sustained 
theoretical work, either in preparing and giving a seminar paper or 
through a written assignment. : 

Nearly every lecturer, in one way or another, was concerned with 
the interplay of a number of inseparable, interacting elements. To use 
the word ‘element’ is itself misleading, but will do for the present pur- 
Pose of simplifying the analysis. First of all, some consideration was 
given to the nature of each subject — its syntax, its concepts, its sources 
(not merely related narrowly to the resources to be used in schools, but 
also to the sources on which the development of knowledge depends), 
its contribution to knowledge, its aesthetic qualities, and various forms 
Of expressing its meaning. Some lecturers covered many of these charac- 
teristics: all covered some. 

Second, although this may not be qui 
Was concerned to some extent with each stu 
Of a sense of meaning. Becoming conscious 0 
they had gained from their own scholarship 


te so obvious, every Method 
dent’s personal development 
f the values and abilities 
helped to sustain them 
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when they were unnerved by having to teach unfamiliar material in 
their subject and became aware of (previously unworrying) gaps in their 
knowledge. They needed to be able to say to themselves, if they had to 
read up American history, Greek peasant culture or solar energy for 
the first time, ‘I am a good enough historian, or sociologist, or scientist 
to do this’ — or, ‘I know that I can’t.’ 

Third, every Methods seminar group considered how (and if) children 
of different ages, in different kinds of schools, with different kinds of 
backgrounds and experiences could be helped to share what the students 
had gained. 

Half-way through 1974 Bernie Newsome reflected on the theoretical/ 
practical problems facing our fifty students. He noted for our discussion: 


We Strive, I believe, to see the student, who is in a practical situation, 
confronting himself with 


(Gi) himself as an authority on his subject 
how to be open to the demands and intelligence of kids in 
i large groups 
(iii) how (i) and Gi) dovetail 
how teaching could generate renewed/new excitement in the 
possibilities of learning 


coming to grips with what are possibly new areas of thought 
o him. 


He noted that conscientious i i 
students were involved wi ve issues 
at once — a formidable task. akidi 


Pet ae r Eee of Higher Education, as part of its evalu- 
rse, sat in on se Ks 
tiovineire at th veral Methods, and conducted a ques 


e end of first term in 1975. Out of fifty-three students 


a ee m answers. (It must be remembered that this response 
almost i h y to first term, during which a few students had done 
who cane eae 1n ope one of their Methods.) Cleo Macmillan, 
anaE E he results of the questionnaire, came to the following 


In all groups there is evidence tl . 
‘theoretical’ questions have e that what might be broadly called 


been seen as personally signi 
l ant for 
some students. [Questions] relating to . 5 ee ee 
ing their subject ... come thr 


It should be noted, of course, that many of the other Methods did 
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not attempt to deal with the more ‘theoretical’ questions until after 
first term; but what is significant is that it can be done with some suc- 
cess even early in the year if the approach is not esoteric. In some of 
the Methods, even as early as first term, students were asking for some 
direct discussion of the justification for teaching their particular subject. 

History is the one that I can say most about. Taking Paulo Freire’s 
point that, without a sense of history one was lacking a sense of identity 
— that is, one could not see oneself as a part of the stream of past 
events or as having any influence on, stake in, the future — we asked 
how we could teach history to restore that meaning to it for children. 
This, we thought, was most obviously demonstrated by tracing family 
histories in the first instance, though ultimately it was true of all 
history, however ancient. Some students offered to write biographies of 
their own family, and some worked on family biographies with pupils 
at school as well. 

This led to a good deal of work on oral history, the use of contem- 
porary documents, diaries and ballads. One group of students in their 
final honours year had interviewed survivors of HMAS Perth (sunk in 
1942). We discussed their tapes and written reports, and this gave a 
good basis for discovering the richness of historical memory that sur- 
rounds us and some of the dangers — both diplomatically and historic- 
ally — of oral histories. We also compared various accounts ofa particular 
past incident — for example, ballads on frame-breaking as expressions 
of popular views, and Byron’s speech to the House of Lords on 
Luddites. Above all, several students wrote brilliantly illuminating family 
histories — the memories of a Lutheran clergyman in Holland during 
the Nazi occupation and his personal recollections of helping members 
of the underground; a middle-class grandmother’s vivid anecdotes about 
pre-war inflation in Germany; a Jewish family’s escape from a Russian 
pogrom and subsequent migratory life; (from a mature student) a 
father’s upbringing in a Catholic orphanage and later ‘career’, during the 
Depression, as a swaggie (the Australian term for a man who wanders 
around the countryside carrying all his possessions on his back in a 
bundle — or ‘swag? or ‘Matilda’, as in the song ‘Waltzing Matilda’), to 
name but a few. ‘ 

The translation of one’s own specialized learning into teaching — 
that is, someone else’s learning — is the major pursuit of those running 
either concurrent education courses OF postgraduate ones. Benue 
summed up the problem for a graduate of English in these terms: 


ne’s own discipline is to engage in 

e content and processes germane to 
ads to a discussion about the priorities 
ase, the discussions 


To study the teachability of o 
theoretical discourse about th 
that discipline, which in turn le 
individuals decide on within it. In each and every c: 
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must engage the student in how he values his disciplines for himself 
... They must also be discussions in which the student investigates 
his actual teaching concerns, and explores the gaps in his understand- 
ing and knowledge ... 

Within such deliberations, the classroom confrontation is central. 
Consider, for example, the teacher of English when he first enters 
the classroom. He will have had three to four years’ experience [at 
University] of reading Literature, which he has discussed and 
written about at length, mostly in a highly discursive [way] aimed at 
examiners. He may have studied theoretical linguistics, although that 
is less likely. It is even rarer that he would have considered explicitly 
the roles that language has played in his learning, nor will he have 
seriously considered what distinctions should be drawn between 
writing and speech, either as modes of language through which one 
learns or as means of communication. 

He is almost certain to have no notion of what a pupil will write 
during a week in English lessons, during a week of schooling, or 
during the year as a whole. In so far as he has such notions, they 
would depend upon his memories of past experience, which, in 
relation to the school population, would be certain to be exceptional. 
In reviewing the work done by the class, he is likely to see wrong 
spelling, punctuation, incoherence, a good deal which is composed 
according to the recipe ‘write anything at all in any way you like 
about anything you like to nobody in particular’, and is almost 
certain to perceive the pupils’ spectrum which ranges from those 


who like writing and can, to those who can’t write and won’t. 
++» He could be forgiven for feeling ... that he is on Mars for the 
first time. 


To come right back to Professor Pe 
most of our students would have ha 
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deficiencies, as learning to teach will do if it is treated with respect. 
In the Arts subjects many of the students had manipulated their sub- 
jects but without gaining personal insight in the process. Many history 
graduates could play with the language of analysis; they could inter- 
pret and ‘place’ in the right historical school of thought the historians 
they knew; they could amass evidence, evaluate it shrewdly and present 
it convincingly. But this understanding often does not show them what 
school of thought they are unconsciously representing in their own 
statements; its relevance to how they might teach history does not 
occur to them; and when it comes to preparing lessons or evaluating 
children’s efforts their own criteria are often confused or blinkered. 
There is a parallel with English graduates’ familiarity with ‘Lit. Crit’ 
for some of whom it has become a sort of disembodied form of games- 
manship that bears little relation to their own reading, writing, or teach- 
ing. By contrast some of the Arts students who show the most perceptive 
and imaginative grasp of how English or history can enlighten their 
classes are most reluctant to talk about ‘Lit. Crit.” or ‘historical method’. 
Ability (or willingness) to verbalize analytically is obviously not neces- 
sarily synonymous with the ability to theorize in action — in this case, 
in teaching. Heady talk can be mindless. A student can dupe himself 
and his lecturers with his great powers of verbalization, although we 
must recognize that it may be more than a superficial show, indeed it 
may be an expression of the ever-present attempt to explore meaning. 
The science and maths graduates, by contrast, were often self- 
consciously apologetic about what they took to be the poverty of their 
education, not only when introduced to unfamiliar educational issues 
but also when considering the nature of science or maths themselves: 
many had been so preoccupied with ‘demonstrations’, with the dogged 
learning of given theories or formulas only superficially applied to closely 
related new examples or problems that they tended to have little ie 
ized or intuitive grasp of the nature of their disciplines. Certainly few o 
them had ever thought about the language of their disciplines either in 
terms of its conceptualization or as a means of wider communication. 


A critique of our concentration on Methods 


The evidence adduced by the Centre for the Study of Higher Education 
in evaluating the Course suggests that we were right in the importance 
we attached to Methods. A few students criticized a whole Methods 
Programme: all students criticized some parts (though often the criticism 
was contradictory in that one topic was regarded as extremely valuable 
to some present in the sessions but missed the target with others); but 
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for students in general our Methods work was among the most import- 
ant things we offered at the University. 

Lloyd Jones, looking at our total programme with the eyes ofa new 
member of staff closely connected with school practice and with Cur- 
ticulum Studies which he took at his own school — Flemington (see 
p. 7), gave some interesting and provocative warnings about how 
students tended to cling to their Methods groups. Lloyd’s doubts in no 
way take issue with the kind of argument that I have been using in ad- 
vocating our concentration on Methods: rather they tend to be socio- 
logical. The openness of the Course, with the consequent scope it gave 
for initiative and diversity could, he suggested, unless deliberately 
counterbalanced, lead students into isolated groups: the tie with a 
Methods group at the University led some students to 
group or a particular mentor at 
Lloyd continued: 


find a corporate 
the University rather than in the school. 


The [attitude] of ‘you're largely on your own’ — first year out and 
forever after — is one of the most negative factors in teaching. It 
contributes to misguided notions about what is possible, leads to 
neuroses of many kinds, and kills the spirit of most young teachers. 

I think it very important that as part of teacher preparation, a course 
should spend lots of time ... engaging the participants in shared re- 
sponsibility , and in understanding how to initiate it in a school. 


Interdisciplinary activities ... seem the most logical channel for 
Opening up such possibilities ai 


organized (subject disci- 


otted to supervisors tends to contradict, 
even deny, such possibilities. 


i I admit there is encouragement to cross these barriers but largely 
it seems fortuitous , 


- At the university base I think there should be 
demonstration, more commitment to this 
aspect of the course: i.e i 


stamp on its graduates, withi 


factions could be found — some historians, for example, prided them- 
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selves on being scientific while others saw their subject as essentially a 
literary one. Moreover, Curriculum Studies set out to bring interdisci- 
plinary groups together to see broad issues by sharing diverse kinds of 
knowledge. 

While agreeing that Methods probably did have a valuable place, 
Lloyd was worried that they seemed ‘to promote not only division of 
students but also division of staff ... Staff set themselves tasks such as 
seeing every student in their own Method group’. Certainly, Methods 
lecturers were torn in their responsibilities: Methods seminars bene- 
fited if the lecturer had worked with his students in the school, and, if 
a student of a Methods group was in serious trouble in his teaching, the 
lecturer felt compelled to try to help. In fact, as chapter 7 will show, 
we gave first priority to attaching each member of staff to a particular 
school so that he could be closely related to the students and staff 
there, no matter what the range of Methods. We tried to make the most, 
by way of compromise, out of this policy decision by trying to match 
the schools and the lecturers — I, for example, would be attached toa 
school that had a preponderance of history, English and social studies 
students, and Rod Fawns to a school with a preponderance of science 
and maths students, though this often proved difficult to arrange. 

Lloyd also pointed out that the supportive, corporate framework 
that was needed required commitment from the University staff in the 
schools, but even more important from the schools themselves. As he 
tightly observed, this was much easier to achieve in the small, flexible 
Community schools than it was in large schools with all their adminis- 
trative complexities. , 

It would be unrealistic and it would seem like undue interference 
with the autonomy of schools to suggest that they should examine their 
structures and practices in order to give better teaching practice to 
student-teachers, although it is surely quite proper to suggest that their 
Planning should take some account of this responsibility along with all 
Others. There are some faults in many schools that, if rectified, would 
benefit pupils, staff and student-teachers alike. It seems ludicrous, for 
example, that any one teacher should be expected to teach hundreds 
of children each week. This dehumanizes the role of the teacher and 
as a by-product makes it impossible for him to be as helpful as he 
Otherwise might be to any student he supervises, and it demeans the 
Pupil by making him little more than a unit of instruction. Again, struc- 
tures that rigidly divide teachers in some schools (especially large ones) 
Into subject groups militate against consideration of the total Se oes we 
Of individual pupils or groups of pupils and divide their school day ta 
unrelated, fragmented bits of learning, to the point where, as sit hi 
Put it, ‘School is the place where you're frequently told to stop = 
Something that you're really interested in and to start something else 
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that you haven’t the time to begin to get anything out of.’ Teachers 
develop territorial groups and vie with each other; and the well-being of 
the pupils becomes of secondary importance. These are just two 
examples of ways in which schools might re-examine how they are 
organized, and in the process better ways could be found, not only for 
pupils and student-teachers, but also for setting up more supportive and 
less lonely sub-communities in the school for the teacher in his first 
full-time year in a school, when many claim to feel lost and lonely. 

If the widespread complaints about the divorce of teacher training 
from schools and school teachers are to be heeded, the indication is 
that there will be a move in the direction of more school-based courses. 
Schools, education authorities and teacher-training institutions will 
have to work together to solve the problems that Lloyd describes. 

Recently the National Association of Schoolmasters/Union of 
Women Teachers has called for greater influence of teachers on teacher 
training (see p. 198). Seven years earlier the National Union of Teachers 
in Teacher Eucation: the Way Ahead’ pointed to the need for student- 
teachers ‘to come to terms with the realities of a teacher’s duties, to 
gain familiarity with routine tasks, to experience teaching as a con- 
tinuous process’. These Sentiments are echoed in Australia where, in 
1975, in a survey of 130 Victorian high schools conducted by the High 
Schools Principals’ Association, the need for students to gain a closer 
knowledge of school practices and lesson planning was widely com- 
mented on, and twenty-four schools referred to the ‘conflict of practice 


(realism) and theory (idealism)’. They concluded that ‘practising 
teachers should be give 


teacher training.’ The O 
and Tasks,° 
emphasis on t 


s was seen to be a central 


S of professional training.’ The implications of 
such demands are amplified in chapter 7. 


_ The Course B Methods lecturer’s close relationship with the students 
mp bet did cut across his attachment to one particular 
Choo’ and tempt him to run flying in asmany directi here were 
schools to which his st = ny directions as t 


$ udents were attached. There is the further point, 
made by Colin Lacey (The Socialization 


In Victoria, there is a lon; iti i 
f , g tradition of schoo 
with a graduate profession eo a e 


, and i iced. 
THe bae owe on, nd control of entry is carefully polic 
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saw something clannish in our emphasis on Methods. It has always 
amused me that colleagues who are not involved in Course B assume 
that it is an interdisciplinary Dip. Ed., although our use of teaching 
Method as a central pivot makes us more discipline-centred than the 
traditional course. We seldom teach philosophy, sociology, psychology 
or history as separate subjects, but Education faculties oddly enough 
tend to regard these subjects as being disciplinary, while the teaching 
subjects are given lower status in their academic hierarchy. 


Crossing subject boundaries 


Team-teaching 


I have given considerable thought to the question of whether students 
in Course B do tend to club together according to their teaching sub- 
jects, and to form fairly close ‘sub-cultures’ within the year, as Lacey 
suggests they do in England. Lloyd’s impression is obviously that they 
do; my impression is that they tend to, but not to the extent that 
Lacey finds it to be so in England. On this we have no hard evidence; 
but if we are to persist with our present emphasis on Methods, and to 
retain the benefits that I have suggested are derived from it, it becomes 
more than ever important that we deliberately break across subject 
barriers and find ways by which students with different academic back- 
grounds can profitably talk to and learn from each other. This must be 
done both at the practice schools and at the University. In 1977, in res- 
Ponse to Lloyd’s suggestions, staff and students explicitly demonstrated 
at weekly University sessions how subject boundaries could be crossed 
by team-teaching. 
In addition to the organizational changes already suggested, many 
more schools might well foster more collaborative planning and teach- 
ing, so that groups of teachers can identify themselves with a group that 
shares educational tasks and some real, not just token, political res- 
ponsibility. Fortunately, the practice of extending consultation and 
decision-making in staff meetings is growing; but this is just a small part 
of the sort of participation by staff — and pupils — that we hope to see 
fostered. P 
Without abandoning our belief in the importance of Methods, it is 
true that emphasis on Methods needed to be counterbalanced by a 
deliberate attempt to break down the isolation of students, teachers 
and subjects in the schools. It was undoubtedly with this in mind ae 
Lloyd, in his second year, 1977, as co-ordinator of teaching practice an 
the lecturer in Curriculum Studies at Flemington, was working towards 
an interdisciplinary curriculum project at Flemington High School. 
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There is no doubt that when students planned an interdisciplinary unit 
of work in their schools, and taught it by team-teaching, they benefited 
greatly in broadening their understanding and in learning from each 
other. 

In some years we took joint sessions with groups from the various 
Methods. Each mixed group prepared a term’s unit on an interdisciplin- 
ary topic which they might plan to teach as a team in school. By late 
second term they were able to plan with a rationale to guide them; they 
had thought enough about their own Methods to be on guard against 
making a travesty of them in the interests of an overarching theme: and 
they were well able to elicit the principles underlying each other 
group’s detailed plan and to evaluate it. This was a good, though 
lengthy, project, usually taking half a day or a full day. It was also one 
further way of coming to terms with Lloyd’s worries about the danger 
that Methods work might isolate students and make them inward look- 
ing. The staff also produced a Possible interdisciplinary course for the 
students’ analysis and evaluation, and this proved to be an important 
thing to do. When we were asking students to undertake fairly personal 
work, as in writing autobiographies, family histories or scrutinizing 
Some of their undergraduate work for its teachability in schools, it was 
always important that the members of staff concerned undertook the 
same work themselves, for it tended to reduce any sense of threat that 


the students might feel in displaying their own work. It also showed 
that we took the task seriously, 


Language across the curriculum 


Language study actively promoted cross-disciplinary activities. In 1976, 
for example, Prof 


essor R. D. Wright, Emerit iolo 
at Melbourne, offered in th prad d pat 
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Bernie and Rod repeatedly took science and English groups together 
in a study of language and thought. This was done both in Methods and 
in Curriculum Studies, and it made an excellent meeting place for work 
undertaken by humanities and science graduates. 


Drama workshops 


Friday afternoons were always free for students to organize recreational 
or extra-curricular activities. They varied from year to year, but the one 
that caught on and persisted was the drama workshop. Rod Fawns, as a 
scientist with an intense interest in drama (as we have seen), was aware 
of the dramatic talents and experience of some students as well as of 
the need for expressive activities for some of the less articulate students. 
It was our good fortune in our first year to have Richard Tulloch as a 
student. He did a great deal of work with drama in his school, and, 
with Rod’s help, organized a drama workshop for primary school 
children living in a near-by high-rise area. In the following two years 
these two began to move outwards with performances that entailed 
audience participation, and thus began to take their plays on visits to 
schools. 

So far as the plays were scripted, they were usually designed to 
Present dilemmas or unpredictable situations that gave scope for im- 
promptu acting and audience participation. Rod insists that theatrical 
polish and professionalism are not needed, but rather that the play 
must contain genuine dilemmas, the structure must be sound and the 
Performance must be sensitive to children’s responses. Unexpected re- 
actions from the children, as audience and yet participants, could 
change the planned direction of the play, even if only momentarily, and 
required the cast to adapt their moves to the new direction. D 

In 1973 the students worked with primary children in a high-rise 
area on a space travel odyssey in which they visited a new mystery 
planet each week. Rituals for take-off and landing were the binding 
threads under the control of a captain and his mate. Children were 
given scope not so much in responding to a dilemma in this instance as 
in working out a fantasy. One student, who had had trouble ae 
Contact with her pupils at a community school, noted in her diary that 
these children really ‘got through’ to her: 


Terrifying to speculate on the sort of home environments and ae 
opportunities they ordinarily have ... They don’t talk very much o i 
themselves and when you try to get them going they tend to respon 
in monosyllables. And yet as violent and socially e 
as some of the really fierce boys are, fantasy still gets at them an 
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they are as vehement in upholding each other as they are at most 
times in bashing each other up ... 


The 1975 drama group wrote a historical script, ‘The 1890 neti 
Strike’ — the confrontation between strikers and strike-breakers and the 
influence of this episode on the formation of the Australian Tabor 
Party. The first scene introduced pupils to the background of Ea 
ployment and industrial troubles, and then they became involved in f 
action, some of them getting employment, others being laid off, meet- 
ing union organizers, picketing and the like. In the final scene the 
strike-breakers and the police faced the advancing strikers across the 
classroom floor — a combination of students and pupils. i 

‘The Box’ in 1976 was based on a machine which modified behaviour 
under the direction of ‘Feelgood’, who tried to mesmerize everyone into 


‘being cool’. ‘Feelgood’, one of our students, recorded the impact of 
the play on him as the chief actor: 


The mindless or thoughtless responses of the kids when they were 
TOLD to ‘groove’ or to destroy the ‘box’ was eye-opening to say the 
least. There was no thinking process involved — just DO IT — like 
‘KILL, KILL, KILL? Most of the kids who experienced the play had 
probably never been to a rock show ... To see the kids at times stand- 
ing dumbstruck with mouths gaping wide open at what was occurring 
On Stage, worried about and anxious to know what was happening to 
some of their friends ... was something which had to be seen by a 
detached person to be believed. 


Another member of the cast wrote: 


The power of Feelgood was stunning, 
such power was far more exciting. Fe 
mystify the kids in order to dominat 
sight to witness a ‘teacher’ living out 


These were just some of the exam 
Studies or in addition to it 


but the pupils’ resentment of 
elgood always had to fight and 
e them, and it was a strange 

such a colourful fantastic role. 


ples, either as part of Curriculum 
» of how students were drawn together 


The drama workshop consisted of students 
from a great variety of Methods. It should not be thought that drama 


workshops are cited as a form of interdisciplinary work, but rather that 
the appeal of theatre attracts Students from vastly different back- 
grounds, as music, crafts and many other pursuits might do equally well. 


Methods seen at the school end 


As the next chapter will explain, studen 
write joint reports on each student’s 
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asked the students to write their own reports and then added comments. 
I am selecting extracts from a few teaching reports to. show the sorts of 
experiences students had in schools in thinking about their subjects and 
ways of teaching them. 

We have already heard a good deal from Libby (pp. 109-11) and her 
reflexions about what studying science had done for and to her. It is 
interesting that her first concern when she started her teaching practice 
at a community school was to get the measure of ‘kids’ (first and 
second form) before she could start thinking about how to present her 
subjects. She wrote a lengthy report on herself at the end of the first 
term. It began: 


Aims 

Primarily to get to know what kids are thinking. To take advantage 
of position as ‘learner-teacher’ to spend a lot of time with kids — 
listening to them, questioning them. 

To experiment with different teaching methods for different 
topics, in an attempt to find most appropriate methods for different 
areas. How much can I ask.of kids and expect them to co-operate? 
What sorts of levels are they operating on? What are the best ways of 
extending these levels? ... 

Subjects taught (each a series of 4 lessons, each an hour anda 
quarter) ; 
(i) ‘Illusions’ -- a fairly teacher-dominated course on the physic 
light and colour; a little on the psychology of perception and an 
introduction to some common illusions. ‘Things are not always what 
they seem! You can’t always rely on your eyes!” 
(ii) Just What is Women’s Liberation All About?” 
series of discussions centred upon feminism. An attempt to 
kids relating personally (negatively and positively) to the 
various issues. 

(iii) ‘Can We Make a Radio Programme?’ — an attempt at team- — 
teaching with Jo. Exploring the possibilities and limitations of this 
medium. Broken up into small interest-groups — some writing and 
performing scripts; some doing interviews; some exploring sound 
effects ... 

Achievement: Self and Kids 

I feel that I am learning what goes 0 i ; 
primary aim this year. I am happy with the way the various units 
have run. The kids enjoyed ‘Jllusions’ and asked questions which ; 
showed that they were thinking about the concepts. The radio unit 
is producing some good tapes. I am particularly happy with the 
feminism unit — a number of the group are contributing sensibly and 
they want to extend it... 


s of 


— an informal 
get the 


n in kids’ heads which is my 
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One supervisor wrote in a lengthy comment on Libby: 


I know that students have been interested in your units and, during 
the moments in which I observed the progress of ‘Illusions’, that you 
were very well prepared with the materials which you presented. 
Kids were subjecting me to illusions for days! None succeeded in dis- 
appearing however. I also observed self-motivated work for the 
‘Radio Programme’ class occurring outside of the classroom which is 
a good sign of abilities to ‘motivate’ students in a task. 


Another supervisor observed: 


I read with interest your self-analysis and thought if only all teachers 
could and would stop from time to time and do just this, the teaching 
profession would benefit in many ways. 


Libby, we can see, took no narrow, specialized view of teaching 


Science; but at the same school another science graduate gave voice to 
the self-doubt of many scientists: 


I have been having doubts as to whether it is science I want to teach, 
being a product of our specialist society ... My specialization in 
science has made me abysmally ignorant in most other fields of 
knowledge ... It has probably affected quite considerably my per- 
formance during the latter part of the term ... 

_ One of the problems I am having is not having a full-time super- 
visor. I find it very difficult to think of things to do which seem 
worth doing. One of the things that annoyed me intensely about my 
own education was the amount of time spent doing seemingly irrel- 
evant, abstruse and boring things. Science, especially for younger 
Kids -.. needs to seem relevant to life (largely because it obviously 
is). I have been finding it difficult to find suitable teaching material. 


This was a student Rod Faw. 
year, even though she was not a 
on her depth Study getting he 
Science materials. 


ns spent much time with later in the 
t ‘his’ school. He also worked with her 
T to do a critique of a wide range © 
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ee did Physics at school he had found it rather boring — par- 
en Sage going into the history of discoveries and how they 
ee tn = wane to focus on the theories as now developed. 
a oar mal that perhaps what they were trying to do was import- 
a ioc se Science shouldn t be taught as a dogma but as the results 
fie ni ess of human striving that was still going on. But somehow 
i s not conveyed in the way he was taught. 
4 Pire him if he had developed this point of view recently or had 
fe plas during his undergraduate Science? He stopped and said 
ak ie be lave to think sss He said it had begun this year when ... he 
ining gin teaching Physics and it had crystallized only last week 
ae started writing his Science assignment on the value of 
ewes a the Secondary Curriculum. I asked, ‘And the discussion in 
i ethods contributed to this?” Answer — ‘Yes’ — and by the 
y he reacted and was pleased ... this was a really nice example of 


t s 
he sort of learning that Course B aimed for. 


g stock like this. One student 


The Centre found many students takin 
alled that half-way through 


wi h 
a moned late in the year rec 
nglish oe m had had a ‘mini-crisis’ about whether being a teacher of 
she was liyi right for her. Classroom experience made her realize that 
iving from day to day and suddenly the force of working to a 


whole A 
plan, with continuity, came through to her: 


Ara in Methods earlier but the impact didn’t strike me 
thing th ting a class with Jane [another student] ... was the big 
aims ey happened — trying to work out the total programme, its 
sense n ultimate goals ... Looking back on Methods notes makes 
ae fow -+ I asked myself Why do T want to teach?” You do it 
ofern” in essays but it’s different in practice -.. This year is full 
and cha ng more than University ever was — practice to reinforce 
nge your ideas. 
day eenetsh, Bernie seemed to sense when he was needed for day-to- 
Was tested i schools, and this was where a good deal of Methods work 
into a sch in practice — where seminar work was reinforced. He walked 
Wo poe ool when Jane was half-way through a lesson for fifth form on 
holar. $ — Dugan’s ‘To a Trainee Acc Yeats’s ‘The 
she woul: She had not, she said in her diary, been at all clear about how 
it: uld conduct the lesson, and that came out in the way she taught 
fterwards about trying to 
f method, €-8-» arranging 
Joping them, 


Bernie | 
ni ; 
ia talked with me for nearly an hour @ 
Se cee on a few particular subtleties © 
re for discussion, using ‘silences’ and deve 
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method of questioning, means of ‘extending’ kids’ answers, really 
becoming familiar with the work beforehand and planning a direc- 
tion which may or may not be followed ... It was very useful — and 
I’m going to try to put it into action. 


Naturally we could not always be there when we were wanted, just 
at the critical time, and this made it all the more important that the 
continuous supervision of the teacher in the school should be construct- 
ive and that we could work through him. An uncritically glowing res- 
ponse did not hurt the student; but neither did it help much. 


James, for example, was a student who was given enthusiastic 
reports by his supervisor: 


Lesson planning and preparation — always most adequate, especially 
for sixth-form English ... He made a valiant effort to generate inter- 
est and response ... any lack of success and his resultant exasperation 
I would attribute to this particular class’s apathy, rather than to any 
fault in his approach. 

His initiative and independence is most evident in his teaching of 
--- junior classes. He seems to need very little guidance in planning 
lessons, and his approach is always varied, interesting and novel. 


James’s own report was not so sure: 


I feel that this report is far too flattering ... I still have an awful lot 
to learn, particularly with regard to class management and syllabus 
planning. The thing I find most difficult is timing, particularly in 


junior classes ... My supervisor has given me support and reassurance 
at all times. 


However, he felt that there were such great weaknesses in the school 
that observing classes did not 


help him to improve his teaching. He 
noted: 


Children are laborious} 
times take as long as tw. 
is being taught withou 
tion ... Children are e 
headings, but unfortu: 
by any real convictio 


y ploughing through set novels which some- 
o terms to cover [in junior school] . Grammar 
t thought for its function or practical applica- 
ncouraged to do a lot of drawing and beautiful 
nately I do not feel that this is a policy dictated 
n on the part of teachers that drawing is a valu- 
j on. It is used as a stop gap. Higher up in the 
school this activity tends to be discarded in favour of more ‘worth- 


At no time have I observed 
form. Students are assigned va 
them with very little help org 


any real teaching going on in sixth- 
tious tasks and expected to perform 
uidance. If they fail they are chastised 
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and told their chances are slim at the end of the year. Morale is con- 
sequently very low. 


It seems clear that James was providing ideas and techniques for the 
staff at his school and not the other way round. 

He was so distressed at all this that he turned to his Methods seminars 
for constructive thinking. Later in the year, Doris Cosopodiotis, the 
English Methods lecturer, took the opportunity at another school, 
where a senior teacher had resigned and the school was unable to 
replace her quickly, to take over some senior English classes with James 
and some of the other students. 

Another student, Phyl, influenced perhaps by original accounts that 
we had used as sources in Methods seminars, decided to try out teach- 
ing history in this way with first and second forms at a little community 
school. She planned a series of lessons on ‘migration to Australia’, and 
this with children many of whom were migrants and had great prob- 
lems with reading and writing. She recorded in her diary: 


I began this lesson by asking how someone would find out about 
what it had been like to live in Melbourne one hundred years ago. 
Leroy told me simply ‘read a book’. — ‘Written by someone who 
knows what life was like then?’ I asked. He nodded ... I then told 
them I was going to give everyone a copy of a letter written 186 ; 
years ago by a convict to tell his family what it was like in Australia 
... The letter itself went quite well. I asked written questions which 
required brief answers involving either straightforward comprehen- 
sion or a little reading between the lines ... I received a good range 
of responses and many puzzled-out answers. 


Her problem was Pete, whom she was taking individually for remedial 


English: 


Pete answered the first question through what might appear asa 
casual piece of copying and then put a dollop of brown poster paint 
in the centre of his page ... I did not know what I ought to do. I was 
reluctant to drop the use of documents because ... it looked promis- 
ing, but I did not know how to accommodate Pete (who was ... 
proud and intelligent). When correcting his paper I copied out some 
answers on to a spare question sheet and wrote his name across the 
top and handed this back to him when I returned everyone 's work. 
He accepted it quietly, I suspect partly as a face-saving device ... It 
kept him within reach and allowed him to take part in the general 
discussions which he enjoys -.. I do not pretend this is any real 
solution but it was all I could think of at the time. 


This was good junior history teaching, and, though unorthodox, a 
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compassionate and sensitive attempt to encourage a child’s written and 
oral expression. m 

The following account of Bronwyn’s discussion with second-formers 
at a small community school shows a historian’s attempts to lead chil- 
dren to consider testimony and evidence. It occurred spontaneously 
when the class had been listening to a tape on the Eureka uprising (in 
Victoria in 1854) in which the narrator referred to the expectation that 
4,000 men would rise up in protest against mining licences. One boy 
scoffed at this — there couldn’t haye been 4,000. The discussion was as 
follows — the T refers to the teachers, the P to various pupils and the D 
to Danny (who could barely read or write): 


: Why don’t you believe there were 4,000? 
: They did it to confuse us. They lied. 

: Why? 

: To put it over us. 


: But we can prove it happened — for example from newspaper 
reports. 


But you know newspapers are all bullshit. 

: But a lot of people said it happened. 

: They made it up. 

: There was a court case. There would be records. 

: They could have made that up. 

: If you died today, Danny, how woul 
tomorrow that you had existed? 

: My room upstairs. [There is a sm 
Danny’s collection of things, and it is known as Danny’s room.] 
My books. Others would say I was here. It’s well known. 

T: Why should we believe all that? 

D: Because it’s true. 

T: We could have made it all u 
P: Your mother could lie, 

Other pupils: No!!! Your mother wouldn’t lie, 

T: Imagine a tram accident — a child thrown into the air, ten, fifteen, 


twenty feet depending on different people’s reports. Which is 
true? 


: Ten or fifteen feet is all the same. 
: Then why isn’t 2,000 or 4,000 all the same at Eureka? 
: Because there are ways of countin 


cars with a meter [the children ha 
traffic in their road] ... 


d we prove to a new girl 


o AVA APH 


all room in the school with 


p. What about your birth certificate? 


TH 


8 — for example a man counts 
d recently been counting the 


Despite the somewhat childish language, the verbalization is promis- 
ing. Despite the occasionally naive assertion, the children were think- 
ing big. What were they raising in this unexpected turn in the lesson? 
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They were concerned about testimony. We can infer that they sus- 
pected that a group of rioters might try to exaggerate their strength, 
therefore their testimony is questionable — but their mother’s is 
absolutely reliable! The children were concerned about what is his- 
torical truth, what evidence is trustworthy and what is uncertain or 
untrustworthy. They conclude with considerable shrewdness (even 
though examiners might find it irrelevant) that using meters to count 
cars is more reliable than spectators’ impressions or memories, and 
that if we want the truth we want some better way of counting than 
relying on the impressions or believing the accounts of those with a 
vested interest. 


Sometimes the students did bring ideas to their schools that teachers 
found stimulating and imaginative. Lou, early in his experience in 
teaching fifth-form history, was so dismayed with the class’s written 
work, some of which was gobbledygook and the best was painfuily 
culled from the texts and presented logically but soullessly, that he 
tried out the idea of personal histories to see if he could arouse in the 
class some feeling for history. In this he was greatly influenced by 
having read Freire in his Methods seminar — not that Freire discusses 
family history, but, as Lou put it, ‘I hope to stimulate them to an 
appreciation of their own historical background and from that I hope 
to kick off into a study of the particular events which interest them.’ I 
happened to be at the school throughout this project, and Lou quickly 
learned that he had to be less vague and to give the class some specific 


guidelines. A fortnight later he wrote: 


The personal history presentation was a mixture of results. Some 


were quite interesting, whilst others were disappointing. I was 
amazed to find one student who was able to date his family back to 
1690 in a small village in Sweden. He had a fantastic set of docu- 


ments. 

This project bore fruit in many ways, in that he did an eee 
depth study on his own family history, and this was published in a 
scholarly context (see p. 35). He also gave the Methods group a most 
interesting seminar using the pupils’ work and ee Ne 
how this sort of historical work was inspired by o iye which 
he examined in some detail. His supervisor wrote that 3 i sem 
quite at home and in command while teaching the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Wars; but then. 
; the techniques of com- 
he spent two weeks int oane 4 

‘ i our Histo 

piling family histories. i E eras a aby 
Department. Mr Soccio managed to explain is p. : 
The outcome surpassed our expectations, an 
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written or taped) contained a surprising amount of historical infor- 
mation. The latter was supplemented by a number of historical 
documents (photographs, newspaper cuttings, passports, etc.). I feel 
that the undertaking achieved its objective of making students aware 
of the practical problems arising from the historian’s task and en- 
countered during the search for historical facts. It further illustrated 


how conclusions can be made only on the basis of such hard-won 
facts. 


Australians, who tended to be defeatist about 
could there be in our families’ lives?’ 


class, the project aroused the interest of all in twentieth-century 
Australian history. 


Cle 
that students had profited 


One student commented o 


n the usefulness of ing ‘that histori- 
cal documents and events can of doubting ‘t 


be studied objectively’. She added: 


The Seminars have demonstrated that the subjective approach, 
that which relates back all the time to me and the kids as part 

of their history, can be Profitably exploited ... How can I teach 
.. Sth century Athens with the same tichness of personal memory 
as modern histories? |. They have restored my faith in history 


-a a consequence I can approach the kids in a more relaxed 
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I feel sure that must be the student who gave a series of lessons to 
third- and fourth-formers on women in Athenian society. It was based 
entirely on translations of Greek literature and documents. Two other 
students prepared and gave to their own classes (and to the seminar 
group) a series of lessons on ‘Andrew Jackson and Myths in History’ 
which grew out of a study of the sentiments and assumptions in the 
ballads ‘The Hunters of Kentucky’ and ‘The Battle of New Orleans’, 
which they recorded on tape, sung by a friend who was a splendid 
ballad-singer. The sentiments and beliefs in the ballads were then 
examined beside some of the realities, and the project ended with an 
exploration of some Australian myths. 

At another (community) school, a student concocted a drama about 
a pupil in the school being judged on a trumped-up charge — a charge 
involving the reputation of the school. The class acted out what might 
have happened and how they would have responded. This was then 
used as an analogy for studying the Dreyfus case and the moral dilemmas 
involved in it. She and another student then made a detailed analysis of 
Richard Jones’s Fantasy and Feeling in Education, with its criticism of 
the over-emphasis in Bruner on cognitive development and cerebration. 
The success of the classes on the Dreyfus case led them to think more 
searchingly about involving children emotionally and stirring them per- 
sonally in their study of history. Jones’s exploration of the power of 
‘fantasy’ and ‘feeling’ in children’s learning prompted them to under- 
take a more ambitious project that would encourage pupils to try to 
‘live’ imaginatively within a different culture, at a different historical 
period, through almost unimaginable but true events. Thus they alter- 
nated between action and theory throughout. k 

They were no doubt also influenced by Alex Haley’s personal 
history, which we had heard in a rebroadcast of a BBC programme (and 
has subsequently become famous through his book, Roots), when they 
took a class through a series of incidents in a Zulu tribe from 1790 to 
the present. They established the context by a map and by preparing 
Slides of the country, the village, the clothes and the work of the tribe. 
They taped African tribal music. They then gave each child an identity 


in the tribe, a name and a role. They had open a Zulu bea 
and vari _ Each pupil was told that he was expected to 
te soe his role’, to ‘create behaviour 


‘show real talent and skill in portraying 

and ‘demonstrate feelings suitable for the role beyond Ke es and 
cribed in the briefing’. The assessments were discussed with t = il- 
dren. The pupils then assessed the project — they were Jouk ey 
pupils. It was pleasing to see our students drawing on pupils sa ee 
and evaluations, just as we, as University staff, drew on ee r 
Among the comments were the following, which are quoted withou 


any alterations: 
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I thought this method of Teaching was really good. It allowed the 
students themselves really particapate in the lesson. Putting the 
students in a Zulus place gave the student a chance to sought’ve 
experience a Zululife. Peg and June had a good idea in actually . 
making costumes. Getting records and tapes was good to. I don’t 


think there is much more to write except that this method of Teach- 
ing would work just as well in other classes. 


I really liked doing the classes. Especially the way they were run 

in a fast, continuous manner, so they didn’t get boring. Taking the 
role of an individual Zulu was good but I didn’t find myself fully 
understanding the reactions of each Zulu which made the last class a 
bit sort of beyond me. It was really good having people there who 
knew a lot on the subject so questions could be answered. I think it 
would be good to have more of these type classes, especially in 
primary school and also especially to teach that Africans, Indians 
etc. aren’t always like the way they’re shown in movies, 


I was very impressed, by the 
into the classes, J think ever 
their example. The two less 
one where Pedro dressed u 
bundled into the place un 


sold to slave owners. The 


amount of work Peg and June put 
yone worked a bit harder because of 
ons that I think worked best were: the 

p as a slave ship captain and we were all 
der the stairs and: the one where we were 
Second one in particular worked very well. 
I thought it was a very successful c 
was like for the Africans then. Not 
way it felt but at leas: 
learnt more than I w 


lass in that it got nearer to what it 
that we got a fantastic idea of the 
t we touched on it. I think that I possibly 
ould of otherwise. 

Naturally I have mo 
Methods seminars infl 


, though in some Methods, notably economics 
and modern languages, th 


: ere were no unfavourably critical responses- 
The questions students found most valuable were: 


Should geography be taught as a body of knowledge? Should 
concepts be made releva 


nt by content or content used to introduce 
Concepts? Reason for geography. 


benefit. 
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It is possible to teach the Higher School Certificate [the external 
sixth-form examination] ... with imagination. [Seminars] have 
helped in understanding of the learning process in economics. How 
important a part should teaching of social responsibility play? 
Questioning methods very important. 


Idea of individual learning in maths good — I’m following this up in 
spare time ... I wonder if there is a time in a child’s development 
when repetition and rote learning are advantages. 


To what extent have I the right to expose and/or impose my values 
and beliefs about society on kids? ... What is learning? Education? 
... Is Integrated Studies possible? ... Seminars ... have raised impor- 
tant questions, e.g., spiral curriculum and discovery learning ... 


The value of science is relevant transferable knowledge. The com- 
plexity of science. The complexity of education ... Mainly the 


theory behind the practice we are attempting to develop, and means 
of correlating the two. 


It is a valuable Opportunity to swap ideas and raise questions on the 
actual work we are doing [in English] in school. I find this group 
analysis of the problems and the offering of theoretical basis of 
problem solving ... most relevant. 


The criticisms were nearly all of the one kind — the request for 
greater help with lesson planning, and showing how resources could be 
found and used for individual lessons. Many of us sampled students’ 
lesson planning and examined it in seminars; but it would take a univer- 
sal genius to help each student individually with each of the eighty-odd 
lessons he gave during the year. Indeed, the students’ expectations were 
quite unrealistic. They did, however, indicate the need for Methods 
lecturers to be in the schools as much as possible, for some supervisors 
to give more detailed help in lesson planning, for better resources 
centres, and for students to help each other by sharing their expertise. 
The felt need of the students for greater help in lesson planning shows 
that this was the point at which the ‘how’ and the ‘what’ were insepar- 
able. Most students at some time or another were gravelled for material 
and frustrated in attempts to get appropriate resources, while at other 
times they amassed their resources well enough but lacked the experi- 
ence and imagination to use them most profitably. This was a year in 
Which they had to try to make the two gel. 

If we were tight in the importance we attached to Methods, as I 
think we were, it was because this was where we could be rigorous by 
Seizing on the Practical to reinforce the theoretical; it was because 
Methods enabled us to assume in action the importance of being 
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well-grounded in the knowledge to be taught; and it was because (as 
staff and the Centre could often see better than the students saw at the 
time) we had direct evidence of our influencing the quality of students’ 
teaching. But to avoid perpetuating the sharp divisions existing in many 
schools between teachers (because the curriculum is usually organized 
into subjects), it was necessary for us to encourage students to under- 
take team-teaching, for us to have powerful cross-disciplinary pro- 
grammes at University, for us to spend considerable time in the schools, 
for us to be able to employ staff who were strong in Methods, and for 
schools to co-operate with us in what we were trying to do. Naturally, 


not all of these things could be completely realized: not all of these 
things were under our immediate control. 


Chapter 5 


Assessing oneself? 


Self-direction 


The most radical feature of the Course was our abandonment of com- 
petitive assessment (ranking of students), replacing it by consultative 
and open assessment, as well as our promise that students would col- 
‘laborate in day-to-day decision-making about the nature of the Course. 
In my application for funds to run Course B as a pilot scheme, I had 
argued in 1972 (with some misreading of the political future): 


We might expect in future to feel more urgently than we have so far 
the effects of student unrest. So far, the universities’ response to 
student demands has been to extend their representation on policy- 
making bodies. This, desirable though it may be, is a cumbersome 
and indirect way of involving students in decision-making. It would 
be more direct and more immediate, as well as more challenging, if 
they became active agents in their own education — planning their 
own work, learning to ask the right questions instead of merely 
giving the right answers, and having to evaluate themselves. Our [i.e. 
Education] students are all graduates and, as such, should have the 
maturity and educational background to enable them to see the res- 
ponsibilities that are a concomitant of freedom. 

In addition, it is most important that education students should 
have first-hand experience of autonomy in their work since they will 
face the problem of pupil participation in the schools to which they 
will go after leaving the university ... Students need the opportunity 
to discover how much they can manipulate the school environment 
for given ends (in our case maximizing pupils’ learning) and how 
much there are irremovable limitations on their powers. 


It should be noted that, in part, the Course was a deliberate attempt 
to respond to changes that had recently occurred in Victoria’s educational 
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. From being a highly centralized system, geared to (mostly) 
see ecco hee tk at the end of fourth, fifth and sixth ys 
secondary system had recently been freed by the abolition — = 
fourth-form (‘Intermediate’) examination and then the fift ma x 
‘Leaving Certificate’. Only the sixth-form Higher School Certifica 2 
remained. Accompanying these changes, the State Education Dipit 
ment had expressly invited each school to reconsider its curriculum ae 
school organization in an attempt to take advantage of the newly-wo à 
freedom. Many schools had already abandoned ability grouping a 
‘streaming’, and many more now did so; some schools replaced extern 
examinations with internal ones, while some changed to continuous an 
participatory assessment of pupils; the Department’s and the — 
ing body’s suggested syllabuses lost their importance and a 
from many schools; and many would no longer allow Departmenta 
Inspectors to visit them to give guidance in school policy and practices. 
A new professionalism was won by teachers which many of them 
relished but many found bewildering. In the schools there was a at 
stirring which often led to bitter conflict over educational policies = 
practices. Teacher-training institutions, always a handy scapegoat (an 
often deservedly so), came increasingly under scrutiny for their being 


divorced from schools and their failure to equip students to meet the 
new and pressing demands. 


Two things seemed clear: 
Ought to have been) a strong 
bodies; and training bodies h 
schools by exploring the not 
proud tradition of autonom 


there had to be (whereas there always 
partnership between schools and trans 
ad to respond to the new autonomy 0 


to practice. n 
his, oddly enough, was student aot 
say ‘oddly’ because our critics an 


-worn clichés, deep down eid 
und that students won’t wor 


nts turned up in schools at any 
m, long-haired, bare-footed, ill-kempt and 
smoking pot? What if they decided that we, as staff, had nothing to 

j us, using our promise of autonomy 
to exclude us from their deliberations? 


gic any of these Consequences could have ae 
ue that for staff to have any ‘authority’ they ee 
demand it. This was very testing for staff, as 


possible, and it was tr 
to command it, not 
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believe it should be. Our worst errors, I think in retrospect (with the 
help of students’ diaries) were when staff occasionally felt so insecure 
or beleaguered that implicitly they gave the students the impression of 
expecting some kind of personal loyalty, which the students described 
(rightly I think) as ‘covert pressure’. Fortunately this was rare. 

For all of us there was the constant reminder that children compul- 
sorily at school have, if they but knew it, absolute power over their 
teachers. It helps our peace of mind that they tend to exercise this by 
inconspicuous withdrawal — a personal and sometimes total rejection of 
what is offered them at school. Because this is a secret act we, as 
teachers, can ignore it in a way that we cannot ignore overt and organ- 
ized rebellion, but it is none the less real. If we look at it this way, 
students always have the final power, and millions of them exercise it 
unbeknown to the teacher every day. They simply tune out. 


All should pass? 


It can be, and has been, said that staff had the final resort to artificial 
incentives in that we explicitly reserved the right to fail a student. This 
is correct, and must be seen as qualifying any claims we made for offer- 
ing students autonomy. It is a qualification, however, that I never 
found to be a ‘compromise’ of the basic principle. Only a naive fool 
would believe that anyone, even Robinson Crusoe, can have absolute 
autonomy. To examine realistically the fulfilment of the principle of 
autonomy one must examine the constraints and limitations that are 
inevitable, the ones that are desirable, and the ways in which they can 
be acceptably influential. 

To be allowed to exist under the aegis of the University, to be toler- 
ated by the schools, the State Department and the unions, and to do 
justice to children and their parents, it was essential that the qualifi- 
cation we gave (the Diploma) be respected. It could be argued that 
better means of certifying teachers should be found, and I should be 
willing to consider seriously other ways of doing this. But to wait for 
this change would be to accept inaction and to refuse to change what 
can be changed within present constraints. Our task, as I saw it, was to 
offer as much autonomy as we reasonably could under the circum- 
stances, and I suspect that, in the process, we came as close to the ideal 
as was possible. , 

First of all, we consulted students about our every move. Admittedly, 
we made no great song about the fact that we had the final decision 
about their passing. Rather, we said emphatically that everyone was 
assumed to be academically capable of meeting our requirements, 
which would be worked out with them, but they had yet to discover 
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whether or not they could succeed as teachers. They could all assume 
that they would pass unless they heard to the contrary. This was a sort 
of ‘all innocent until proved guilty’. 

Although it was agreed that there would be no competitive assess- 
ment, we attached great importance to constant assessment that was to 
be educative rather than classificatory. This was a point that I had 
made in my application for funds — that assessment could not be 
adequately justified unless the student learnt from it. Once this purpose 
was genuinely accepted, it meant that there could be no private or 
arbitrary judgments made, and so it followed that no secret records 
were to be kept. 

These procedures were, I would maintain, radical in the extreme. As 


we have seen, they were so Strange to students that we were sometimes 
not believed. 


Assessment of teaching practice 


But what is important is what this led to in action. Let us first take 
teaching practice. The Faculty had set up a ‘Schools Committee’ to be 
responsible for school practice. This consisted of Course B staff, other 
Faculty staff, representatives from each of the schools that worked 
with us, the people who were independently evaluating the Course, and 
students’ representatives, though any other students who wished could 
also attend. This Committee agreed with Course B staff that no super- 
vising teacher should write a report on a student without showing it to 
the student before it was sent to us. Ideally, the Committee agreed, the 
report ought to be written by the teacher and student conjointly, in 
consultation, 

The common practice, not only at my University but I think gener- 
ally, is for supervisors to receive some sort of a standard form, often a 
questionnaire, to be filled in after a teaching round and sent in as a con- 
fidential document to the university. Many times have I sat behind a 
desk with the confidential report in front of me while the student has 
given an account of what she thought had happened during the teaching 
round that bore little or no resemblance to what her supervisor had 
thought. I found this uncomfortable, to say the least. Sometimes it 
simply meant that supervisor and student hadn’t effectively communi- 
cated with each other, if they had talked together at all. Sometimes it 
meant that the teacher’s ‘tact’ with the student so camouflaged his true 
opinion that what was said to the student and what was written to us 
were dissimilar or straight-out contradictory, and the students naturally 
felt aggrieved. Above all it seemed to me to demean the student. I came 
to regard the practice as unhelpful and unethical. , 
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Teachers connected with Course B readily complied with the new 
policy, and most, I should say, agree with it in principle. What in prac- 
tice happens can vary widely: some write a report and have the student 
sign it; some write a report with the student; some ask the student to 
write the report which they then sign or add a few remarks to amplify. 
Sometimes students asked their pupils to write reports. In all cases the 
report, while filed with us, is freely available to student and teacher. 

For this procedure to work as well as possible, a really close under- 
standing between University and school staff is essential; but, as our 
student numbers increased and so we had students in upwards of thirteen 
schools, this was not always possible. We tried to meet this with end-of- 
year and beginning-of-year meetings with all supervising teachers in each 
school, but this was often beyond our resources, and the staffing policy in 
Victorian schools, which results in massive transfers of staff, militated 
against the informal understanding that comes from familiarity. Teachers 
new to the Course often asked us for guidelines. Occasionally when we 
moved a student to anew school for just a few weeks we sent the standard 
form. Once, when we did this, one teacher answered the question about 
the student’s appearance in the classroom: ‘Her lipstick and nail-polish 
don’t match. Come orf it!’, and this summed up pretty well the reac- 
tion to the standard form. But we were diffident about putting other 
guidelines on paper, partly because we did not want to lay down specific 
criteria and partly because we could not. After two years we wrote a dis- 
cussion paper on supervision, discussed first with the Faculty’s Schools 
Committee and then to be discussed with teachers in each school. Some- 
times this resulted in valuable conversation, but more often it suffered 
the fate of circulars and correspondence to schools — it sat in the Prin- 
cipal’s office, was stuck on a notice-board and not read, or it lay around 
on the staff table until it was eventually thrown away in a clean-up. 

Our undertaking with students was that no one could fail unex- 
pectedly. No one would fail on teaching without full consultation with 
school staff, and in practice we were very reluctant indeed to fail any- 
one whom supervisors thought should pass. We retained the right to fail 
a student who disagreed with our judgment, but we hoped that that 
would never happen. In four years, with 170-180 students, it did not 
happen. Several students withdrew; but this is not a real option for 
many, since those who hold Departmental studentships, as most of 
them have done in the past, would have to refund to the Department a 
large sum that had been invested in subsidising their university education 
in return for their undertaking to teach in Departmental schools. 


Risking failure 


We believed that we subjected the students to a much more testing and 
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risky apprenticeship than was usual. This made us incline towards 
giving them the benefit of the doubt, if there were one, but not before 
we had availed ourselves of the opportunities we had, because of our 
close knowledge of students and schools, to transfer students to where 
they could obtain the kind of help they needed. While we knowingly 
subjected students to risks, even at times to great anxieties, during the 
Course, we tried to be very careful that we should not add the fear of 
our failing them. Learning to teach, like all real learning, entails suc- 
cesses and failures all along the way — swings between satisfaction and 
frustration, even dismay. In this sense, true learning (or proper education, 
if you like) contains its own inbuilt discipline. 

External threats of, say, failure or low ‘ranking’ may do considerable 
harm. The threat of being failed, and certainly the experience of having 
been failed, can erode a student’s energies. What we can do as teachers 
is to eliminate, or at least to minimize, the demoralizing effects of com- 
parative ranking that is embodied in the ritual of class lists. Our view in 
Course B is that the personal ordeal of learning to teach, and the neces- 
sary academic challenges entailed in gaining professional mastery, them- 
selves provided sufficient discipline. The trend in many schools to 
abolish class lists and to adopt more constructive forms of reporting on 
pupils’ learning is an extension of our point of view. 

It is romantic nonsense, on the other hand, to talk loosely about 
climinating all failure from education. The possibility of successful 
learning entails the possibility of failure. It is in the nature of learning 
that the child, or for that matter the adult, must be constantly grappling 
with intellectual problems and with difficulties (failures) in expressing 
ideas. (‘What is the word I want?? ‘Why can’t you see what I’m trying to 
get at?’, we see him asking himself.) This period of frustrating gestation 
may be momentary or protracted, simple or complex. Inherent in it is a 


temporary sense of failure. Permanent and total failure is a very differ- 
ent matter, and can be only destructive. 


What we can do as teachers is 
unease that challenges students or 
give expression to their ideas in sp 
mean by pushing pupils to perseve 
and pessimistic view that some ‘pi 


to find ways of inducing the sort of 
pupils to grapple with problems, to 
eech and writing, and this is what I 
te rather than taking the permissive 
i Togressive’ teachers take in allowing 
pupils to abandon anything they find difficult. The easiest way out of 
proper teaching is to be permissive. It shields the teacher from the 
responsibility of seeking ways of encouraging pupils to tackle problems 
anew and of giving them the will to go on trying. This is very different 
from ‘instant success’, with its romantic faith in ‘content-free’ inspi- 
ration. And it is very different from irreversible failure too. 

What we too often tend to do is to play God by demanding that 
pupils acquire insight and the words in which to express new meanings 
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at our bidding, as we do in examinations. The moments of enlighten- 
ment cannot be contrived or predicted. This is true of our humdrum 
little discoveries that relieve us from teasing frustration just as it is true 
of major creative acts of discovery. Michael Polanyi, who is among the 
great thinkers on the acquisition of ‘personal knowledge’, uses Poincaré 
as an example of the process (Science, Faith and Society, p. 34): 


He noted that discovery does not usually occur at the culmination of 
mental effort — the way you reach the peak of a mountain by 
putting in your last ounce of strength — but more often comes in a 
flash after a period of rest or distraction. Our labours are spent as it 
were in an unsuccessful scramble among the rocks and in the gullies 
on the flanks of the hill and then when we would give up for the 
moment and settle down to tea we suddenly find ourselves trans- 
ported to the top. 


Libby’s description (pp. 109-11) of the way group discussions un- 
settled her profitably illustrates the way in which exploratory talks, 
sometimes apparent waffle, came to be seen by her as ‘an unsuccessful 
scramble among the rocks’, in which students help each other to assemble 
all the ideas that might bear on a complex question yet come to no 
answer in the process. Repeatedly students express their irritation at 
the inconclusiveness of seminars; but that very irritation can be (though 
it may not necessarily be) the prelude to enlightenment — a new mean- 
ing that opens the way to more complex, more subtle exploration of 
further meanings. l 

A practical problem, like learning to teach, entails the interplay of 
innumerable variables — at the centre of which for most beginning 
teachers is their sense oftheir own identity. Often supervisors can relieve 
the students’ strain by helping them to ‘decentre’ their analysis. Once 
we can help them to see the thing whole, as the complexity that it is, 
their diagnosis is likely to be less cripplingly self-centred. It is no acci- 
dent that, for many students, the breakthrough came when they first 
made genuine contact with one child or a group of children. When that 
happened, they suddenly saw a different complexity because they saw 
it with the eyes of the child. The libretto changed from one which 
depended entirely on ‘my’ singing, to seeing how other people in the 
cast were integral to the whole performance and were also affected by 
the shape of the stage and the interpretation given by the producer. 

This enlargement of vision, the move towards objectifying one’s 
vision, is likely to be obstructed by an intensification of the fear of 
personal failure, which, if it becomes obsessive, will be regressive, 
whether it produces paralysing stage fright or a charismatic prima 
donna. 
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I have tried to illustrate why, paradoxically, we saw risk as poten- 

+ tially constructive but the external threat of failure as destructive. The 
discipline lay in the value attached to the quality of the performance. 
Our gamble lay in our hope that, by the end of the year, each student 
would have some sort of clarity in seeing himself objectively, if neces- 
sary to the extent of recognizing that teaching was not for him. We 
were put to the test in two memorable instances. In one, the student 
made no contact with children throughout the whole year, even though 
he was in a community school where relations with pupils were infor- 
mal and, if not necessarily easy, at least more easily fostered than in a 
school that depended on large, formal classes. In case the emphasis on 
‘groupiness’ (as the students put it when they found it bothersome) was 
an undue strain on him, we made available teaching at a more formal 
school, and that didn’t work either. What further worried us was that 
neither his fellow-students nor his supervisors (including University 
staff) could ‘get through’ to him. Bernie and I were extremely apprehen- 
sive when it came to the final interview in which we had decided that 
we must tell him that we could not pass him and why. This came as no 
surprise to him, for he knew how much time we had all spent with him 
in trying to help him to face up to teaching. At first he was aggressive 
and argued that we had no reason for singling him out. We had to 
explain that we could not allow him to be placed in a school when we 


had no evidence that he would or could make contact with children, 
and that, apart from our res; 


that the strain on him woul 


would find him secreted in a cubby- 
lems; but he did do some teaching a 
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maths’, though he found those who were ‘maths blind’ a bore. The con- 
sequences were obvious to all, including Len. He was, moreover, unreli-. + 
able about turning up, either because he was so elusive that he could 
not be told what he was expected to do, or because his bike broke 
down or he had an accident. He seemed to be accident prone, literally 
and metaphorically. He was equally erratic in his work for University 
sessions. His fellow-students at the school tried to involve him by 
getting him to teach them higher mathematics, and as a group we chal- 
lenged him to give us all a session to demonstrate to those of us who 
were mathematically deficient or ‘shy’ why he found maths so engaging 
— so all-absorbing. This he did, as the result of fiendishly difficult 
thinking and preparation, and it was a brilliant exposition. His speech 
was usually careless, halting and crude, but when he ‘took fire’ he 
became miraculously articulate. 

Despite glimpses of this ability at the school, Len’s supervisors 
thought he should fail. They didn’t doubt his teaching ability so much 
as his reliability. He could undoubtedly have been an academic asset in 
any school; but would he be? We had three options: we could fail him, 
but an outright failure would be wrong; we could pass him, but that 
was chancy and might be wrong; we could defer his pass, which would 
mean re-examining him during first term of the following year, and this 
seemed to be the best solution. It so happened that the Principal of the 
school he was to be placed in was an old friend, and a member of our 
Schools Committee. I rang him and discussed the question at some 
length. Fortunately he was a wise man. His first reaction was to agree to 
deferring the result, and then he speculated that, no matter what we 
decided, he was still left with the same responsibility towards Len and 
the school, and so, he concluded, by deferring the result we would 
merely be ‘passing the buck’. , . 

Bernie and I faced the interview with grave trepidation. We explained 
to Len our dilemma, very much as I have described it here. We told him 
that he had put us in the position where, whatever we decided, we 
could not be right. He replied that he was no longer in conflict about 
whether he wanted to do research or teach; he had decided that, before 
he went on to research, he ought to teach, and that that decision was 
not merely the solution to an acute financial difficulty. Perhaps he was 
rationalizing, but I had come to know him well, and I believed him to 
be frank and honest. He was convinced, he said, that part of his diffi- 
culty had been in teaching to other teachers’ syllabuses and zang 
Observed. Given responsibility for his own planning and teaching, Me 
would meet it, even to the point of working with ‘kids who don’t 
understand how beautiful mathematics is’. : ; ‘ 

Finally, in desperation and indecision, I asked him to put himself z 
my position and tell me honestly what he would do if he were me. He 
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started to go over the same ground about how different it would be if/ 
when ... I stopped him, and suggested that, instead of being irrelevant, 
he should answer my question. There was what seemed like a ten-minute 
silence. We waited. Then it came: ‘Gwen, I would pass me and feel 
unethical.’ When Bernie and I had stopped laughing, we seized Len’s 
answer with relief. 

When I next met him the following year, and he was already estab- 
lishing himself as a teacher, he did have the grace to tell me that he had 
deliberately chosen to take first-form mathematics and had formed a 
junior maths club. He became as fanatical about teaching as he was 
about his bike, or about solving abstruse mathematical problems. His 
reliability in meeting his commitments was exemplary, for he became 
committed. But we could have been wrong, terribly wrong. As it is, we 
have added to the teaching force an uncomfortable eccentric, and the 
full implications of that I am in no position to explore further. 

The threat of being failed by someone else, as distinct from being 
convinced oneself that one would fail as a teacher, we removed as far 
as we possibly could, and the best measure we have of how radical this 
was comes from our difficulty in convincing students that we really 
meant what we said. In chapter 3 we saw, certainly at a time of intense 
anxiety for students (largely a spin-off from our own anxieties), that 
they still feared that secret records were kept. They realized that having 
no marks or grades made it all the more important to keep detailed 
records so that they were not disadvantaged if it came, for example, to 
writing testimonials for them, yet some still resented the records. 


Educating, not labelling 


But there was more to it ti 
refusing to give marks, p 
these meant that there w. 


han that. Eliminating competitive assessment, 
referring not to give examinations — none of 


a superior passi 


crunch, as in the cases mentioned, it was never our wish to damage the 


exami i but 
the power of an examination, like the oon or ren F ides 7 
eneniag to contemplate, Particularly because it is easier for staff to 

e impersonal and remote, thus withdrawing from the human conse 
quences of what we are doing, and shutting out our own imagination- 


Students, we found, were so Conditioned to the possibility of being 
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sentenced that it was hard for us to convince them otherwise. We were 
least successful at explaining our view, I suspect, when our own fears 
were uppermost — our fears that they would ‘run away’ from us, play 
us for suckers, push us into a corner, or prove to our critics that what 
we were trying would not work. Some of them did push us by question- 
ing the validity of any sort of assessment that was suggested. This never, 
as far as I can remember, extended to their questioning the desirability 
of guidance and assessment of their teaching. In fact, paradoxically 
enough, those who questioned most persistently our attempts to agree 
on academic requirements often turned out to be the very ones who 
thought we should use more extensively our right to fail students for 
faulty attitudes, especially for authoritarianism. 

It would be totally misleading to suggest that the testing point of 
our assessment programme lay solely in the question of whether or not 
a student should pass the year. That was merely the culmination of all 
that went on during the year, and for nearly all students was never in 
doubt. What is far more important is the question of whether students 
might work poorly unless they had the incentive of a mark or of com- 
peting to do better than the next chap — as so many of the Black Paper 
writers aver. 

This was not our experience. If anything, most of what has already 
been reported adds up to the fact that we were far more often worried 
about students’ overworking than about their slacking. If we were to 
need vindication of our belief that students will do their best without 
competitive assessment, we need only refer to the number of students 
(some already mentioned) who had writing published, and we could 
refer to many more whose work was kept in the Faculty’s Resources 
Centre because of its likely value to future students. But that is not to 
Say that our approach was without difficulties. The greatest difficulty 
lay in the conflict students constantly felt about whether they should 
put their effort into this rather than that — whether, for example, it 
Should go into Wednesday’s lessons or the history assignment due at the 
end of the term. Avoiding unbalanced efforts required constant vigil- 
ance all round, most especially from the students themselves. But 
oe staff meetings were followed by questions here and prods 
there. We tried to keep a constant tally. 

Necessarily, not dat was of an even standard. Each student had 
his own priorities and, within limits, a right to them. It was the year’s 
work as a whole that had to be looked at, and undue lopsidedness to be 
averted: but students were good at abiding by their undertakings pro- 


vided that they saw the point of them (as they eee es donis 
th hem), and particularly 1 t 
e a ae a recall a seminar ever being 


value in them for their colleagues. I ; i 
let down by a student’s failure to give a serious paper, if that task had 
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been accepted. I can recall endless trouble in getting written work in on 
time if other people were not depending on it — and that was only a 
bloody inconvenience to staff. 

Occasionally students made token gestures. The best example I can 
think of is Paul. He was one of the most outstandingly successful 
students, academically speaking, that we ever had — right through his 
schooling to his final honours results. He wrote in his autobiography at 
the beginning of the year some sort of an account of his education 
(omitting modestly any reference to his results), which he concluded 
with the remark that at the end of it all he came to the frightening 
realization that he had been effectively educated only ‘from the neck 
up’. 

At the end of first term, not a minute late, he handed in a history 
assignment describing a series of lessons actually planned for or given to 
one of his classes. All members of the group agreed to do this, as soon 
as they had taught enough. The description was expected to show the 
methods used, and the account was to include a justification and evalu- 
ation of the course given. Paul’s lessons were based on one book which 
contained some good extracts from documents relating to early Aus- 
tralian history. It was very much a ‘chores-to-be-done’ exercise which 
failed to exploit the richness of the documents being used or to build 
imaginative work around them. It was stolid and pedestrian, leaving, I 
felt sure, Paul (let alone his class) quite unmoved. In keeping with our 
principles of assessment of students? work, I gave it no mark but I 
wrote a detailed comment on it and made many suggestions about how 
it could be enlivened. In discussing it with Paul, I expressed surprise 
that Someone with so distinguished a record in history could approach 
it so lifelessly, and I took it as an indication of the difficulties he was 
having in teaching history. I refrained from saying that I read it as a dili- 
gent and fairly meaningless token gesture to fulfil an agreed-upon 
requirement. Although I didn’t say this in so many words, apparently 
Paul sensed my reaction. About three months later he stayed behind 


he was going to do a totally new 


to leave he turned around and smiled, saying, 


of unlearning to get used to doing things 
mark.’ 


For Paul the Course dema 
work. His difficulties lay, 
of marks, but also in th 
‘from the neck up’. He 
doing it or seeing how 


‘It is taking me quite a lot 
well without expecting @ 


nded a radical change in his attitude tO 
not only in his being deprived of the incentive 
e fact that he was unwittingly teaching only 
knew what he wanted to do but he had trouble 
what we were doing in seminars might help. of 
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Curriculum Studies he said in his diary that he switched off when dis- 
cussion became too abstract: 


It isn’t a matter of being intellectually lazy — just my experience has 
made me see the wisdom of being practical and realistic. For me the 
most important thing arising out of Bruner’s work is that for effect- 
ive learning to take place, the emotions as well as the intellect must 
be engaged ... Heretical? 


Yet this is how he wrote up a history lesson that he gave to a sixth form: 


I started talking about the economic consequences of gold, but since 
nobody had done the work, there was not much point in discussion. 
I wasn’t prepared to lecture on the subject, so I talked about the 
problems of history, questions of evidence, historical judgment etc — 
they were dumbfounded. I probably aimed too high. 


Imagine. He found some of the University graduate classes too abstract, 
but in teaching in school he got himself out of a hole — or tried to — by 
discussing historical method itself in the abstract, without reference to 
the pupils’ work or to other historical writing. 

His diary contains many searching questions about his teaching and 
his own learning. Was his trouble lack of defined aims? Was it that what 
he was given to teach couldn’t interest him? Later in the year he con- 
cluded: 


The doubts I have as to the worth of the work stem from my own 
deeply ingrained attachment to external assessment. When I was at 
school a good mark and praise made me feel on top of the world 
whereas a poor mark and criticism was akin to catastrophe. I learnt 
to value myself according to external standards, a pernicious habit 
which our education system which embodies competition actually 
perpetuates! Standards are necessary, yes, but when their importance 
is elevated so that they become the central aim of education — Any- 
way, I am developing an attitude of not looking to the results of my 
work, but rather trying to find reward in the work itself. It is 
important to take satisfaction in performing a task to the best of 
one’s ability. 


From memory, this was about the time when he had told me that he 


was going to submit another history assignment. Í 
Few Seur students handed in shoddy work brazenly (not that Paul s 
could be described as shoddy), and, when they did, it was returned with 
the suggestion that it be done anew and differently. This was seldom a 
matter of argument. Most often unsatisfactory work revealed that the 
students really needed guidance and did not see where their Takin 
lay, though no doubt there were some who bluffed us, and we st 
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don’t know the truth. And there were a few unmitigated villains; but it 
is interesting to note that they were never the ones who bothered to 
argue with us or question us about the principle of assessment. 

When I said earlier that the problem of assessment turned out to be 
far less bothersome than had been predicted, I had in mind that students 
came easily to see us as partners in their task of becoming professionally 
competent. Our possible contribution was seen and sought — it was un- 
questionably ‘relevant’ so long as we were credible. So long as our 
criticisms of work done were well grounded and seen to be just, students 


mostly appreciated our Suggestions and sought to attain a standard of 
work that satisfied both them and us. 


Participatory planning 


Where the major difficulty arose was in the participatory planning of 
course work in its early stages, before students could see what academic 
work was integral to professional competence. Some of them were con- 
tinuously torn between their commitments to the school and to the 
University. Some of them always gave top priority to preparing ad- 
even if their study of educational issues 
» indirectly, their teaching suffered, too. 
n this question ourselves. Who was to say 
Paring for their school classes was less 
for our University classes? But there still 
ns that we were sure students should meet 
come professionally competent. 

his we faced the intractable problem that 
Where, who try to encourage self-directed 
dent make free choices before he has some 
S to choose from? In time, a course that lets 
guided by what the practice reveals is bound 
ological and pedagogical issues in educations 
for different people at different times, and 
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In 1973 we had genuinely worked out with students just what form 
of assessment we would use. The idea of keeping diaries came from the 
students. We had outlined our problems of evaluating the Course, both 
for its betterment and for external evaluators. Although the conclusions 
the students reached were ones that we hoped they would, this could 
not be called mock-democracy or veiled manipulation. We all had a 
problem to be solved, there was a strenuous and high-powered dis- 
cussion of possible ways of solving it (and, after all, the students were 
well initiated into and experienced in assessment). They made some 
suggestions that we had not thought of and we put forward suggestions 
that we had considered. I talked about my experience with depth 
studies and why I found them more satisfactory than exams and/or 
essays, and they were prepared to give them a go. We explored with 
them, as honestly as we had explored among ourselves, a problem that 
had to be solved. And so it,was with how we might approach the ques- 
tion of teaching practice. = 

By the second year we had a ready-made programme of assessment 
that had worked, and to have changed it would have thrown the 
methods of evaluation out of gear. Hence we failed to cover the steps 
in our mode of thinking in anything like the same detail, let alone with 
the same openness that had characterized the decision-making in the 
previous year. If anything, we set up unwittingly some sort of a model 
that was accepted but resented. ‘Last year’s students” became a dirty 
phrase. . 

More than that, in staff meetings at the end of 1973, one part-time 
member of staff, Judy Walsh, had complained of the casualness of 
students in coming late to seminars or in not coming at all. This she 
rightly considered impolite, and she criticized our double standards in 
our treating the students with (very nearly) unfailing politeness while 
blindfolding ourselves to the fact that it was not always reciprocated. 
She had suggested that, if students shared our view that examinations 
were an inferior form of assessment, they should also accept the con- 
sequences of taking responsibility for fulfilling their obligations by 
having the courtesy to notify us in advance if they could not come to 
classes, and for explaining why if they did not want to come. In that 
case, if the seminars could not be made more meaningful for them, they 
should propose an alternative activity. Requirements should always be 
Open to individu oup negotiation. ee ioe. 

This seemed a ai to pe exiseanely sound, and I still think it was. 
But, while the 1974 students agreed to the proposal, some of them 
silently regarded it as ‘covert compulsion’. In fact it was an nay eed 
hard thing to face for both staff and students. Students felt that i : ey 
didn’t turn up, staff were offended. This discouraged students a 
voicing constructive criticisms to the individual lecturers concerned. In 
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later years we continued with that policy, with the ora ae 
agreement; but, with time, staff found it much easier to ive npe ono 
students did. It made life considerably easier for me, as directo ae 
Course. If a student complained about the way a seminar Ta r 
going I would simply say something like, ‘Why do you tel Sede) 
solution is in your hands. Thrash it out with X or Y (the seminar wn 
and if that doesn’t work, Propose something that will give you m 
i ion.’ 

ai to smile wryly in a later year when the student who was mos 
committed to the idea of autonomy, and theoretically best mopa Aa 
its importance, failed to come to my seminars. I faced him with his ar 
ponsibilities to the Course, and would give him no escape. He i" 
entirely with the principles guiding the policy and (perhaps becaus Tn 
was easier than saying why his attendance was poor) became a eee 
attender, though not an uncritical one. Indeed, we spent hours me 
seminars pushing around the implicationssof the idea of autonomy; ae 
regardless of this, he remained silently absent from another “penn 
group, and eventually had to submit work of his own devising as a $ 


stitute. Theory and action had not properly gelled for him, as he reluc- 
tantly conceded. 


Student initiative 


Even in 1974, however, some s 
lowing the Airey’s Inlet camp, 
attempt to clear up misunderst 


and I would regard myself, could only regar 
myself, as their peer. We talk 


Studied and what might be read 
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theorist on the staff of Course B, Terry Werner, I should want to con- 
sult him if we came to difficult places, and that anyway he might suggest 
a more suitable way in to the various thinkers than we could. It was 
agreed that I should consult Terry and pass on his advice. We arranged 
to meet in my room the following week, when, much to my astonish- 
ment, the rebel leader turned to me and said, ‘Well, Gwen, how should 
we start?’, to which I replied that they couldn’t have it both ways, but 
please to let me know what reading I should do in time for me to do it. 

They were very faithful to their idea and to learning theory. Every 
week we met and we painfully followed Piaget or Kelly or Ausubel step 
by step until we believed we had really grasped the line of thought. 
Each week a different student gave a paper and guided us gropingly 
through what were seen to be the logical steps. My main contribution 
was to try to give examples, as naturally I could more readily do after 
umpteen years of teaching. But if I had given those papers, I should 
have been left without a single student. 

P From that experience I probably learned even more than students 
did. They proved that teaching skills were secondary to motivation, and 
that motivation can come from defining your own problem, trying to 
solve it, and proving that you can. More imaginative and sound teaching 
methods would presumably have worked a good deal better, but in this 
case there was no need to arouse and hold interest: it was already there. 
They obtained great satisfaction from ‘seeing the light’, when quite 
suddenly they would grasp a concept and relate it to their own experi- 
ences — what they recalled having happened either to them or to chil- 
dren they had watched or taught. It could have petered out, as many a 
Pupil-initiated Project does after the first enthusiasm; but they went 

rom strength to strength. By the end of the term they asked Terry, 
a was in his first year with us and feeling his way, to join the group. 

e kept contact with them the following term, and in third term they 
sae uea informally, meeting at nights, attracting friends from out- 

j pn group, and discussing wider political issues. 
cat t least one other group met regularly. Calling themselves an ‘Edu- 
a i. for Change’ group, they set up their own meetings and discussions 
th me, and although I was never there (and was never invited), one of 
k att Rory Barnes, sometimes attended and found them most 
ulating. During the year they had prepared a statement — a cry for 
ter involvement of school pupils in their own education. It began: 


Stim 
grea 


We think our task ought to be to allow pupils and teachers to see the 

need for change and explore ways of obtaining it. The direction of 

ai se must be towards institutions, classrooms and teacher ; 

aton ee with pupils which help pupils develop their own motiv- 
> Increase their initiative and reduce their reliance upon the 
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teacher for stimulation and direction. Schools ought to be places 
where kids gain confidence in their own potential and want to realize 
it. Schools ought to be friendly places from the kids’ point of view. 
We believe that now they are oppressive, counter-productive to indi- 
viduality and personal initiative — at the least, undemocratic. Schools 
at the moment devote little time to learning, much to discipline, 
organization and assessment (not of themselves). The authority they 
may have legitimately has been so extended, complicated, and 
rationalized that pupils have no rights: and, given the right circum- 
stances, anything could be perpetrated on kids and they couldn’t do 
a thing ( and what is worse they probably wouldn’t see the need to). 


All of this was worthy of discussion, and much of it echoes the sort 
of thing we were inclined to say ourselves. The intention of the aoe 
ment, however, was to show that Course B did not practise what i 


preached, and was indeed hypocritical in claiming to offer self-direction 
to its own students. The Course, it seems, was not radical enough: 


What does a pupil do if he finds what he is being taught irrelevant, 
useless, boring or stupid? In my classes, he mucks around and wants 
to go early. Here I am at University and I’m mucking around and I 
want to go early. So crapped off that I can’t even be bothered being 
subtle about it. I resent being told that I’m in command of where 
this car goes and then being given a particular map and told my 
directions. Hypocrisy is an insult to my intelligence. I need a taste of 
freedom if I am to give it to my pupils. Alienation of school pupils 


begins here, with you. Don’t pretend to give me freedom; it would 
be better if you just took it away. 


It is hard to be right. Some stud 
some wanted to draw th 
fused about how to me. 
staff were as yet uneas 
we offered; and it was 


ents wanted to be given a clear map; 
eir own; some wanted none at all. We were i 
et such conflicting demands. Both students an 
y in interpreting and using the freedom we Sai 
probably in the nature of that offer that there 
would always be some 


Stresses. Tensions and consequent adaptations 
are what keep a course from ossifying. 

It was good, if someti 
what we were doing, 
do in schools. It wa: 


study groups — and when they did, i 


people’s houses, 
It was good when work in schools absorbed them, but not if they 
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became narrowly engrossed — as some did — in day-to-day affairs. 
Early in the year many were resistant to theoretical pursuits, feeling 
relief at having ended three or four years at university and gladly grasp- 
ing at the opportunity for practical work. It is doubtful if the pressure 
of examinations or repeated essays would have cured this, whereas 
there was little chance that they could face up to the practicalities of 
teaching without feeling the need for reflexion on and study of bigger 
Issues beyond their present competency. And if the push from us did 
Not work, as the year progressed there was a constant push also from 
their more thoughtful fellow-students. 
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A course for radicals? 


The ideologies of Course B students 


Course B is widely considered — by many University staff, by schools, 
and by students who apply to enrol — as a radical course and therefore 
as a course for radicals. Despite that, it must be said at the outset that 
Most students who apply for admission do so not because they are 
radicals but because the Course is school-based. Working on definitions 
and terminology provided in 1973 by Dr D. $. Anderson,' a profes- 
sorial fellow in educational research at the Australian National Univer- 


udents in our first year was roughly 
divided between ‘radicals’ and ‘traditionalists’, This, as I used it, was a 
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authority?’ That gradation, however, is an oversimplification. It merely 
Suggests where the emphasis lies in a rough sort of hierarchy of urgency, 
and should not conceal the fact that each question is ever-present in the 
others. All three are to a greater or lesser extent intellectual questions, 
which, along with many others, it was our academic and professional 
responsibility to examine. 
m a issues arose most forcibly as practical problems especially 
ie created a ‘culture shock’. Professor Austin, who was 
ducto ume s Dean of Education, always reminded students in the intro- 
mind T session at the beginning of the year that they must keep in 
Renal r they were, by definition, the most successful students of 
be like Ki ucation, and that most of the children they taught would not 
ie a in their response to school. The students always visibly ‘sat 
froin ee threw out this challenge. Some of them might have been 
of them T ing-class families, some of them from migrant families, some 
these Hite small tural communities; but many came from none of 
and freed, = The radicals among them had strong views about equality 
realit om; but for many this was still armchair or ‘caf politics. The 
Y was but distantly perceived. 
ona, for example, one of the academic ‘heavyweights’, chose a 
a hed ee because it accorded with her radical leanings. It was 
families i ose children were mostly from Italian and Greek migrant 
response ai industrial area. Sonia had first of all to rethink her entire 
eftist se s her main subject, English, and then to discover that her 
tified he iments were by no means shared by her pupils. She was ter- 
ad a Sha said, of alienating the pupils from literature before they had 
Continually © of learning to enjoy it. It came, she said, with a thud 
have Stier to discover that academic attitudes won't work; ‘but we 
ave for i So used to them over these last three or four years that we 
ae gotten to trust our first fresh intuitions.’ l 
thus far ae girl, she became dominated by the difficulties, and 
distant be her analysis of them became increasingly academic and 
etter tind ae became increasingly lonely as well as shut out from 
but, if her anding, She saw the need for closer contact with parents; 
Conservative: became mobilized, their influence would be mali 
ere epitomi Their high ambitions for their children, she observed, 
Work in a mized in the example of a thirteen-year-old who wanted to 
an architect. 4 but whose parents were determined that he smite De 
Wenty-year Hell! she exclaimed, ‘he already has the worries of a 
ar-old 
School. pa and another student were upset by male domination in the 
boys; the a noted that the girls chose different options from the 
in committe, ayed different games from the boys; they left the talking 
© meetings to the boys, yet were always willing to become 


com 
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the rubbish monitors — all too true, but also seen by Sonia too much 
from the outside looking in, which made one of Sonia’s Italian fellow- 
students ask, ‘Why the concern to change people’s lives when they a 
happy and content?’ When the question of the sex roles of the pupus 
was raised in staff meetings or class discussions Sonia couldn’t under 
stand why the class groaned, ‘Women’s Lib. again!’, and she asked her- 
self sadly why discussions always end in political labels. It is interesting 
that she did not begin to understand her pupils until she joined a drama 
workshop for much younger children in a high-rise industrial area. Sud- 
denly the truth of those children’s lives broke through vividly to her. 

Mark, who was at the same school at the same time, pondered over 
the problems in a somewhat different way. Was the answer, he wondered, 
that schools should confront children with values different from the 
home, and thus present a paradox? He summed it up this way: 


The Parents 


Mostly migrants, concerned with materialistic success for their chil- 
dren, seeing that their kids don’t end up doing what they are doing; 
the Protestant ethic, strict, authoritarian, non-permissive. 


The Kids 
Caught in the middle betwee: 


n the teachers and the parents, between 
the clash of the cultures of h 


omeland (of parents) and Australia, 
between the permissive, liberal, free, hip society and the societal 


values and attitudes of the family home ... combined with their own 


adolescence, their confusion about their sexuality, about getting a 
job, about school, 


The Teachers 


Socialist, liberal, educated, progressive permissive, libertarian. Anti- 
materialistic, nonconformist, radical, 
Maybe the important thing about the school is that it poses the 


alternative to the kids: ie. it forces them into tension — conflict — 
decision — resolution — serenity?!!? 


My own experience with school 
servative, catholic. Yet it has produ 


Must it be this way? Must you get the alternative [if you are] to 
grow — change — develop — 


mature? Isit fair to say that [the school] 
is a success because it is this kind of alternative, regardless of its suc- 
cess or failure in any other area? NO. It must produce — 
readers 


writers 
survivors 
crap detectors 


— rigid, authoritarian, strict, con- 
ced Mark — the radical! 
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individuals — seeing themselves in the world 
seeing themselves in relation to others. 
THIS IS WHAT SCHOOLS MUST DO 


And I take it that Mark, while approving of some degree of ideo- 
logical tension, saw that the school had a prior, primary educational 
task. It seems implicit in what he writes that he has some serious criti- 
cisms of the priorities of the teachers in their preoccupation with social 
Criticism and their neglect of educational goals. 

_ At the same school, in a different year, Helga went through the same 
intellectual dilemmas as Sonia and Mark. It could be that, like Antonio 
whom we met in earlier chapters (asking similar questions though in a 
different context), Helga did better at acting upon her theorizing 
because her family had been migrants — though not Italian, Greek, or 
Working class. When she knew that two of her Greek girls wanted to 
Join a netball group, but were held back by their families’ reluctance to 
allow them out at night, Helga was able to make all parties to the con- 
flict happy — and perhaps more thoughtful. She respected the protect- 


Iveness of Greek parents towards their daughters, and she set out to 
allay their fears: 


The plan was that I was to ask their fathers if they could go to train- 

18 On a Thursday night ... I went around to see both parents and 

both Said their daughters could go, which was amazing. I'm going to 

drive them there and pick them up ... which will be a bit of a tie, i; 

but the girls are so thrilled about being in a team ... that it shouldn’t 
e too much of a problem. 

It was really interesting visiting the parents of the girls, they 
Seemed a little nervous of meeting me, and I was a little nervous of 
Meeting them, 

Athena’s parents offered me a drink and gave me this Greek sweet 
Stuff, which was made from quinces and looked like jam. They 
“igerly asked me if I liked it so I couldn’t say anything else but that 
shoe beautiful. In actual fact I thought it was terrible, it was just so 
Sweet it made my skin creep. 

After Meeting Athena’s parents I went to Celeste’s place only to 
© offered a beer which I thought was funny on a Sunday afternoon. 
cleste’s father was obviously very proud of his daughter as he 
‘Ought out all the trophies and things she had won ... 


the 4phough Helga’s family was not Greek, she obviously understood 
itcepieg ne of having one’s values and customs, however pat 
Others? Ji, It was not hypocrisy, it was a genuine effort to get us i 
Were Wes, and it is not surprising that, good though Sonia and Mar! 
r Helga was a more inspired teacher — and no less rigorous than they. 
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Lorna and Bill Hannan, both of whom know the community schools 
and Course B fairly well, commented that it showed lack of imagination 
for middle-class students to come into working-class schools that had 2 
big migrant intake and to start with ‘trendy notions’ about Women s 
Lib., or to offer units (as one student, not Sonia, did) on alternatives to 
the family structure, at least until one had really made the effort to = 
the virtues in the extended family for people who live that life. Really 
difficult ideological and strategic questions arise. Given that ona BP 
with the children’s assumptions and develops their understanding O 
their own values, does one lead them beyond that, as Mark suggested, 
to confrontation with other views and experiences? If the answer 5 
Yes, how does the teacher do that without imposing his own values? 
These questions are related to the language question that bothered 
students: does the teacher start by looking for the vitality and richness 
in pupils’ own idiom? Clearly, yes. Does he then impose an acceptable 
‘standard’ English usage, or does he leave that alone and aim to get 
greater fluency and richness within the child’s idiom? In my view, he 
should do the second, and then, when the child has attained greater 
atives, but not impose them, any more 
than he would unnaturally adopt the idiom of the child. 
gical questions, and, by starting with res- 
tstanding of, ‘where the children are at We 
in Sonia’s case a dedication 
on of domination, sexual or 
process of gaining insight into other’s values, our own are 


, 


her pupils in a big coe 
Caddie, that she and i 


Ruth: Did you enjoy Caddie? 
John: Oh it was oka 
the Australian rou 


so full of life. Did 
John: Greek! I thought 
was so stupid . 
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same ... They eat stupid food — I like pie and sauce. That’s 
the best. ; 
Ruth: Ilove Italian and Greek cooking. It’s so full of spices and so 
tasty. ; 
John: All stupid! Bloody Wogs — Japs caused the war — they’re 
dirty and stupid and should go back to where they came 
from. Take two jobs — they take all the jobs so they can 
make so much money. set) 
Maria (an Italian girl who was becoming more and more ups : Sa ‘ 
{and wanted John to know how criticism hurt her]: 
even when the others say that you’re stupid. Da elie 
Ruth: John, can’t you see that it really hurts some people in 
class if you say that? . ' . 
John: ... They should all go back. It’s not their home. We’re Aus: 
tralians ... È es 
Ruth: ‘Dirty Australians’ — how would you like to be called a ‘dirty 
Australian’? 
John (even more aggressively): Australians are the best. bea hs a 
Our jobs ... They have two jobs going so they can g 


Jill: a and beat up people in the fish and chip shops. 
Jane: Wen Bein eae It’s true — you ask anyone — they 
Ruth: tT —— kids were supposed to be open-minded and 
Luigi: cone FPE je a A born here. Do you like 


Italian food, Miss? 


This whole episode was taking place in a typing class after aan a 

Pared work ... Joanna decided to type out everything saga oe 

on to put it into the school paper ... She had already es aa 
uth said kids are supposed to be tolerant. Bastards. u 

John a dirty Australian. John called Ruth a jew ... 


Perhaps readers will have better ideas of how to handle acer 
ation than I have. In fact, Ruth’s account was part of her aep innia 
on multi-cultural education in the school. She did a ales ms en 
Prejudice, school policy on migrant children, migrant parents’ Liv anne’ 
Pations and the like. She concluded that nothing short of a mass eck 
deliberate Policy, a change in school organization, and a yar re 
Melee | staff, could even begin to overcome the problems 
Schoo] faced, si welll 

piat a tangled problem Ruth uncovered, and any slick p id 
Wisdom that we might have offered would only have over-simp 
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and distorted a problem that nothing short of profound thought and 
action could meet. 


The ‘how to’ as training for conformity 


In 1973 we had begun the year with a fairly heavy concentration on 
introducing students to such political questions as authority, autonomy 
and equality. This did Prove a strain on some students who were ùn- 
familiar with such discourse, and, the following year, political questions 
seemed to cause even greater agitation. No doubt the students’ agitation 
was caused by a combination of difficulties, of which the introduction 
of political and ideological questions formed just a small part, but the 
reaction was strong enough to make us question ourselves very seriously. 
In 1975 we took note of our critics and soft-pedalled, giving more 
emphasis at the beginning to contact with schools, meeting pupils and 
concern with teaching methods. For this, students chided us too. During 
the year we discussed a controversy that was going on in a little paper 
called the Educational Magazine It concerned itself with contempor- 
ary issues such as deschooling, ‘learning networks’ and community 
Schools, and it began to turn its attention to teacher education. A group 
of students, Jill Barnes, Graeme Hoy and Trish Thomson, decided to 
write an article on Course B, and it was eventually published. Graeme 
brought the draft to me one Sunday so that we could discuss it. They 
had chosen to take the theme of ‘Teaching as a Political Activity’, and 
criticized the Course for not being political enough. Why was this so? 
they asked (and I quote from the draft): ‘Partly because this year the 
Course started off Concentrating on “how to”, owing to general staff] 
Student disquiet with explicit political challenges extended last year- 
iti tions was ‘so implicit this year that 
a confrontation’. 
y students clamoured for an early 
ns repeatedly through diaries), Jill, 
asion of the main issues: 
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muddle because they are not thinking about their teaching, about 
what to’ teach, but ‘how to’ amuse the children, to keep that 

Precious control. This whole situation comes about because teachers 

iaer are unconscious of, the fact that their teaching is a political 
ct. 

Through schools, kids are introduced almost subconsciously to 
the idea of an institution, an institution created by the society it 
Serves. And not only introduced to ‘institutions’ but taught to con- 
form uncritically — to accept unquestioningly the power wielded. 

eachers are respected and obeyed — not because of the personal 
qualities they may have or because they help kids to learn about 
themselves and the world — but purely and simply because of the 
Power invested in them by the institution. 


es hap divide between the ‘how to’ and the ‘what to’ bears some 
ition He for if it were true that we encouraged a narrow preoccu- 

The hidden Jill, Graeme and Trish would surely be right. 
interestin en Curriculum’ alluded to in their second paragraph ar 
notion ar questions. We are indebted to Ivan Illich for popularizing the 
what is 4 the hidden curriculum’, and for the emphasis he gives to 
assumpti hidden’, as distinct from the ‘explicit’, in curriculum; but his 

e toa ii the ‘hidden curriculum’ is always bad carries with it 
that a Cy that it could, by the same token, be good — a possibility 
you do not explicitly enter into his exposition. If it is true that what 
Pifu than what you say or even what you think you do, is 
what od important, it follows that what you do may be better than 
iS as im Say, instead of necessarily being worse. In this case the me 
gave ‘oon as the ‘what’, and is indeed part of it. If we Lara 
imposin ents personal practice in exercising their autonomy en of 
was Bota Our authority, it would indicate that our ‘hidden curriculum 

n hoe. if some of our explicit curriculum wasn't. A 
allowed in de there is much more encouragement of critical thin he 
is, in the « ebate than in questioning the way the school is run — tha 
earnt, I what? rather than the ‘how’. The powerlessness of children : 
le ging AP Suggest, less by children’s being discouraged from pe - 
will con lea s intellectual view than by its being assumed that ey 
pea to the way in which the school is run and the learning 
sh, aye the teaching) is organized. In short, Jill, anon r 
Content a rad an untenable, or at least exaggerated, divorce betwe: 
nd method. At one point they see this: 


O: 

defined s the ‘how’ — tactics of teaching and survival — should be 
examp] bY the ideals internalized while discussing ‘what to’. For 
ing P €, an understanding of freedom for kids leads to such teach- 


Iy : 
nethods as discovery learning. 


More 
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Nevertheless, they are correct in charging some students with ‘how- 
to-ing’ it too mindlessly. They criticized those students who applauded 
the Course because of the scope it gave for teaching without their 
having to bother with what they called the ‘bullshit’ of Methods and Cur- 
ticulum Studies. They saw such students’ political indifference and anti- 
intellectualism as pressures that the Course had to resist, and they 
deplored the fact that some schools, too, abetted the students in trying 
to minimize theory and make practice all important: 


The schools involved in the Course, and sad to say even the com- 
munity schools, tend to see the fact of a two-day-per-week basis 
(instead of separate three-week block teaching rounds) as a better 
way to learn ‘how to’. They see it as an easing-in of the teacher into 
the first-year ‘problem’ of Survival, and some of them would even 
like to see school practice extended to four days per week. 


And it is true that there was Sometimes this pressure on us, from 
schools as well as Students, to divorce content and method unjustifiably 


(and against our principles) by dwelling unduly on the mechanics of 
teaching or class management. 


‘Work harder to please me’ 


For Ronald, whom we have seen (pp. 69-71) trying himself out with dif- 
ferent Styles of teaching, the exercise was soon translated into ideo- 
logical questions. First, he asked himself if his pleasure in developing 
children’s writing ability was guided primarily by a concern for them oT 
the sense of success it gave him — the question that might well have 

n ents who worried about crushes (pp.85,90-1,95). 
Trying to answer this filled him with such uncertainty that he lost 
direction in his teaching, and decided to put off the question ‘till next 
year’. Bernie visited his class at that point, saw what was happening, 
and ‘forced me to confront the reality of what I was doing, which was 
to incite the kids into Producing writing as a commodity to satisfy 
teach itn eme and Trish saw preoccupation with the 
how as too limiting, not unlike Ronald who, quite separately, saw 
himself as guilty of conceit that was limiting in a different way: 
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choosing and introducing topics according to their probable effi- 
cacy in generating the desired produced ‘writing’ which was the 
material evidence of my success. 


Ronald was making a nice distinction. He saw, though he did not 
quite put it in these terms, that the slogan, ‘start where the kids are at’, 
Is too often interpreted as ‘stop where the kids are at’. He also caught 
himself out at playing a subtle power game as a teacher. He found him- 
self meeting tensions in the classroom with ‘a few sensitive words from 


ps teacher’, and being pleased at his ability to entertain and interest 
them: 


Are teachers on an ego trip tempered by a sense of humanity and ... 
the ‘social-worker’ type role they can and do play? Is school simply 
an institution to assist pupils with personality and development | 
Problems fostered by the environment? What the hell are we trying 
to teach pupils? If becoming a teacher means that I am simply 
Coming to serve as a socializing instrument for the capitalist or any 
Other state then I don’t see myself teaching for long. 

What produces the schizoid element in the attitude of pupils to 
School work that divides it off, no matter how socially important or 
topical the subject, from the real forming world view? I mean the 
Sort of situation where it would be possible to imagine a kid writing 
sympathetically about the problems of migrants and yet in his 
Private life still retaining such abusive terms as wogs, yids, chocs etc. 
+++ Is the school helpless against such social pressure? ... 

Suddenly here I was, confronted with the undeniable and brutal 
ea my own inadequacy as a teacher and human being in 
that I had been reduced to doing exactly what I would have wanted 
to avoid. For the first time I see the real dimensions of the problem 
In its full complexity and immensity. I must confess I find it daunt- 
ing for it seems to demand a sort of moral commitment and dedication 
= Self-honesty I have always shied away from ... : 

g enuine exploration requires a situation where the kids have a 
me to shape what they look at. Total pupil control can some- 
Sie lead to a situation of anarchy from which no one joc 
Sti er than in a social sense. It seems necessary to confront and | 
ulate. I have found from my brief experience at a community 
ace that this can be very difficult in the very free situation. I 
elieve that in a slightly more controlled situation it is sometimes 
Foch easier to generate genuine learning. The balance can only be 
hs by experiment ... Opportunities ... are missed because edu- 
te ìon is teacher-directed however much it might try to avoid being 
‘acher-centred, 
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‘Consciousness-raising’ 


What Ronald came to see is similar to what Jill, Graeme and Trish were 
leading on to — that the essence of learning is what the students E 
to call ‘consciousness-raising’, or what Freire even more clumsily calle 

‘conciéntizagao’. In one way or another, each student quoted so far = 
this chapter had something like that in mind; and they came to see tha 

it was not a matter of imposing set values on children or motivating 
them with a desire to please teacher, but rather of getting them to take 
pride in their own development and to see themselves as active agents in 
their own destiny. For Jill, Graeme and Trish, ‘extending the kids’ was 
seen as the political act, and who would quibble with that? 


With the [present] trendy mish-mash in educational practice, they 
[the pupils] are ... subtly told their world is as it is and teachers are 
there to help them adjust (‘New words for old deceptions’ — to 
borrow a phrase from Kozol). The alternative exists — kids could 


explore their world, ‘name’ it and question it for themselves with the 
teacher using his/her insight to extend them ... 


We should concentrate on ‘what to’ — talking about what is 


worth knowing ... so that kids can understand how things (including 
Society) work rather than being ‘little living libraries’ of facts. 


The value in what these three 
ingness of pseudo 


getting children ... to b 


e self-motivated or attentive is very difficult 
since the teacher is 


competing with television, cafes and the ‘good 
-. Strategies to make the chil- 


absolutely amazing to what 
dren ... fifth-form child 


body else. 
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Several months later he suggests that the answer does not lie in just 
being ‘good’ in the classroom: children need to be aware of themselves 
as part of the system — they need ‘political consciousness’. Course B, 
he suggests, cannot give the answers but it does give scope for students 
to become aware of the problem: ‘Initially I was concerned with surviv- 
ing in the classroom ... Now my main concerns are general educational 
issues such as equality, assessment of kids, Higher School Certificate, 
school rules, etc.’ 


Stewart came close to the same conclusion from a different experi- 
ence: 


Without wanting to sound too melodramatic, I think the events of 
yesterday played a very significant part, in fact a turning point, in 
my attitude towards schools and schooling. We went (the Sci. 
Method Group) to observe a class. p 

-. I remember finding [my schooling] interesting (to a point) but 
More importantly, getting something from school — learning. But 
Pm quite sure the class seen yesterday got absolutely nothing from ; 
a 50 minutes — despite the fact that the teacher did all the ‘right 
things. 


This showed the incredible futility of compulsory learning situ- 
ations, 


He concluded that, despite the fact that community schools were not 
perfect, at least they didn’t bore the kids stiff and turn them off ‘poss- 
ibly for life ... Pd send my kid to a free school’. But five weeks later he 
was rethinking that: 


My position has changed somewhat from a virtual free school entirely 
based on] electives [chosen by pupils] . . $ b 

I think perhaps there should be all this, but also an effort must be 
made in the field of ‘consciousness-raising’ (which, re-reading, 
Sounds terrible). Somehow emphasis must be placed on English. 
Schools must play a part somehow of stimulating man to question, 
and dialogue is necessary here. I think that it is necessary to attempt 
to encourage people to think above the trivia ... wo 

l can’t see what form this ‘dialogue encouragement will take, 
but T believe the Community Schools are more conducive to such a 


Process than conventional schools. 


then What these students are hinting at, and sometimes saying, is that 


Bie is no easy road to freedom. Dialogue can be self-centred and arid, 
ne "en's interests can be fickle or specious and not really orate 
force can ‘turn them off — perhaps for life’ — and simply reinforce 


a p at i ’ 
Pathetic defeatism in accepting that learning is ‘not for me since IIl 
Never need it? S 
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By the end of second term Raymond seemed to have struck a com- 
monsense balance while teaching at a community school: 


Once I have overcome the problem of whether I can get on with the 
kids and work out to some extent what they are interested in, the 
problem is then to push them — to get them to extend themselves 
into the area which they choose to study. There is a basic fallacy in 
the Elective System. Just because the kids choose what they want to 
do, [it] doesn’t necessarily mean that they will push themselves. 
Thus we had Jim dropping out of Criminology saying that although 
he was interested in it he thought it was going to be a discussion sub- 
ject. We tried to deal with this problem in a way which wouldn’t 
compromise the work we wanted to do — if you didn’t want to work 
you didn’t come, and if this meant that no one would come then the 
class wasn’t worth holding anyway. I think this is how the system 
should work ... 

By applying the pressure and having some kids walk out I en- 
dangered the friendly relationship I had enjoyed with them. How- 
ever, apart from the advantage of being able to do better work in the 
classes I took I also found that you don’t have to pander to the kids 
to still be friends with them. You really have to learn to demand 


things of the kids and take the consequences as well as having them 
demand things of you. 


Raymond saw that discipline lay in the task to be done rather than the 
whim or ego of the teacher, thus, to use Ronald’s term, avoiding being 
teacher-centred’; and he also saw, I think, that in rejecting the conven- 
tional dominance of the teacher a new topsy-turvy power structure 
could grow up in which pupils dominated each other and the teacher, 
what another student working with him described as ‘a tyranny of free- 
dom’. But this school was genuinely experimenting with freedom, aS 
were Lloyd and Carole (pp. 76-80) in a quite different type of school. It 
does not come from soothing children, pampering or indulging them, 
and it certainly does not come from forcing them. It comes from lead- 
= them to new insights and to their being able to order those insights 
el ner Sat In one way or another. This experience they wil 
a Ls o! essly, and the art of teaching lies in helping them to dis- 
over the fruitfulness of effort by going beyond frustration, bewilder- 
m Ey ai own sense of failure — getting over what Dewey calle 
right is eine mesma I am sure that Jill, Graeme and Trish wer? 
p u ? ting to the political element in this — a sense of powerless- 
nc unimportance is the enemy of learning, and many things i” 
our society conspire to make many children feel Worthless 

Perhaps the best testimonial to successful teaching came from a 
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sixth-form pupil’s angry grievance against the staff of one of the com- 
munity schools. ‘You have made me believe that my ideas are important 
and are worth listening to. But when I leave here I'll be a nothing, like all 
the people who live around here and who have no influence on any- 
thing, who work to eat, and find contentment in resigning themselves 
to drifting the way that things go because they know they cannot 
change them.’ It so happens that that particular pupil did gain admis- 
sion into a university; but he was right that for most of the children, 
including him, the chances of a life that encouraged intelligent living 
were remote; but should the school also have resigned itself to that 
sense of helplessness? Surely not. 

Catch-22 is how does one give the courage and the appetite for learn- 
ing before some of the rewards of it have been tasted and some sense of 
the worth of effort has been experienced? It is this dilemma that leads 
us sometimes to offer meaningless choices. When the student lacks suf- 
ficient background knowledge, a preview of electives gives him no real 
idea of what the detailed study will be like. Even graduates, who 
already presumably had some experience of effective learning, needed 
to be introduced to some of the complexities of the topics available 
before they could make informed choices. 

_, At times, in avoiding prescription, I tended to abandon structure, as 
if Something we could build on would spontaneously emerge. This was 
a beginning-of-the-year problem, as I have already indicated; but it was 
an absurd retreat from the realities, for I did not need to be convinced 
that generative thinking is essentially a structured pursuit, though struc- 
ture per se does not guarantee generative thinking. It cannot be said too 
often or too forcefully that the tendency to confuse radicalism with 
being unstructured (see p.62) bedevils ‘progressive’ education and 
accounts for the ease with which its opponents can discredit it if a 
Mood of bigoted reaction prevails. 
e use terms like ‘radical’ and ‘progressive’ somewhat too loosely, 

and it is not my intention to try to define them strictly here. Course B’s 
Concern with fostering generative thinking and with ‘consciousness- 
raising’ may be taken to be ‘progressive’ and ‘radical’ in that we acknowl- 
edge, as Jill, Graeme and Trish believe we should, that such educational 
achievements are allied to questions of power in education and society. 
it ile, as educationists, it is beyond our province to change society, 
is certainly possible to examine the exercise of power within the 
educational system as well as the limitations that the power struc- 
tures within society impose on what we can achieve educationally. In 
a sense, Course B students were confronted with radical issues. 
‘any reacted radically, many conservatively, but all but a few were 


a i . . 
muted the increasingly perceived complexity of the problem as it 
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Students’ and staffs’ political awareness 


Jill, Graeme and Trish, I believe, made too rigid an antithesis of the 
‘how’ and the ‘what’; but they were tight in seeing that the pressures on 
the Course to teach skills divorced from academic content were a con- 
stant danger and that we did sometimes err too much one way or the 
other. Yet the sort of radicalism they wanted from the Course was the 
encouragement of open confrontation on political questions. They were 
critical of the number of students who were politically indifferent; but 
they admitted that, for the three of them, our approach, which was to 


challenge and provoke deeper thought rather than to run any political 
line, had worked: 


... the staff do not present a unifie 


teach. In fact it is emphasized that individuals must learn their own 
style (through trial and error) and must teach in a way which is 
coherent with their own character and ideals, 


d front concerning the way to 


This, I take it, was said approvingly. They added that, despite a pre- 
Occupation with the ‘how to’, ‘the kind of consciousness about teaching, 
that a few of us have now, is a product of the way in which Course B 
challenged us and stimulated us this year.’ 

Some other students made similar points. Brenda, writing at the end 
of the same year (1975), found real value in our tolerance or forbear- 


ance, 
As far as being ‘radical’ is concerned, I expected Course B to be 


more radical than it was, to have more of the feeling that was around 
in the last 2 weeks. What Course B did for me — well, what some of 
the Course B ‘reactionaries’ [students] did for me — was to help me 


Yet another welcomed the tolerance of conflicting views: 


I have just realized why I can be grateful to ‘Course B’. It is because 


there is such a complete lack of dogma — everyone is free to express 
their own opinion and to give vent to criticism (myself benefiting 
from this ...) 


Even Barbara, our cynic from chapter 3, the condescending critic of 
the Course and the Students, felt some self-doubt about why we had 
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sent her to the school we did, and why we had correctly guessed that 
she would find it congenial: 


Well, it did suit me, and I like organization, order, respect and con- 
genial conditions. My physical being is utterly bourgeois in its tastes, 
my mental being or intellectual being to phrase it differently, con- 
Stantly rejects this. I’m a typical example of a sunday revolutionary, 
Something I’m struggling with myself to reject and overcome. 

--. [The school] couldn’t have suited me better — initially. A 
change was to develop. Remember, I entered without a real thought 
in my head as to what Education in Victoria was about. 


It may seem odd to equate ‘organization, order, respect and con- 
genial conditions’ with being ‘bourgeois’, but we shall let that pass. 
Barbara had correctly picked up the ideological muddle that thinking 
about the authority of the teacher could induce: 


Some students’ consideration revolved around such soul-searching as 
was reflected by the following attitudes: ‘I have no right to put 
forward my view as this will only influence the pupils, and what 
right have I to act in this way on another person?’ ... This type of 
Philosophy solves little and gives way to the ‘Let the kids do their 
own thing’ thinking ... 

It Was not until the close of 2nd term that I began to venture out 
~ I visited schools in preparation for my depth study and a whole 
new horizon unfolded before me ... I had shut myself away in the 
Proverbial Ivory Tower. The contradictions inherent in the system 
Slapped me in the face. 

I began to read more. Political considerations, social inequalities, 
the status quo, it had always been there, I had sensed it, felt it but 
Never faced myself with an understanding of it. Suddenly I could 
equate the relevance of my 2 methods, Social Studies and Economics, 
With the real issues, That is, of bringing politics into Education. And 
ìt was not until third term that I found other Dip. Ed. students 
feeling exactly the same way as I. With other value judgements to be 
Sure, many of which I am in basic disagreement with, but neverthe- 
less, that awakening had reached them and they were trying to come 
to terms with it. The pity is, that it is too late now to reverse the 
clock and start again. Knowing now the questions I would raise. 


dee? boiled down, this is exactly what Jill, Graeme and Tn m 
ences ~ that students should confront one another with their di 
Studer hey were not asking for a political line; they really only a 
Were os Stop shying off political questions. Students, they thoug š 
cha; too chary of ‘taking on their colleagues in the Course’. But things 

need, and there was lively confrontation in third term. Political 
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debate dominated the end-of-year discussions. Our cynic Barbara came 


to a very different conclusion about our intentions and effectiveness 
from that of Jill, Graeme and Trish: 


Yet this much I know. It was never meant to be a course which 
taught one how to cope in the limited situation of the classroom. I 
feel it was about bringing students to cope with themselves, their , 
ideals, their shortcomings, their hopes, their better points. All this in 
the perspective of interaction with younger people. Perhaps the aim 
was not to provide the answers but rather to throw a spanner in the 
works. By this I mean, to propose certain views which might attract 
or deter students, but at least to challenge their complacency and 
sense of security. Once these ideas were manipulated and thrown at 
students, it was left to them to reject or accept them, by such a syn- 
thesis to enable students to reach their own answers, individually ... 

It was as if we were a stream of tourists passing under the watch- 
ful eye of an official observer, “Anyone can pass through the barrier 
as long as he isn’t smoking dope in too obvious a fashion’ ... 

Nevertheless, the things I have come to realize about forming a 
certain philosophy will, hopefully, remain intact enough for me to 
progress further. For I see it as a first mental step, one that I must 
build upon, one that gives me a certain basis for further thought and 
development. 


And if this is what Course B has done for me, then that alone was 
its worth ... still so much I do not understand ... 


further testing ground i 
during the last term. 
But 


have always been in others’ han 


> 


ils are at least as variable as the students 
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themselves. Breaking new ground does require, both in schools and at 
university, the creation of a shared endeavour; but, beyond that, we 
found that students could be trusted not only to see where they were 
going but also to help determine the way to get there, and it is exciting 
for university staff to discover that the end might not be exactly what 
they had predicted. 

To see how this once worked in practice there is no better account 
than that of Jan Deamicis, a sociologist who spent 1975 with Course B. 
After leaving Melbourne he went to Massachusetts and wrote me the 
following letter, which is worth quoting in full without any modification. 
Since I am not quoting from students’ diaries this time, I have left the 
names of the students he refers to unchanged: 


Dear Gwen, 

I have reached a breathing place in my dissertation work, with only 
the conclusion to write now. I have had this sitting on my desk for 
Months, it seems like, and I don’t even know if you're still interested 
In it. I found it a little too restricting and precocious to try to write 
a formal summary of my Course B impressions. I mean, Thad it all 
blocked out and outlined and it suddenly started to sound like a 
Scholar’s report instead of my feelings. A letter comes much more to 
those points I would like to make, in a way I would prefer to make 
them. I expect you will want to liberally modify this epistle to 
accord with your book’s style, which is fine with me. 

Let me begin by noting some important differences between my 
©Xperiences and those of the rest of you in the program. First, I 
rather backed into it. I was hired by the Education Department to 
teach 2 courses per term to Dip Ed Students, and that is all I was 
Scheduled to do. And quite unexpectedly I was approached by some 
Unidentified fellow who wanted to know if I would like to lecture to 
Some students about institutions. Sure, I said (1 was eager to lecture 
“i anybody on anything, and I am often accused oflecturingin 
ordinary conversations instead of talking). But I thought, who is this 
8uy, and where did these students come from? This is the Course B 
Program, someone told me, they do things a little differently. Ex- 
Ferimental, really, trying out a new style. But, they said, be careful, 
they’l] tty to grab up all of your time. Don’t be afraid to say no if 
CY get too possessive. Warily I awaited new overtures. Meanwhile I 

clivered the lecture, a fairly uninspiring event for most, I gather, 
a treat for me — I like to lecture. So I taught my formal courses 
began my informal affiliation with this funny group. 
he Second important difference is that this was my fi 
to ime teaching. I had tutored for several years, but had never gon? 
nted Sroups of ‘my’ students in ‘my’ courses. I was cocky an 
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overconfident, and frightened to death that people would see through 
my inexperience. More intimidating was the prospect of trying to 
teach people who were learning to teach others, for surely they 
would know more than I about what teaching was all about. Well, I 
figured, see it all as a chance to learn how to teach. Teaching was 
something that I had always taken quite for granted as a graduate 
student, assuming it would just happen if only I copied my former 
lecturers. I had never heard of teaching as an issue. I believed that 
learning was automatic, a given, an implicit assumption whereby 
lecturer + student = learning, tight? Well, I thought as much, until I 
began to confront people who were taking quite seriously the very 
task of teaching. You were all pretty experienced hands at this thing, 
I was a novitiate trying to learn how to teach and how to test out 
my assumptions about teaching. 

And third, I am writing this whole thing in my study in a 2 storey 
house in Massachusetts, in the U.S. of A. My affiliation with your 
Program is long terminated. It was a 1-shot deal. I have no stake in 
Course B’s success or future. My livelihood is totally independent 
from its continuation. My ideas and memories are removed from any 
kind of reminders, for there are no people around to talk with or ask 
about, no reports to read and criticize, no plans to discuss. It is long 
since over and done with, and I am trying to draw together into 
coherent form what lies Scattered over different fields of my 
memory. 

Fourth, I was not a full time participant in the program. I attended 
some Friday sessions, visite 
listened to some English fo 
my social myth 


informal and irregular member of your staff. 
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This is not to disparage these other university experiences, but to 
indicate my valuation of the Course’s worth. And it had to do as 
much with the structure of the Course as with the people within it. 

I mean, the Course was so arranged that I confronted students 
More as individuals than as students. While on a few occasions I 
played the lecturer (I like to lecture), most of my time was spent 
Sitting with everybody else, listening to people talk, drinking coffee 
or beer, walking somewhere, laughing, joking — not lecturing. I 
learned to drop sharp distinctions between teacher and student, and 
found intellectual and emotional satisfaction in relative anonymity. 
Now I know I wasn’t anonymous. I mean, I was a yank, and I was a 
lecturer, and I did like to talk a lot. But I didn’t feel the student- 
teacher gulf after awhile. I didn’t sense that students were looking to 
me for lessons, data, or specialized information. That was both good 
and bad. 

It was good because it taught me something about listening to 
students as equals; taught me not to rely on titles and position for 
gaining others? respect for my ideas; and taught me to see students 
as thinking individuals rather than intellectual dependents, to elimin- 
ere role distinctions and thus learn to deal with them as colleagues 
A earning and teaching; and to respect students rather than distrust 

em as I had grown to do as a graduate student. 
on But bad because I was new at teaching and felt some need to rely 
E oR and titles to maintain my position; felt threatened when 
fen ideas were sometimes knocked back by students j 
was ace differences of opinion; and felt rather unsure of just what 
Pant oing with these people if I was to be apprehended as a partici- 
7 Tather than a lecturer. Of course, as any new teacher will agree, 
crisis of confidence is one of the major battles of the first year. 
heuer Was not ‘bad’ so much as doubt-provoking, and es 
mean, | pe of the most valuable lessons learned all that ond 
Cation a a ai Something about the differences between a i 
ateral tes teaching, something about the authoritarian = uni- 
earned i ure of what commonly passes as teaching enë barnia, 
Students nat one of the major differences between a oe a 
Oss an educational institutions everywhere is that of pow h 
Out, I deo was a unique insight into what education is — 
as I Prete a tlearn to deal with this loss of control quite sine 
an recall th here, though. There was a period of humiliation m 
Ne event that crystallized the lesson. It was the time w! 


Were 
Year. Be an engaged in lining up electives for the final term of the 
fors nie, I think, had suggested that I come up with a few ideas 


Ome * x 
them, elective courses, and the students would select from among 
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So I thought and pondered and wrote, and finally came up with 4 
or 5 ideas for courses that sounded good to me. I mean, I was en- 
thused about teaching them. They were all plainly inherently inter- 
esting, I knew everyone would want to sign up. So the meeting 
began, all were assembled, and one by one we were asked to list our 
‘offerings’ on the board. I was first, and I wrote them down. And 
then came time to vote to see how many would line up for each 
proposal. My list came first. There were about 50 students in that 
room and nota single one voted for any of my topics! I was demoral- 
ized. How could I have so miscalculated? Why didn’t everyone think 
that they were fascinating ideas? Were they not clever enough? What 
did they want? I thought I had really blown it and I felt humiliated. 

But then something interesting happened. As voting continued it 
became funnier and funnier because nobody’s ideas won more than 
1 or 2 adherents. Most received no votes at all. The students didn’t 
much like anybody’s ideas. It was a fascinating situation for me. I 
had never seen students so much in control of their program. So a 
period of negotiation began, compromises were made, new courses 
blocked out, more voting, and agreements finally reached about who 
was teaching what to whom 

Except that what I was now in charge of ‘teaching’ was as much 
the choice of the students as my own, and I didn’t know anything 
about it. I was supposed to teach about something of which I knew 
virtually nothing. And I like to lecture so much. The topic was social 
myths and the media. What would I talk about? And that began the 
best educational experience I ever had. 

I think if I tell you something about this elective I can best des- 
cribe what I consider most important of my Course B experiences, 
and what I think is most valuable in the program as well. It will also 


Serve as a personal message of gratitude to ‘my students’ who 
worked with me. 


I cannot say ‘my students’ with 
ment. For they were not ‘my stud 
was not ‘my course’. The: 
became meaningless with 
to them in my office for 
had nothing more to talk 
collaborators trying to le 


out amusement and embarrass- 
ents’, I was not their ‘teacher’, it 
se terms and the relationships they imply 
in minutes of our first meeting. I lectured 
about 20 minutes, until I discovered that | 
about. From that point onward we became 
arn about something none of us knew any- 
thing about. We adjourned for coffee and tried to decide what to do 
next. We never met in my office again. . 

I tried to stay in control of the course by guiding its direction, if 
not its content. Time after time I offered suggestions about ‘What to 
do next’, strategies of investigation, and what I thought were good 
insights into the problem at hand. But I could not impose my ideas. 
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There was no authority to do so. And so they were accepted or 
rejected with about equal facility. But so it went with everybody 
else. Nobody intended to listen to me more than others, and another 
lesson in humility was learned. So we gathered together every week 
or so, mostly at Jill’s or Ron’s and Graeme’s, at Julie’s once, and my 
Place one time. Sometimes we thought we had mastered our topic of 
Social myths and the media. And then we would grow frustrated 
when we realized that we had only raised new and more troublesome 
questions than before. We undertook various projects, tried alterna- 
tive strategies, devised arguments, elaborated theoretical constructs, 
and we talked for hours, it was easy to talk, to forget about time or 
Conflicting appointments (Vicky never learned about scheduling her 
appointments), 

_, Tt took time to relinquish my hold on ‘my course’. I feared for its 
life, worried that nobody would take it as seriously as I, that people 
would lose interest, thatit would fade away. Those meetings attended 

Y only 3 or 4 of us made me doubt everyone’s commitment to it. 
And yet there was nothing to be done, I could control its outcome 
only so much, and only for so long. But it never died out, never 
really came close to dying out. Because I finally realized — believed 
z that everyone was as committed to their/our course as much as I. 
e were seriously interested in learning something in common, and 
E gs the ideas of each participant as much as any omer: I can 
tha estly claim that I contributed no more to the course’s success 

a anybody else. 
pa Uccess’. I really do mean ‘success’. There were no exams no 
ork, OT reports, no evaluations, no objective measures of progress ; 
Closu ne And gradually I overcame my academic need for inte ve 

Teach a, We didn’t have to decide anything or accomplish any goa! O 
Somethi culminating conclusions. We often talked about pinia 
didn’t co together at the end, a social science unit of er a. 
Way, th wT doubt that any of us feels cheated or disappointed. 

> ‘Nat is not what I mean by success. T 
succes PS of our work, not the product, was the l 
ort to tie very activity of collaborating in an ae om p 
out “a taught us as much about learning an a aai 
€ came i ti Learning emerged from our è o sere 
Sach o thes ike each other, to respect and trust eac 
he te em quite strongly, and for some very deeply. ene 
less Tm ended. We all decided to continue our a ale 
but Si still half-heartedly intent on producing somet a ee >; 
there wi ly caring if we did. We knew we weren’t finis e us 
Seemeg È more to learn, the time restrictions of a universi y M ie 
trelevant, So we pushed on. And then came a climax, 
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more climactic because it was so unexpected, so sudden. It was in 
Ron and Graeme’s kitchen that we finally got a grip on social myths, 
what they are, what they do, how they can be recognized, all the 
questions we had probed so long. Social myths, we decided it 
emerged, had the effect of forcing people (us) to apprehend others 
(each other) as kinds of people, imbued with label-imputed charac- 
teristics. That is, social myths have to do with personal relationships 
and effectively force people to deal with each other as stereotypes. 
They lose their impact the more we learn in detail about each other. 
Myths make us nervous and uncertain before others, and others 
before us. They keep people apart. Intimacy and friendship is the 
elimination of mythical conceptions of others. 

Regardless of your opinion of these conclusions, it must be 
understood that this was an emotional and intellectual pinnacle for 
us all. We had gelled as a group, had rearranged our questions into a 
new perspective, if not quite answered them all. We were excited 
with the sense of discovery. And it had somehow happened without 
anyone knowing how or why. The process had itself become the out- 
come by seeming to produce one. 

There were perhaps 1 or 2 meetings more, during one of which 
some efforts were made to codify our findings, with some promising 
results. This served as our official termination. Time had expired, 
everyone was going separate ways, and I to America. We had tired 
ourselves as well. 

It was the least academic course I had ever been involved with, and 
probably my most intellectually valuable. I had learned much about 
teaching and learning; about students as teachers and teachers as 
students; about intellectual honesty; trusting students; humility and 
authority; about how and why people learn; and quite a bit about 
social myths and the media. Not the least of all, I had grown close to 
some wonderful people. Now, what has this to do with Course B? 

Everything. For the course and its staff have certain philosophical 
orientations that made our/my course possible, First there is a strong 
trust in students. Not only is it assumed that students want to learn 
(an assumption not universally shared), but also that students are 
valuable resources for each other, Forced to rely on each other, 
students take themselves more seriously, grow in confidence, and 
learn to resist the preachings of academic authority. To the extent 
that they learn this, they become better teachers and learners. 
Which, of course, is what education is all about, isn’t it? 

Second, flexibility and creativity are encouraged. I was continually 
amazed at the range of imagination displayed at each of our meet- 


ings. I think Course B students learn to use imagination in teaching 
and learning. 
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Third, contexts outside the classroom for student-teacher associ- 
ations are encouraged — campouts, excursions, parties, wine bottlings, 
workshops, conferences, pub jaunts, simply visiting — the distinctions 
between staff and students, classroom and living, were largely elimin- 
ated. And perhaps most important, students became friends with 
each other, and with the staff. Thus assured of respect, they were 
able to challenge each other in the classroom without threat or un- 
certainty. Confident among friends, we all felt free to accept rebuttal. 

And fourth, there seems to be a commitment to challenging what 
is ‘known’ about teaching, learning, and education, about power and 
institutions, about methods and curricula, about everything affiliated 
with the activity of knowledge. The atmosphere in Course B encour- 
aged questioning about how, what, and why to teach. 

This covers most of what I would like to say. I would add one 
further comment, though. I have the deepest respect for those of 
you who designed the course and strove to keep true to its ideals. I 

. did not work with many of you. I watched Bernie Newsome and 
Rod Fawns perform quite a few times, though, and always came _ 
away admiring their professional integrity and commitment to their 
work. The rest of the staff — Gwen, Rory, Rod Foster, Terry — com- 
mand my respect, as they did the other students’. i 

I cannot discuss the Course’s efficacy as a teacher training ; 
Program. I suspect that the only way to learn to be a good teacher is 
to teach. But I learned about teaching without really intending to. 
Surely those in training must have gained in proportion to their 
Intent. 

So there you have it. I am proud to have worked with you all. 
And I treasure the friendship I feel for many of you. Thank you for 
this Opportunity to unload this all on paper. And cheers for now. 

Jan 


Seldom did students show quite the amount of initiative that Jan’s 
ates displayed (and he was brave, if not typical); but seldom did they 
Mtirely lack it if their lecturer was sufficiently receptive. Stephen 
Utray-Smith, for example, began by offering an option in Curriculum 
tudies in, Į think, our first year. It was one that he had tried with 
Stude 8roups and was well prepared to give: ‘Children in pate 
Study a very firmly convinced him that what they really yanii ke 
elero was ‘Children’s Literature’, and Stephen had the pea B 
Pa = to scrap his well-planned material in order to work o aed 
its fir Course, which he continued to run each year. It was pop 
St Year, and continued to be so. aa 
Polj OT Us all, staff quite as much as students, the Course was a CO} nng 
aal education. We have heard this from Jan Deamicis:let us conclu 
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with the words of two other lecturers in the Course. Ray Daniels, who 
shared the history method with me in 1975, and who has remained 


with the Course on part-time secondment from his school, wrote at the 
end of 1975: 


The direction the course takes in seminars is open to the interests, 
needs and decisions of its students. This seems to promote a sense of 
the course as a cooperative experience rather than something , 
imposed. The flexibility of the course and its limited formal require- 


ments encourage students to work out their own commitments, res- 
ponsibilities and reading. 


And, among the other things that Terry Werner wrote in a letter to 
me, after two years (1974 and 1975) with us as a part-time psychologist, 
was his comment on his own political education. Perhaps I should 
preface this with recalling one of his memorable early comments after 
Freire had been discussed in several seminars he attended: ‘Am I right 


that what Freire is saying is that any word you don’t know screws you 
up?’ 


In the beginning I wondered how the hell anyone could get excited 
about Freire and Illich. All the talk about Ideology left me feeling 
very inadequate because I thought I didn’t have ‘one’ ... 

Psychology paled into insignificance against all of this. . 

The first year was a kind of lonely one. An actor without a script 
— a script without an actor — which was it? 

During 1975 I began to write a script in my own head, but I 
didn’t ever get it finished. I think it began to come together when I 
read Rod and Bernie’s theory and Practice paper and during the 
‘equality’ option with you. 

I thought I had a script in the beginning 
psychology. I even believed in it. Course B 
have a theory now that to 
through a kind of disinte 


— a good knowledge of 
took me apart really. I 
be a good psychologist you have to go 
gration process. This is the theory/practice 
thing again — you put all you know through a reality-testing process 
and watch it disintegrate before your eyes — pull yourself up again 


etc. It’s really nothing new, but until you have actually experience 
it you don’t know what it’s like. 


It would be quite Wrong to suggest that it was a one-way process. AS 
staff we all learned from each Other, just as we saw students learning 
from each other too. An essential feature in this educational an 
political programme is, as Freire would emphasize, that dialogue and 4 
willingness to change — to be flexible — are necessary ingredients. 
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School teachers as 
educators of teachers 


The centrality of teachers 


If teachi es eer 
follows oe ter is the linchpin in a course of teacher education, it 
Not only mea ers in the practice schools have a central place. It is 
lavish a staff- t e that this should be so: it is also desirable. However 
education — T udent ratio might be — and it seldom is in schools of 
the student in ati at the training institution cannot give the time to 
University at ool that the supervising teacher can give. Very talented 
a teacher-traini might have a lasting influence on their students; but for 
guard against eT insni tatioR to believe that its independence is a safe- 
to be treasured ucational conformity is self-delusion. Independence is 
ateness that ai to be sure, but not if its corollary is the kind of separ- 
touch — the a for teacher trainers the reputation for being out of 
Most eh metaphor being the ivory tower. The student will be 
Y teaching ex y what he remembers of his own education reinforced 
either folly a that impress him favourably or unfavourably. It is 
© in one yea ero pance for university staff to believe that what they 
Schooling, om can have a more lasting influence than twelve years of 
k in the = ai four years of tertiary education and then a career 

gain i 

credibility teacher on the spot has the initial 
open oe te lecturer, who is seen only to ta 
am lge lchran, to have to make it happen. It is rare for university 
ee in the = tutors to be actively engaged in educational pro- 
ce ‘nership with As ools. When they are, they need to be in close 
fro, ey are to X school staff and to be seen by their students to be 
Pt what he sees seni The student is likely to take his lead 
ie e attends appening in the schools quite as much as in the 
May be posi at his training institution, and the influences on 
Positive or negative. As already suggested, this ‘hidden 


advantage of greater 
1k about what should 
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curriculum’ will be just as good or bad as are teachers and ae 
action. While part of the value of the ‘hidden curriculum lies in i 
variety of teaching styles that students encounter, it is nevertheless 
important that teachers and lecturers support one another. 

Although we have formally abandoned the old master-teacher or 
pupil-teacher form of apprenticeship in most modern countries, es 
sense it persists informally. Realizing this, many universities and col 
leges have established a very close working relationship with their 
schools — a tradition that is highly developed in England, though far 
from universal even there. Leicester is one of the universities that 
acquired a world reputation in this regard, yet Professor J. W. Tibble, 
who may take a good deal of the credit (though now retired), considered 
that too often the good relationship between schools and training insti- 
tutions may be likened to someone’s comment on the marriage relation- 
ship — as one ‘based on mutual misunderstanding’.! He went on to 
point out that the tutor or lecturer who visited the classroom as ‘a non- 
participant observer’ was quite inadequate for the task. 

The accepted practice of university staff coming to sit in the back of 
a classroom to watch one lesson in isolation from the total programme 
of the supervising teacher was one that had always embarrassed me in 
the past: it seemed to be discourteous and patronizing, to say the least, 
and, as well, it betrayed a trivial, artificial attitude to what teaching Is 
about. It is small wonder that schools are renowned for telling their 
students and first-year-out teachers to forget all the hot air they’d heard 
‘up there’ and to get on with the realities. Variations on the theme 
abound, such as the remark by a teacher when she noted that the 
student was carrying a psychology textbook: ‘The only application for 
that is hard on the child’s bottom.’ f 

Such scorn for theory (and for children) is countered by charges © 
teachers’ anti-intellectualism laid by lecturers and of cynicism laid by 
Students, to which the schools readily retort that the universities and 
colleges are unpractical and ignorantly idealistic. And so mutual re- 
criminations get built one upon the other, and the student can be 
trapped between two seemingly hostile forces. 

England’s National Association of Schoolmasters/Union of Women 


Teachers in a recent Teport gained some Press attention, including # 
quotation in The Times of 20 June 1977: 


Many of the misfortunes which have 
years or so are directly attributable 
often sincerely, preached by teache 
with the real school situation. 


befallen schools in the past 10 
to the inept theories eagerly, an 
r trainers who had lost contact 


The Association deplored the fact that practising teachers were kept 0” 
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the edge of teacher training, having ‘minimal’ or ‘non-existent’ influ- 
ence on training courses. 

An influential educator and academic such as Professor R. S. Peters, 
who could never be interpreted as being anti-intellectual or anti-theory, 
observed in a recent book? that if, as teacher trainers, 


we were bent on bringing to bear some fairly solid influence on 
practice during teacher training we might be wise to experiment 
much more radically with the systematic apprenticeship of students 
to experienced teachers whose practices had been shown to be 
effective ... 

The fact ... that there is little evidence for the immediate influ- 
ence of theory on practice should not unduly depress us ... most of 
teaching involves a highly subtle moralized interrelationship between 
Persons which cannot be reduced to a collection of techniques with- 
Out debasing the relationships involved and making them less than 
Personal. The effect of theory should therefore be long-term — the 
gradual transformation of a person’s view of children, of himself, 
and of the situation in which he is acting. 


Many students agree. Among students’ comments reported in a 
Newspaper article was this sort of remark that confirmed Professor 
Sters’s point: 


You attend college and then you go out on your teaching rounds - 
You visit schools — and the idea is that there is a culmination. The 
two processes are there to make you a teacher. 
I've found that they are completely different. 
attempt to tie them up, but it doesn’t work. 


There’s a feeble 


And a group of professional social investigators, in a report, Youth 

eeds and Public Policies? made the same observation about the 

a between theory and practice, between formal education and the 

nical F world as permeating all forms of education — aca 
» Professional, including teacher education: 


of the [Education] students who assisted us in our interviews, two- 
thirds had been disillusioned by their academic teacher training 
Peers feeling an urgent need for more school and classroom prac- 
tical involvement. They were being given answers to problems and 
questions they had never faced or asked, and much of the course 
Seemed a waste of time. 


demic, tech- 


fia thrust of such evidence, and much more could a 

at oe and headmistresses, from teachers and ~~ s oa ~ 

aps oer training is remote and out of touch, but so op í pa 
the two things are not as unrelated as they might at firs app 
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are teachers — though not all of them. It was partly the eta 
the drive for reform was coming from some schools rather than fr a 
universities that convinced us in planning Course B that we must pee 
with the teachers and schools that were initiating educational re pe 
This was to risk the possibility that our students would eventually fi : 
it difficult to adapt themselves to conservative, less Hee, 
schools, if that is where they were later employed; but this pere 
preferable to being criticized by the innovative schools for ore 
produce teachers who could contribute to intelligent policy-ma a 7 
curriculum planning and to the fostering of independent learni e, 
It was essential, we believed, that we should offer the schools A 
help rather than being beholden to them for ‘putting up with hye 
students. With the proliferation of teacher-training institutions tha ‘i 
many countries experienced in the 1960s the schools were hard press 
to meet the demand: 


; d 
school practice. The extra burden that teachers were accepting tende 


a 
Why, we wondered, shouldn’t students be an asset rather ae 
liability , especially after their first few weeks in a school? What coul ? 


mon purpose. The core s 
at heart. We enjoyed u 
think about what we 


what we believed in. As ex-school t 


n° 
one that was perhaps a little fearful, S€ 
sitive, and defensive on both sides. 
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It was not until the next year, 1974, when our numbers increased to 
fifty, that we were able to move into less unusual schools, but we tried 
to avoid those schools that were most hidebound and most rigidly 
organized — for obvious reasons. But the paradox that confronted us 
was that the more enthusiastic and exemplary the schools, and par- 
ticularly the teachers, the more we had to battle at the University for 
the students’ time. They wanted a form of apprenticeship; they res- 
Ponded enthusiastically to the schools and teachers that gave them 
Increasing responsibility; we wanted students to give their school prac- 
tice highest priority; but we also believed that the work at University, 
especially the seminars that brought students of diverse backgrounds 
together, had a contribution to make that schools could not replace. It 
was not until 1976, the fourth year of the Course, that I began to 
understand the full force of the paradox. 

We were so determined to prove ourselves to the schools that we 
tended to give way to them in any conflict. At times we were distressed 
y the weakness, comparatively speaking, of our appeal to students; but 
Ta law of diminishing returns began to operate, and by 1976 what the 
oe had to offer came to be prized and sought by students who 
in they were becoming too involved in the schools and demanded us 
© rethink how we could bring the focus back to the University. - 
ih We had often wondered if a better system would be to place students 
“he hen on probation for six months or a year after graduation, and 
behi to begin their Education studies with a good deal of experience 
the nd them; but students firmly rejected the idea. I am not sure that 
waa right. Few, if any, of even the most school-bound students 
sity i have forgone their connexion with and support from the a 
+ i that first professional year. Just where each institution had to “ 
ne = the best advantage of the students, was something that only 
aaie could teach both staff and students, and that is what we 

examine now., 


Th 
© pull between schools and University 


After the fi 


School duri 
Ment, Wi 


students spent two days a week in 
— or that was the formal arrange- 
the University it was not 


tst fortnight of the year, 
ng first and second term 
hen schools we ugh to 
un re near eno A ; 
if known for the most committed students to be in their schools, even 


i : 
Only for one lesson or a staff meeting, for five days in the week. We 


i . . 
; ally offered a Bruner workshop for a whole week at the University 
ell attended. In third term 


Se 

ee term. That was optional, though we i 

Daihen usually had three full-time weeks in their own school, and then 
the final five weeks at the University. There were variants of this. 
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One country town, for example, where the technical school was trying 
to éstablish a small annexe on community school lines, sought our help. 
For several years we sent volunteers to live for three weeks in the town, 
usually hiring a house, and they offered what help they could to the 
parent school and in the annexe. This was an ideal arrangement in that 
it gave the school staff an opportunity to catch up on things they had 
been forced to neglect; we sent only students who wanted to go and 
whose teaching was already sound, and it gave them the chance to 
round off their training by planning and trying out team-teaching if 
they wished. It was an excellent example of how we could fulfil our 
intention of making the University and schools mutually helpful. 

Some of the community schools liked to have the opportunity to try 
out students before the academic year began and asked us to send 
students ahead of time. They usually specified what they most urgently 
needed — for example, a Greek- or Italian-speaker or a student with a 
keen interest in art or music. Our admission procedures worked in two 
Stages. A group of students admitted into the quota was given a first 
offer. We interviewed them, and if any of them were certain that they 
would take the offer and wished to try working in community schools, 
we offered them the chance of Starting early. We could not make 4 
universal practice of this, for there was usually a big withdrawal of 
Students in the first category, many of whom took up higher degrees 
or academic posts instead of Dip. Ed., and it was, for those who were 
given second or third offers of University places, too late to teach 
before the University year began; but that more than a handful took on 
this offer showed the keenness of the schools to take students and the 
carly commitment of the students to teaching and to Course B. The 
system worked very well, and the Students who were part of it made 
the most valuable contributions to the University programme at the 


were using thirteen sch 
taught twenty-five lesso 
one school we did not 
student still did not kn 
odd lessons h 
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We had a special arrangement with one school, Mount Waverley High 
School, from 1974, arising from the request from a senior master for 
four students to be attached to a group of teachers who were especially 
keen to have our students. The senior master, Keith Creed, had had a 
lengthy association with the University, and he undertook not only to 
co-ordinate the teaching practice, but to supervise the students on our 
behalf. We did visit that school, but knew that the students were in 
good hands, and with the excessive demands on our resources it was 
one school where we needed to spend little time. Another school made 
a similar arrangement with us, but it worked out so badly that we spent 
an undue amount of time at the school, usually unable to find the 
Students, the supervisors or the lessons. 

When we had a combination of committed teachers and students, it 
Was common for students to teach eighty or ninety lessons in the year. 
Prue (see pp. 25-6), for example, taught seventy or more lessons, an 
additional fourteen in team-teaching, and, during her teaching practice, 
she gave continual help to three sixth-form pupils at the school. Much 
of her teaching was in sixth form, which was a measure of the confi- 
dence her supervisor had in her, for the examination sixth-form classes 
Were seldom entrusted to any but the most capable students. 

4 Another student at a newly-formed community school began before 
Ne University started, and continued with a heavy load of English 

teaching, much of which was individual remedial work, and, in addition 

to her other commitments such as University tutorials with the English 

tment, she chose to attend, with our blessing, a demanding eons 

aae edial English that was being offered that year as an nere 

Wenn For her depth study she devised her own resources O reme 
“ders in her attempts to get one child to read and write. She wrote 
1S up as an article: P 


A session of one to one teaching with J. will inevitably be disrupted 
Y his desire to chat, by complaints of tiredness, headaches, itchiness 

or hunger, irritability, anger, or a flat refusal to work. Like any 
Auman being J. ‘has his moods’, and if I am to be of any use to him 
4S a teacher or ‘get through a lesson’ I must adapt or ‘tack’ in res- 
Ponse to this volatility ... To ignore that individuality, to try and 
rough-tide over the fact, say, that J. has been in trouble at home a 
Morning and is in a ‘bad mood’ ... is to come UP against a blank Ke ý 
à limpness of response and the dismissal of one’s teaching efforts. o 
acknowledge and make use of it is to be continually discovering new 
and useful teaching tools. 

Wa Duncan, the author, found that with bigger classes mo 

1S and writers there would often be enthusiastic discussion. 

What she called ‘verbal readiness’ shared by the pupils, but a strong 
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resistance to trying to deepen their thinking through writing. With J., 
her most resistant pupil, the problem of lack of self-esteem was most 
pronounced, and she tried to restore it by writing a story in which he 
was the central character, using his own words and style of speech. Her 
first purpose was to raise his sense of importance and to provide him 
with written words that he ‘knew’. He was well aware of being ‘conned’ 
by becoming a central character, but he liked it, and she found that he 
enjoyed learning to read his own words, for he was confident when he 
read ones that were familiar to him. 

When she discussed this with her English Methods lecturer and 
talked to me about doing a depth study preparing reading materials 
centred on the children in the fashion she had used with J., she was 
advised to read Sylvia Ashton-Warner, who had tried similar methods 
with Maori children, and then to study Freire’s writing on teaching 
literacy in Brazil. Her Readers are now being considered seriously for 
publication. 

The point at issue here was the sort of pull that she felt and that we 
at the University felt about the balance of her year. The school’s need 
of her and her commitment to the children in it made some of the 
University’s offerings pale by comparison; but if she had been a regular 
attender at Curriculum Studies, we should have been well pleased by 
the amount of reading she was doing around her central interest. There 
was a danger that she would neglect whole areas of educational theory: 
but she was in the midst of a political/educational problem of the 
Severest kind and she was making an imaginative, thoughtful contri- 
bution to it. Was she missing out on class teaching of the ordinary kind? 
She did teaching with small classes at the school, and part of her teach- 
ing practice was, we recognized, her contribution to University tutorials, 
which was highly praised. There was a good deal of versatility here, but 
not orthodoxy in the usual terms of a teacher-training year. Until the 


reasons were well known, it was hurtful that she more often than not 
skipped Curriculum Studies; but when it w 


account taken of how hard she worked, it wa 
regard her as one of the st 


would, I believe, have bee 
to have deflected her. 


A constant problem for u: 
or indeed th 


resignation late in 19/?: 
er who had first welcome 
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the 1972 pi 
: pilot scheme of tryi 
with a handful of trying out two-day-a-week s 
a : 
superiority of A sans From that first year, he o lay 
ho had many years oa to the stop-start teaching rounds of ee 
ourse B from its i ' experience. He was, thus, a great p 
i inception, and è , a great supporter of 
worked with , and a close colleague wh i 
the Curricul : gue who, at various stages 
ponent that w. ulum Studies team, especially wi i 
> AS concerned. Wi a y with the com- 
stud i rned with depth = 
aes: bs ge practices at Trinity. studies several OF Which ware 
ng his : : 
end, Brian duta T of Course B, as he knew it from the school 
oa ina eourse that ae he personal and professional gain to 
h e i 
ip between school and ae AREY salad 


By personal gai 

establish eat mean that the students had a real chance to 
weren’t just 3-we 4 as people with both staff and pupils. They 

far as their pupil ek visitors to be borne with, baited or bored by, as 
them to AR b s Ha concerned. The Course B system enabled 
and to give rent y with pupils, to detect individual weaknesses 
Japanese pupil 3 ge help towards overcoming these. I remember a 
Special Propran or whom one of the Course B trainees devised a 
great deal more c es grom he met regularly, and to whom he gave a 
ordinary class sit onfidence than would have been likely in the 
students ofte ituation, In their relations with staff, Course B 

if Ea TE a close friends, were accepted in the staffroom as 
sions... ies aff members, and often involved themselves in excur- 

What I other staff members. 

was the way i meant by ‘professional’ development, though, 
involved in th SCOUISE made it possible for its students to be truly 
through and e planning of curriculum projects, in carrying these 
made a them. This was challenging, of course: if they 
ailed to ‘stl «g. miscalculated the level they were aiming at, 

© Work, as a uce enough variety of treatment), they were forced 

a good deal e permanent teacher is, to make good these mistakes. It’s 
in the knowl asier to leave a school at the end of three weeks, secure 

edge that the regular staff will repair their errors. 

ch more satisfactory it was 
hole topic of English to a 
ects which upset his own 
venient and educationally 


Brian th 
a a ET es on to explain how mu 
padent isten to be able to pass over a W 
fae me. It of having to find short proj 
abou istupting: ie hain page more con 
that t the in Eet o led to discussions between him and his students 
confia udents on ation of literature and proper academic discussions 
ent to — E stint would not have been sufficiently 


ere 

Were 
si i 
ome students, ‘a very sm were elusive; 


all number’, who 
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there were some who found it difficult to continue et sg i 
classes they’d had trouble with; and there were a very few ie A 
become involved in the life of the school; but most of t earo P 
worked: they did far more preparation, teaching and assessm 
work than student teachers I’d been used to? 


Students could be important agents of criticism in their schools. sth 
The first year of Course B was the high spot in our relations i 
Trinity in this respect, and there were several chance reasons for be! ; 
One of the advantages of a school-based course was the possibility K 
placing a reasonable number of fellow-students together so that, as 


why one year the stu 
next year it would be 
Changes of teachi 


room was needed 
beyond University control, were influ 
High School experienced in 1975 wh 
a miraculous effe i 

more than that in cementing their relati 
brought in their lecture- 
find to help the teachers 
gone up in flames. The 
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small Course together i 
number of school r in each school, reducing to a mini 
scattered pee hap we had to use so that se tudes ats He 
close contact with map, meant that we, as University staff, ad a 
and the students had a tor D R Ea E schools well 
portively together as A ar better chance of working closely and su : 
After he gga well as with the teachers who supervised them si 
by attaching one h numbers doubled, we met the increase in Sh l 
eis ire tere, Al a of the University staff to each school, at a : 
the disadvanta ë though this meant some science or maths students had 
of my history = a being supervised in their teaching by me, and ane 
Paws. biolo u ents had the disadvantage of being supervised b Rod 
became An z was more than offset by the fact that E ca 
indeed to the i nown to all the supervisors, to the students, and 
ike shidents 8 ab Our regular visits formed a nucleus around which 
more important eee perhaps informal discussions at lunch being 
became much m han anything else, and our contact with school staff 
Course had a ore natural and more easily accepted. We knew that the 
stretch to ae too big when our University resources would not 
Course was as es arrangemean possible in every school we used. The 
University il rong as the link between school staff and a member of 
he pu : 
corrigible S i University and school were most serious and least 
ti is was the E schools that we had, of necessity, to neglect. By 1974 
time needed t sa with Trinity. Knowing that we could not give all the 
Culated that Pee all of our new schools in 1974 and thereafter, we cal- 
School by th he students at Trinity would manage all right because the 
en was so experienced in our ways; but Brian McFarlane’s 


ucid critici 
Titicism è 
noted, shows that a price was paid. Some of the students, he 


required to, and I 


Spent fi 
arr 5 

more time at the school than they were 
heir theoretical 


now that 
work. some of them got badly behind with tł 
Perh 
that is E organizers of Course 
relevant i ing the theoretical part o 
attracts. Ir the needs of the committed stu 
required Bike cases whenever there was a ¢ 
seemeq A University and projects in the sc 
tma 5 
Pupils, a that the degree of their comm 
Oweyer ee projects — exerted too mu 
Most Ee his was so I think it points to W. 
© said that nae demands being made on them. 
he school made more demands on 


B are working on this problem: 
f the Dip. Ed. course seem more 
dents whom Course B 
Jash between work 
hool, the latter 


itment to the school — to 
ch pressure on them. 


hat they saw as the 
I don’t think it could 


them than it sl ould; 
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in fact, oma number of occasions they had to be discouraged from 
involving themselves in more school-based work than we felt was in 
their interests. This sort of theory-practice clash has perhaps been 
resolved since I was associated with the project; in a sense, it was a 
defect which grew out of the virtues of a valuable system. 


In truth there were some students who were, to use the students’ 
phrase in the previous chapter, ‘how-to-ing it’ too well, in some cases 
because they had ‘had’ academia, in others because we failed at Univer- 
sity to get their wavelength. There were some, like Prue, who became so 
absorbed in her teaching that it was only late in the year that she began 
to regret having missed much of the theory and to see too late the need 
for it in her teaching; there were some who were so impressed with 
talented teachers like Brian that they saw their discipleship as being in 
the school. Perhaps the ‘theory-practice clash’ that Brian referred to 
indicates a failure in some of the schools to take full cognizance of the 
fact that theory at the University was not divorced from practice, whereas 
we more readily recognized that those students who were supervised by 
teachers like Brian were acquiring a great deal of valuable theory from 
their practice. Yet Prue, who was one of Brian’s students, discovered 
too late that she had missed many studies offered at the University that 
she later saw would have been valuable. 


It could be argued that a major part of the ‘discipline’ (practical and 
academic) that a 


with our intentions ir 
be a party to our pla 
we shall see in the 
this direction in 1976, 


Possessively ‘took over’ the students, pen 
is es explicit) advice to ‘forget what’s going ° 

up there if it clashes with what you m4 get here’ orge g 

was less acute the closer our contact with 

e of this was intensified by the fact that ou" 
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University teachin 
relevant i g was greatly enriched and made consi 
the anni weary at first-hand what was EE in 
tad boema ie En haps give one or two examples. Ronald (pp. 70 T 
out the year E7 baat at my history Method seminars a 
management — and it ident references to his uncertainty about ales 
erea Gemes ak i presented serious ideological questioning for him 
the Course B staff. eg to me or to the seminar group until one of 
that he should be od Foster, decided in consultation with Ronald 
School. For the fi e transferred to another school, Flemington High 
stand his ile ag = I actually saw him teach and began to ae 
est and sparking o E ad the gift of arousing most of the pupils’ inter- 
stop himself sa hi 2 lively discussion, and then suddenly he would 
cise the clase sat is pupils with unaccountably peremptory demands in 
likely to lose fed a of hand or his supervising teacher thought he was 
at the best of ti rol or to seem too permissive. They were restive pupils 
he still had thei mes, and certainly Ronald needed to change tack while 
Fortunately r PSE but he could not see quite how to do it. 
taught at Flemi oug Robb, our geography Methods lecturer, who 
with him and aar and Carole Buhaj (see pp. 76-80) were working 
tricks of the t ere able to help him to see where his difficulties lay. No 
Ronald, but Pale slick advice in the history seminar could help 
ful to him on iscussions about authority became much more meaning- 
he saw it. Ena really understood his ideological dilemma as I believe 
elp than He a e, Doug and I were able jointly to give Ronald more 
dividend that oe received earlier in the year, and there was the further 
able to ‘one A oug, in a Methods staff meeting early the next year, was 
Wanted en rom the school floor, as it were, against those staff who 
Might have centre the Methods programmes on survival skills. They 
peen an ne ely a palliative, but the palliative would simply have 
Tom Bernie on of Ronald’s main concern. It was originally a visit 
Shelve the id (p. 180) that made Ronald realize that he could not 
800d exam him issues that were inhibiting him. Here we have a 
ple of University and school staff all sup 


nother porting each other. 
e 4 : 
SO ne xample, from the same school, was a girl, Elsie, who was 


Id not be pushed into teaching 
of my classes, and it was 
he kinds of issues 


vi i š 
f not impossible, to engage he 
perience behind them, 


e 

nted Aa students, with some teaching x 
Cation clas pursue. Then one day at Flemington 
8toups, a with Lloyd Jones. The class was divided into several small 
teady to oe Lloyd took;a student took another, and I went in 
l ne small e any overflow. I became so absorbed in the discussion with 
%0ked y group of pupils that it was only after about ten minutes that I 
P to see Elsie occupied with a small group who were obviously 
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deeply interested in their discussion. Elsie was poised and py 
ease, so it seemed; and when T eventually moved from my group ee 2 
she so little noticed my presence as a ‘supervisor’ that she a 
and drew me into the discussion as if I were one of them. From a a 
I was on sure ground in trying to build up her confidence, not on. on 
my personal discussions with her but also in University aging eee 
more important, Lloyd was able to help her to become an e T 
teacher — indeed, a very different person — in a miraculously shor 
time. Í 
Whether teachers worked with us, or as occasionally happened, ei 
intentionally or deliberately worked against us, there was Komet 
pull on the students. Sometimes it was a productive pull, as it prove 


Meg was one who s 


University. After the first month she wrote, ‘It is difficult to work out 
the balance between course work and school work. After teaching 
geography a bit it has set a new tone to ... enthusiasm and potential, as 
now I am not so petrified about taking a class.’ Six weeks later: 


Two months later, she feels the pull rat 
of tensions with her ‘bloke’, 
Partly because she is Starting 
volved in teaching. As the info 
her diary to talk to herself: 


her more strongly, partly ages 
Partly because of the depth study, an 
to think more deeply about what is oa 
tmality of her language suggests, she use 


This time of year is devastating especially when one includes other 


activities on top of teaching. I’m .. Screwed up because I can’t 


handle the dichotomy .., As far as teaching goes ... the kids do the 
work cos its kinda interesting but it is [also] cos of the inherent 


work ethic ... There’s little interaction between kids and teacher --- 
Complete dichotomy between doi 


ng my stability, cos tł 
assumptions about life ... I bet ita 
thinking ... HELP 
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I’ve moved a long way. I feel quite relaxed in the soc. studs. 
context and yet the whole thing is crapping all over me ... Can I be a 
teacher? Tolstoy — no one has the right to educate any one else ... 
Really getting slap-hazard with the teaching and quite unconcerned 
about the kids. This could happen any time ... but especially with so 
much other work / with depth study ... but I gained many new skills 
which will help in the classroom. Lots of conclusions that one makes 
one day are forgotten the next. I guess you learn over and over 
again. 


That would seem to be a healthy state of unease, a good rhythm between 
thinking and action. 

At the end-of-year stock-taking session with students in 1976, much 
of the discussion revolved around the lack of balance between school 
and University, Freddie, for example, had formed such a sense of dedi- 
cation to his community school and its teachers that he commented on 
the Course’s value entirely in terms of what it had enabled him to do in 
the school. Here are my notes on the discussion: 


Freddie: Old Pathology [our building at the University] wasn’t the 
focus of Course B to me. Course B is terrific because it en- 
abled me to focus on the community school. 

Pat: Those who have come to Old Pathology really really got 
something out of the Course. It has produced thirty gener- 
ative teachers — probably a bigger percentage. i 

Cecile: Freddie should have said what he wanted from the Univer- 
sity staff and not merely taken out of it what suited him. 

Freddie: I’m not criticizing Course B. I think it’s fantastic. i 

Nick:  There’s a lack of fire at University. I take fire at the schoo 
but not up here. There’s a prejudice against siete 
you can only make them good if you fight for them. Th 
fight for me was in the schools. 


; i ex- 
And the final reaction against the Nicks and the Freddies was 


Pressed by Cecile in her retrospective diary: 


; 2 it 
If I were to give a general assessment of this year for me, I'd say 


Was one of agonizing soul-searching and utter penn s en 
between university and school — and felt very isolated rom Uy 
Sity, since I couldn’t even go to some of the activities. J ba Se sas 
disappointed that I couldn’t do the option on children s litera 
ecause on Friday mornings there’s the school meeting. I 

... All in all, I feel I learnt a great deal, = re revented 
Personal agonized frustration and confusion, although t e 
me from really letting myself go in having experience at 
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There is a good deal of the law of cussedness revealed in these opposing 
reactions. When we pulled too hard, and the attraction of the school 
was strong, the students resisted us. As Nick suggested, they liked to 
have something to fight for, but perhaps he meant something to fight 
against, and students constantly complained that we made it difficult to 
fight against us, though it is clear that when some of us tried too hard 
to win them, they not only fought against us, but rejected us. On the 
other hand, when the school pulled too hard, the students, even the 
ones most loyal to the school, wanted more of the University. Teachers, 
both at University and in schools, had to learn that possessiveness tends 
to destroy that which it most Passionately desires. 

The schools had the trumps, as they should have, for they were ‘the 
heart of the matter’, but, as I suggested earlier, when we gave in to this 
too much we became for many students the much desired scarcity. 
They wanted more of us, and greater contact with each other. We learnt 
this from an interesting experiment we conducted in 1976 in trying out 
running our Curriculum Studies course in four of our schools — Trinity, 


Sydney Road, Swinburne, and Flemington High — rather than at the 
University. 


At the end of 1975 the 
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appointment to the school and to Course B, and we appointed Doris 
Cosopodiotis, a part-time lecturer with the Course, to be attached to 
Flemington and its Annexe. John Brennan, at Trinity Grammar School, 
it was arranged, would run a course there; but we were unable to give 
him back-up comparable with what was arranged at the other three 
schools. This arrangement meant that half of our students — thirty — 
were to have their Curriculum Studies in the schools, and only the 
other thirty at the University. 

There were dangers in the scheme, not least of which was the con- 
Sequent difficulty of giving enough time to the remaining schools 
except by using support staff rather than core staff — a difficulty that 
was exaggerated by our old problem of being too much staffed by new- 
Comers each year who were quite unfamiliar with our ways. The advan- 
tages we foresaw were, first, that the problems we had early in the year 
at the University in tying academic work firmly into school experience 
would be much less severe at the school, and, allied with this, the 
Students would be less worried by the pull between school and Univer- 
sity. We also believed that such a scheme would demonstrate beyond 
question our faith in the schools and would bind us much more closely 
to school staff on the basis of shared work which is the best foundation 
for shared understanding. 

This long-range aim we could no 
Miraculously realized, and it was particularly di 
Schools where the size of the staff, school organiza 
complications interfered with the co-ordinators’ attempts to involve as 
Many staff as possible. Though schools might be unwilling to admit it, 
they obviously recognized that University staff could be a resource to 
School teachers if for nothing else than in the obligation to keep abreast 
with current literature; but even this was a delicate matter. Nobody 
likes to be told what he should have read, and no teachers have the time 
a do the reading they might wish. It is hard enough for University staff 
o do so, It might seem a simple division of labour for schools to take 
responsibility for teaching resources and University staff to cull edu- 
cational literature; but fewer than a third of our schools had adequate 
resource centres; the resource centre at the University was in its infancy: 
A the community schools knew that the price paid for their = 
itunes was that they had to tap resources from outside. As an ii e, 

might be mentioned that it is a strange paradox that an som “of 
an like Victoria, previously so rigid, had developed 4 > ret 
de l community schools and school annexes despite the lac i i 
Re kd resource centres, which the small school desperately n the 

ereas in England, with its highly developed resource centres, 
breakaway schools are rare in the extreme. It is hard to equate 
mand and supply by administrative decision. 


t hope to have immediately and 
fficult at the very large 
tion and administrative 
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There is no denying that schools staff resented any suggestion that 
University staff could have anything to offer by way of ideas, wider, 
knowledge of a conspectus of schools, reading, let alone research that 
could be valuable to the schools. One slip into the ivory tower jargon of 
educational literature and University staff lost what little credence they 
might have built up. To recognize this is by no means to blame teachers, 
as I hear them blamed frequently in England and Australia, for anti- 
intellectualism. It is merely to acknowledge the fact already described 
that the suspicion between schools and teachers is so ingrained that an 
attempt to restore understanding is fraught with difficulties that can 
never be lessened while universities remain remote. Students, of course, 
were aware of the tensions, and some of them felt a wry amusement at 
its manifestations. One student, however, noted in her diary: 


Diana Heath [the social studies lecturer] handed out a fantastic 
magazine of the social studies teachers’ association but I lost mine to 
John. He shares something in common with ali the teachers at the 
school — that they are very interested in what we do at University. I 
think that they feel that they are missing out on new stuff, and so I 
am always being pounced on for handouts. 


A shared task, such as Curriculum 
at least a move in the direction of bri 
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Something has to give if the present self-perpetuating syndrome is to 
be cracked. Clearly Course B has made significant moves in that 
direction, yet more is needed. 


And more is needed, though to make that practicable is another matter. 
What is significant about Lloyd’s comments is his recognition of the 
distance’ separating the major partners in the educational endeavour, 
and the accretion of understanding that he gained by being put in our 
shoes. One of his complaints was that he was thrown in at the deep end, 
without a supporting structure and with what he called an excess of 
liberalism that called on him to work out not only his own strategies 
but also his total programme. It was not ideological laissez-faire that 
accounted for this but the intolerable pressures on University staff that 
Prevented us from suggesting guidelines and common goals to those 
Starting Curriculum Studies in the schools. 
' But at both Swinburne and Sydney Road, where University staff 
Were partners in the project (though Ron Toomey was in his first year „- 
With us, he had full recourse to experienced members of staff), as well 
i at the other two schools, the groups encountered exactly the prob- 
Hs that had bedevilled us at the University. Where to begin? Cleo 
ee from the Centre for the Study of Higher Education, was the 
f Y person who tried to keep in touch with what was happening in all 
Our schools. Her report after the first half of the year is studded with 
iene about how to break in. Schools on the outskirts previously 
mo d say, as Brian McFarlane in effect did, ‘You'll have to learn to be 
Font seductive in your University offerings.’ Now schools were T 
earl hat they, themselves, had to be more seductive. The theme SS 
the y in the year — whether one should start from the school floor an 

n move into theory, or the other way round. 
t us take a few examples of comment from students, staff or 
on how our innovation in moving Curriculum Studies into the 


Scho es 
ols worked in its early stages: 


Cleo 


Swinburne 

he fra 

amework for beginning was set by a do § 
D o . 

the three staff members ... a discussion of A. 8. Neill’s Summerhill 
a A series of questions was suggested as ‘focal points for discussio: 

nd reading’ ... In fact the first session did not concentrate on a 
Summerhill but ranged over a number of ideas generated from rea 


Q Prior thinkingand the immediate experiences within the schools. 
eo) 


cument prepared by 


o repeat a lot of 
auch teaching yet 
ingful. (student) 


It mi 5 
a might be better once I start teaching. We seem t 
Sc <.. all at a verbal level ... As I haven’t done n 
M Not meeting problems in practice so it’s not mean 
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I am learning the basics, reaching upwards ... Curriculum Studies is 
up in the air ... working down ... I’m caught up with immediate 
teaching ... wanting to fix those problems. (student) 


Sydney Road 

The first discussion was based on the question of what students saw 
as the main ‘dilemmas’ in the school ... This was followed by two 
sessions at which discussions were led by two teachers ... who were 
involved in establishing the school ... Commenting on this last 
session, a ... staff member said: ‘any number of significant issues 
were raised’ but the students ‘seemed silent’ ... ‘the significant things 
..- didn’t make much impact on the students at the time’. At the 4th 
session ... proposals included a division ... into two sections, the 


first focusing on teaching problems, the second a discussion of read- 
ings and Depth Study Research. (Cleo) 


I’m in two minds. It’s great to have a theory to cling to ... It means 
nothing in terms of classroom practice at present. (student) 


There’s not nearly enough reference to what is happening in the i 
school ... particular kids, and the problems in handling ... (the basic) 
philosophical questions [that] arise ... We should work from the 
kids up not from Graubard down. (student) 

(Cleo notes, ‘It was not that she didn’t want to read. On an earlier 
eC she said: “every time I find a book like Graubard I eat it 
up?” 

Trinity 

The first discussion was based on an exploration of their own edu- 
cational experiences which helped to get some perspective on things 
valued. The following two were based on impressions and observa- 
tions of teachers within the school and the issue of ‘language across 
the curriculum’ was raised in this context. Next came a discussion O 
some scripts of recorded lessons and science teachers’ texts. At this 
point, a sense of absence of enthusiasm led to a decision to ... draw 
up a plan as a co-operative effort. This began with a discussion On 
Illich’s ideas which were of particular interest to the student who le 


ae three informants was a very worthwhile session -*" 
leo 


It is noteworthy that two Students who were uncertain about the 
value of C.S. sessions both found the early discussions on language 
across the curriculum very valuable ... they drew on their own , 
observations of language Usage ...and this is one of the staff member $ 


areas of special interest and working knowledge. The following 


session based on scripts from an unfamiliar context was less succes” 
ful. (Cleo) 
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Flemington 

The two initial sessions were concerned with getting to know one 
another ... and on exchange of past educational experience and of 
present aspirations as teachers ... The staff member regarded the ex- 
change of autobiographies as critical in developing the basis of group 
work. The students I interviewed confirmed its importance. Follow- 
ing sessions helped students to become familiar with the school and 
its area directly ... For example, video-tape of a simulated ‘class 
lesson’ with ‘F2 recalcitrants’ made by Doug Robb ... provoked a 
worthwhile conversation about management ... and its connection 
with the ... content of courses. (Cleo) 


À The early sessions in the schools were thus not without their difficul- 
ties, and those difficulties were of a similar kind to the ones we had 
experienced at the University. Cleo, for example, produces eloquent 
evidence of the split in student opinion about structure. In all four 
Schools the staff were in as much conflict as we ourselves had been on 
this issue. Like us, they all knew the importance of structure and a 
Sense of direction, but like us, they were also feeling their way toward 
attaining this without imposing their own firm ideas too heavily — 
ne making students feel there was no room for their own influ- 

ce, 

Despite the inexperience of the school group leaders (who were in 
Much the position which we had been in in our first year), they had the 
advantages of smaller groups with a ready-made basis for cohesiveness 
in that they were all working together in the one school, and they were 
Surrounded by the more commonly identifiable problems faced by each 
Particular school. There can be little doubt that our conclusion over the 

Our years was strengthened by the new departure — that students, 

Owever academic, wanted to move from practical towards theoretical 
Concerns, not the other way round; and the best starting structure was 
ound by drawing on the students’ own memories and knowledge, and 
ep their observations towards extending their knowledge in à we 
that was available to them all — for example, at Trinity hy eee 
oa a oom language and at Flemington by seeing a classroom less 


ity schools offered a 


Beyond t e commun 
hat, as Cleo observed, th Dir Beni ‘Merits 


Cohesive structure in themselves, and all teachers y 
Se with the new programme in the school. In the two big oe 
the Se so. At Flemington, for example, one student a pot 
Said St month we all felt isolated from the rest of the schoo! qe 

’ Among supervising teachers there is a great variation es a 
r fo teacher training — can see the need to hold a e PE as 
M? Alas, a desirable and constructive idea, but one 
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unlikely to do much, for the whole structure militated oi he 
cess. In such a big school, cohesiveness of staff would 7 A 
pockets around some concern that bound only a particu a e 
and our students would have been moving in and out of cs ae 
communities’ within the one school. The effect on Gk cee par 
Studies group worried Lloyd, who was new to the school, T a 
student commented, ‘Students’ interest is closely centred on the This 
vidual work hence it is important to get a corporate thing going. a 
meant, I think, that each student found himself in a number of sep: Po 
sections, or ‘sub-communities’, and was so busy trying to find his a 
in each that it militated against the cohesion of the student group 
role, e 
j Cleo noted that John Brennan felt the same difficulty at Toni 
Each student, he observed, was self-conscious about his personal ear 
mitment and what excited him about teaching. The way to aipe a 
these things was by working with a teacher who had found the aoe 
for himself; but, John added, ‘a group is needed so that students are 
“dominated by supervising teachers” a nE Tie 
A further difficulty arose from too strong a ‘discipleship’. ts’. 
schools, as Cleo observed, had varying success in ‘capturing the so 
At Trinity, they tended to be captured by the magnetism of indivi is 
Supervisors who had a great deal to offer. At Sydney Road they rie 
to be captured by the magnetism of the school as a corporate body a 
presented the absorbing problems of a small group committed to ~ 
Pupils and to an experimental educational endeavour; but the intere 
ing thing about the sedu 


5 i A e ii the 
placed Curriculum Studies in them, there was an intensification of 


was reversed. In so 
Studies in the sch 
the University inst 

None of this is 
Studies school-bas 
should not revers 
have done instea 
day morning se. 
school take resp 
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this, I hear, works very well i 
th $ ry well indeed. The suggesti EE 
T ao - £ Sydney Road and a a ts ie 
so much control — ma that, by giving each school curriculum grou 
Studies, we risked F gor: ntral component of our Case, Ciam 
would be ignored H possibility that absolutely crucial areas of study 
quaint worry ent are a risk that the staff of Course B took. It is a 
is a worry ae = when one is dealing with the lunatic fringe, yet it 
energy in Britain k e a tremendous amount of time, thought and 
must make sure h the moment. The central government, it is said 
TE is thelr ihi at children are not short-changed in their education: 
things shout he 7 oe the ‘basics’ — the three Rs — and the central 
it, and they bic pone that will enable them to operate effectively in 
making the soli so understand the role of science and technology in 
surely there can b as it is and as it will be. At that level of generality 
centre, What Si a ih pe = and no need for dictation from the 
Er KOREAR Re argue against all or any of those things? 
i I 4 
bitten & ce atmosphere of teacher training for secondary 
now about hea said that every prospective teacher ought to 
Culture; the d psychology: learning theory; the determinants of the 
moral issues lemocratic and political constraints to innovation; the 
the te Hike ion at as indoctrination, academic freedom, and equality; 
organization: s of evaluation of learning; the modes of school and class 
to name Jost a certainly the essence of his own teaching subjects — 
KNOW wre ew on the ting that EVERY TEACHER OUGHT TO 
those thin ae teaching institution would argue against all or any of 
w N Certainly none that I know. 
est exem i down to how do you do it an 
est wee and we must all fall apart. It 
Mattered | a T be revealed by asking everyone è 
Statistics hir nd wed end up with a census that tells us a great deal about 
Soccio feels living in Australia or 
family. Similarly one could 
know, make sure 


h a shadowy con- 


d what do you select as the 
’s like a questionnaire. The 
very question that 


Spect 
ee. ‘a little learning’. 
ic ‘i 
© live culum planning, as in learning to teach, one must be prepared 
8 i than to plan safely and to 


d 
Plug g angerously and to risk gaps, rather 
Mdeeq pread the coverage very thinly 


aS this, will ch, if they have read as far 
now be critical of our concern to draw on student opinion. 
fluenced by passing 


“rtain| 
yt 
tees mee danger we ran was of being unduly in 
ading of şt ickle criticisms; but experience helped to remedy our mis- 
udent opinion. Even so, our greater worry was the tendency 
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of students to endure politely and to sit through boredom ee 
ingly. Few ever thoroughly unlearned this habit that Ss a 
versity had made second nature, and it would have been lin ope 
gance not to take note when our most academic students pointe es 
that they gained most by moving upwards from actual behaviour 
incidents that set them thinking. 7 
oe is interesting is that different lecturers and teachers, working 
dynamically with their own particular groups in school-based curi 
lum Studies, tended to take different routes but ended up with mu! ~ 
the same destinations. Let us take two Curriculum Studies programme: 


— one from a community school, Sydney Road (SRCS), the other from 
a large high school, Flemington: 


Sydney Road 
Term 1 
A Dilemmas in teaching at SRCS 
(i) Indoctrination and commitment 
(ii) Education for society/individual 
(iii) Pupil responsibility — the will to learn 
(iv) What experiences are educative? 
B The origins and development of the school 
(i) Traditional schooling — the hidden curriculum 
(ii) Community access and curriculum reform 
(iii) Freedom 
(iv) General Studies 


(v) Process of change — role of theory, General Studies, critical analy- 


sis, bureaucracy and survival, forms of government 
€ The Romantic Tradition 


(i) Childhood 

(ii) Freedom as an aim and method 

D The developing political Purpose 
The cultural grou 
‘social judgment 
‘what? 


. ice 
P, cultural consciousness, curriculum as practice, 
is political knowledge’, the ‘how’ is also the 


Term 2 
E What to teach: the disciplines 
(i) Social origins of knowledge 
(ii) Objective reality — logical structure 
F The process view 
Syntactic/substantive 
G Moral education 
(i) Stages of development 
(ii) Values and dogma 
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a Teaching of a unit by the team 
Expressive arts in a free school 


Term 3 
I The ci 7 
: committed teacher in ici ‘ 
@ Beyond Freire —— 
Ve oa working-class curriculum 
ernative sixth- i i 

fifie] sixth-form courses [i.e. not for Higher School Cer- 
Language and learning 
The ‘expressive function’ 
Personal ideologies 


Flemi . 
minator (in less detail) 
A k 
© ae to know one another 
(ii) P cational autobiographies 
— aspirations as teachers 
© et to know the school 
(i) a. of the Flemington area 
F erent sections in the school, wit 
Git Soa areas 
a < by the school experience as a 
aa orm 2, the relationship between ¢ 
lan ntent of lessons, literacy problems an 
guage across the curriculum 


h meetings held in those dif- 


basis for future plan- 
Jass management and 
d the possibility of 


pm 
(i) “te a big wheel to move 
Š me ways in which the word ‘curric 
(ii) oS ened school 
hanging attitudes towards curricu 
ity a O 1947-77 
D Ta opportunity for education — a 
O Dis Yformity is the main subject taught’ 
(ii) Th Cipline in the classroom — some short cuts 
(iii) s e hidden curriculum 
(iv) Fat politics 
v aie sociology is better than none 
E ‘A Peg and deviants — at the governor's 
(i) ko ‘op in the ocean?’ 
rnati i = 
ig? ves attempted in schools 
S 
Ome alternatives attempted at other schools 


ulum’ is interpreted in 
lum in Victorian secondary 


bigger mess than ever? 


pleasure 

General Studies and ‘soft- 
(ii) 
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(iii) Panel discussions with teachers who have helped set up com- 
munity or free schools 


Term 3 
Topics from which to select 
The total school curriculum. Will you have a say? 5 
Planning one’s own courses in practice. What will you be trying to do? 
Radical educational thought in practice 
‘How is also what’ 
Assessment 
Future shock: teaching in the 1980s 
The literacy issue: Panic or panacea? 
Somewhere over the rainbow 
or, 
There’s a grey lock or two in the brow of her hair 
There’s some silver in mine too, I see 
I’ve been sent to the wrong school 
or, 
Ways of staying sane in 1978 


It’s easier in the country — visit to a country high school 


Note that both courses began with an examination of the school and 
moved outwards to put curriculum and educational change into an his- 
torical setting. Both were concerned with freedom and conformity, 2” 
the sociological, political influences on change. Both were concerne 
with curriculum planning. Both were concerned with the ‘how’ and m 
‘what’ as two sides of the one coin and not, as so many education 
platitudes would have it, as a dichotomy. Both were concerned wit 
language development (and both schools happen to have a large migran 
intake as well as Australian-born children with grave literacy problems? 
And, if it looks as if Flemington was less concerned with psychologic? 
and ideological issues, this would be because the school-based p10” 
n conjunction with University-based week 
oth these studies. Of course the two groups a 
the year having given identical emphasis t 
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showing (as the student put it) an early sceptical, anarchic, bitter, 
romantic dilettante and condescending attitude being replaced later by 
one of classical restraint which embodies deeply felt values: 


I’m polite and friendly to people. I put on 

A hard hat because that’s what they do. 

I say: they are animals with a quite peculiar smell 
And I say: does it matter? I am too. 


and in a later poem:® 


Who built Thebes of the seven gates? 

In the books you will find the names of kings. 

Did the kings haul up the lumps of rock? 

And Babylon, many times demolished 

Who raised it up so many times? In what houses 

Of gold-glittering Lima did the builders live? 

Where, the evening that the Wall of China was finished 

Did the masons go? Great Rome 

Is full of triumphal arches. Who erected them? Over whom 
Did the Caesars triumph? Had Byzantium, much praised in song 
Only palaces for its inhabitants? Even in fabled Atlantis 

The night the ocean engulfed it 

The drowning still bawled for their slaves. 


By putting Curriculum Studies in some of the schools we Ta 2 
large extent, achieve what we thought we would. The unexpected res 
of the first year was that a positive proposal was put forward by com 4 
of the students in those schools suggesting the kind of help wae z 
from the University. A planning group worked on mis a PA ular 
grew a fairly precise demand for the University to ee tay 
forum and some connecting theoretical threads, and so oF oi a 
Morning session began. This, too, I understand (during 19 heel 
there) was carried out with the closest collaboration between si 


and University staff. 


Supervision 


to clarify in our minds 


T ; i ed 
he new structure of Curriculum Studies help iversity, but there was 


What students saw as the academic role of the Un Eoia 
always one facet of our work where there was more deman eninin ie 
we could eyer meet — and that was as supervisors and cone dents than 
Schools. Some of us might have had less credibility ee ad import- 
Some of the teachers, yet our school visits were for stu = to bring in 
ant link with the University, and mostly we appeare' 
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something of the world they were familiar with and to be welcome even 
when their supervising teacher was exemplary. ; f 

Our visits were most profitable when we could work effectively with 
the supervising teacher and the student in joint consultation. Our visits 
were crucial when there was hostility or even lack of confidence between 
student and teacher. This inescapable role made school visits extremely 
delicate if we were not to intensify the suspicion between teachers and 
University that we were so anxious to combat. It was Lloyd who talked 
about the importance of increasing our contact with schools if we Welt 
to break through; but this meant broadening the old role of supervision. 
As Lloyd put it, it would no longer do for the students and schools to 
see ‘uni staff (apparently) blowing in to scan a lesson’. 

The perceptive comments of staff who were closest to actual school 
teaching, like Lloyd, were invaluable, Ray Daniels, who in 1976 was 
given a half-time position with us, the other half being as a teacher at 
Williamstown High School, spent much of his time with me in history 
Method, but backed up his Method work by undertaking a great deal 
of school supervision. He applauded our approach to supervision. One 


of the reasons why he found Course B better than other courses he was 
familiar with was that 


it doesn’t do some of the unpleasant things that other courses do — 
assess students competitively, observe students from behind one-way 
glass, prescribe masses of reading in educational theory before 
students know what a classroom smells like ... 

The school-based nature of the course encourages students to 
work closely together in schools. The concern among students in 


some schools for each other’s teaching and well-being in the school 
was remarkable. 


And when we had a close relationship with a school we could help tO 
foster that, though we could not force it. Despite Ray’s appreciation © 


the way we went about Supervision, he still found it the least satisfact- 
ory part of his work: 


It was a simple matter t 
opinion on the lesson 
cuss such things, i 


lie in actually work: 
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their kids) so that the role of the visitor for whom some sort of 
performance’ is put on has to be eliminated. 


This was so right, and reminded me of a funny but revealing incident 
during my first visit to Flemington. I visited one of our students who 
was taking a third form for elementary economics. When I walked out 
of the class, I stood by the door trying to work out where to go next, 
and I heard a small voice inside say, ‘Don’t worry, miss. You can relax 
now she’s gone. Who is she anyway?’ It was extremely unlikely that 
that could have happened the following year when I was fully attached 
to Flemington for at least a day a week in first term. Then I gradually 
came to know the supervisors; I would take my share of the teaching 
when the classes were engaged in group work; and I was regarded as 
part of the furnishings by pupils, students and teachers. Even so, that is 
only part of Ray’s point. When one of our most dedicated and scholarly 
Students, for example, was having trouble, as he himself put it, ‘getting 
Out of the university syndrome’ — lecturing, failing to see when the 
Pupils lacked the background knowledge to make sense of abstractions, 
and burdening them with a logically presented array of information 
that they could not possibly grasp with the speed of the exposition — 
NO amount of supervision from the teachers, from Ray or from me 
Seemed to have any effect, although the criticisms were all apparently 
Understood. Ray then took him to his school for a term. The pupils 
Were far less academic and the student would have come @ crepper 
after the patience and motivation of the pupils he had been teachin 
2 and Ray had not taught together, planning every move and encounter- 


ing every difficulty in action together. 

As university staff we becin more credible both to students ae 
teachers in the schools when we taught with the students, in sat 
Planning behind the scenes and in the actual teaching. Need I rit was 
although it was a hard test it was also very good indeed tone hool 

od Fawns of the core staff, at the beginning straight A `H so 
teaching, who adopted this role most naturally and gave the loa t esis 
loved school teaching (as all the core staff did) that he could not r 


it when i ; 3 to make it available when 
it = ways 
offered — or resist finding qe year of the Course, he, 


€y were not already there. Thus in the z 
© supervising son (John Brennan and Brian oe oes 
ĉam of our students at Trinity ‘took over’ a large portion © vse’ that 
eneral Studies in third term and devised ‘the Island cov island 
came legendary. They shipwrecked the class on an imaginary eich 
with a chest full of belongings. The class divided itself into poua a 
one setting off in a different direction, and, as each an the staff. 
“tther information about the island was disclosed to ges with the 
€y did mapping, they kept logs, they learned how to Sr 
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natural resources they found, they bickered, they re-formed their eoar 
ings to restore harmony, they fantasized, they evolved their own Ta 
tainments — what did they not do? Footnote to Lord of the soni 
perhaps, but it was a most generative and imaginative ae 
though not without its faults. The project was written up and evalua 
in a depth study that ran into hundreds of pages. ; - 

We have never again quite equalled that as a team-teaching pern ; 
but we did become engaged in many school activities. Bernie, bravely 
following a visit of Dorothy Heathcote, tried to adopt her drama 
methods with pupils. This was valuable to students early in the y 
for they could see what worked and where difficulties lay, thus gi 
ing less threatened themselyes. Rod and Terry Werner worked vi 
a group of teachers and students at Bentleigh High School introducing 
a first-form General Studies programme based on the materials available 
in Bruner’s ‘Man: a Course of Study’. I taught sixth-form social ne 
at Sydney Road witha student who was an honours graduate in Politica 
Science. Rod did a good deal of science teaching at Sydney Road, and 
in 1976 and 1977 was working towards linking science with drama, 
Starting with Brecht’s Galileo. In another case, Flemington’s oe 
principal asked the Course B staff if they would work with a panel o 
teachers who hoped to link an intensive first-form programme for 
language development with the main subjects in the curriculum. Doris 
Coscpodiotis, our English Method lecturer, Elizabeth Dines, a socio- 
linguist, Lloyd Jones, the staff and I started with preliminary planning 
and conferences, and despite Elizabeth Dines’s difficulty in construct- 
ing a satisfactory research design and of obtaining the research support 
she needed, the work is now taking shape. 

Some of the schools attached to us would be astonished to read all 


this, for in some of them we did not get beyond the point of ordinary 
supervision, and with a fe 


only natural that, with 
grasped appreciatively t 
tribution to make. Te 


ppoint more people like Lloyd and Ray, and to a 
supervisors the conditions that make it possible for them to take seriously 
their responsibility toward Students — their future colleagues. 
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Even when supervision from the University and from teachers is of 
the most traditional kind, the problem of what makes for good super- 
vision is an extremely elusive one which is as subtle for the teacher as 
discovering one’s teaching style is for the student. Schools kept asking 
us for precise specifications of our expectations of supervisors. We did, 
from time to time, say that we expected the student to have taught X 
number of lessons by the end of first term and things like that. But to 
lay down the principles of good supervision was another matter. The 
good supervisor could have told us as much as we could tell him though 
his methods might not have worked for other sorts of teachers. With 
the bad supervisor it was like being asked to write soufflé recipes for 
Somebody who couldn’t make white sauce and didn’t want to learn. 
Prescriptions from us would have insulted good supervisors and would 
have had little influence on the rest. We resisted this request, fearing 
that it would have disaffected our best supervisors, thus decreasing our 
chances of establishing really good relationships with them. We did 
eventually write a sort of pragmatic document for discussion, based on 
Our understanding of what students found helpful or unhelpful. 

Students wanted to be part of the normal life at the school, and 
Seldom objected to taking extras or even unpleasant duties; but it is 
hard to be definite about the wisdom of schools which suddenly, 
Without warning, give our students lessons, simply to fill a gap. It is 
deplorable, for example, to give students the idea that teaching can be 
done ‘off the cuff’, even though all teachers are sometimes forced to do 
this, Certainly with students early in the year it is a brutal thing to do 
Unless they have something already prepared that they can use and 
adapt. Students’ reactions to being treated as a normal member of staff 
in this manner will vary. A teacher who was constantly dobbing students 
a for impromptu lessons could make them most resentful about being 

Used’ selfishly, and being exploited. Janet, for example, within her first 
fortnight at school, was initially contemptuous but later pleased — not 
With the supervisor but with herself — when called on to take a lesson. 
She felt totally at sea at the school. Nobody had shown any interest a 
€r subject, and she felt utterly lost and useless: ‘They are “dead”, and 
do not feel as if I should have to become one of them.’ pain it 
Cifficult to raise enough enthusiasm for going to school. I can’t w r 
tand it? she commented in her diary. ‘I am never half-hearted abou 


t >, 

ngs.’ The next day her entry read: 
anged. Because there is no 
been asked to take the lesson 
impromptu). I treated 


My reaction to these people has not ch 
One to look after a certain class, I have 
5 minutes notice, mind you! Completely 


his as a challe 
nge. 
The lesson which dealt with graphs was very successful, much to 
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my surprise. I am pleased because I have achieved this on my own. 
These pupils ... keep asking me am I going to be their new teacher! 


The resentment remained; but her ability, when so green, to take an 
impromptu lesson such as this was founded on her familiarity with, and 
confidence in, her topic — though that was the last thing that had con- 
cerned the supervisor. It was sheer chance. : 

It was perhaps also chance that set Penny up — a misunderstanding 
between her and her supervisor (Alec) about the time of the lesson. In 
this case she and another student, Maureen, had prepared to teach 
together. Penny commented: 


I became really bubbly and happy — feel really good. I suppose this 
all started off with Alec arriving in 2nd period saying, ‘Hey, aren’t 
you taking this lesson?’ So Maureen and I went to the lesson and did 
part of what we'd talked about last night — it was really great. Alec 
left the class and we got on really well with the kids — really super. 
Spent some time later discussing how we would continue. 
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gained from team-teaching with his supervisor who, early in the year, 
took the major part in the lessons, thus naturally and easily providing 
meaningful observation: 


I have been fortunate ... to have been under the continual super- 
vision of an experienced humanities teacher who is always approach- 
able ... and exceedingly informative about subject materials and 
resources. When team-teaching [with her] she is normally the one 
who does the most work in actually preparing the lesson and teach- 
ing ... I draw an immense amount of energy through witnessing her 
teaching technique. 


Knowing when to stay and when to leave is a matter of fine dis- 
crimination for a supervisor. Another very unconfident student, Helen, 
was greatly helped by Jim Noonan, an inspired teacher and supervisor 
at Williamstown Technical School, who asked Helen first to take small 
groups within his classes and, as she gained confidence, small sections of 
his lessons until eventually she was ready to take whole lessons. He 
Planned carefully ahead of time with her, and he helped her to use 
Strategies that would save her if she suddenly lost her nerve. He did this 
by having materials available and planning possible tasks should she ‘dry 
up’ or the class become too restless. He had detailed and encouraging 
discussions with her after every lesson until she was adventurous 
enough to try very difficult lessons on her own — running a whole dis- 
Cussion period with unruly boys. 

‘Jim’, she said, ‘is a terrific teacher ... because I am constantly able 
to learn from him. After every lesson he tells me how I went and fills 
me in on what I should do. I am no longer as nervous as I used to be. 
Jim was so good that the best thing for us to do was to keep out and 
Not to increase the ordeal, but Helen then asked for us to come and see 
her: 


X came out on Wednesday morning. I wasn’t overkeen on having an 
extra person sit in on the class, but ... I wanted someone from the 
Course to see how I was going. X was really beaut. She saw that I 
was nervous and so went out and came back when ue sie ae got 
started ... She was very encouraging after seeing my essor 
criticized things that I knew myself I was doing but hadn t eee . 
Verbalized — like using words that were too long. Things will straighte: 
out with experience, I was told. i 
Anyway that week at school was an enjoyable one. I had a — 
teacher in Jim who always has something nice to say to sien pe 
you along. He even knows how to criticize without making m 
bad. I have learnt a lot from him and I couldn’t be more grateful. 
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It is comparatively easy for a visiting member of University sete z 
sense when his presence is making a student speechless; but for the c F 
supervisor it is not so easy. He has the worry of whether the class r : 
get out of hand and then of how he is to restore calm without un ii 
mining the authority of the student. Jim seemed to know aries y 
just what to do by gradually setting up a lesson that would work c 
both student and pupils. By anticipation and prevention he avoide 
having to interfere in the lesson. Early on, he organized the lessons so 
that Helen took over from him, as planned, and this made it perfectly 
natural for him to resume before things started to fall apart. 

It would be misleading to pretend that this is an easy thing to do. 
Nearly every school Principal is bothered by just this problem with new 
members of staff who have difficulties with class management. With 
students it is easier to set up a workable plan, but students did complain 
of feeling demoralized by their too helpful supervisors, as the following 
diary extracts from five different student show: 


1 First week back I have a history class with whom I am dead 
chuffed. The lesson was so undisciplined (my fault — let them get 
away and couldn’t put the brakes on) that the teacher got up and 
gave a Don’t be cruel to the student teacher type speech which 
was full of subtle threats. Anyhow I struggled on till the bell went 
having lost all enthusiasm and Just wanting to get out of the place 
«+. Last week I went in and Sat on the desk and told them a story 
about Rommel and Hitler, followed by an explanation of why 
and how power is such an important concept in history. They sat 
in silence for 20 minutes and not an alien silence that had fol- 
lowed their teacher’s tirade two weeks before but an interested 
silence. After that they split into their play-writing groups. 

2 Lesson commenced. Pe 
myself (which I haven’ 
undermine my auth 
(which she often d 
anyway), 


ggy hadn’t arrived and so I had them to 

t often had) and there was no Peggy to 
ority by stepping in and disciplining the class 
oes when I'm satisfied with their behaviour 


class discussion, 


4 K tends to stick up too much fo 
as unresilient as | may seem. He 
something under his breath that 


T me, not realizing that I am not 
threw one boy out for muttering 
K could not have even guessed 
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at ... It is embarrassing to have someone superior make a scene 
... I settled down after about a quarter of an hour. 


5 None of the kids behaved ... and my supervisor was away and so 
another fellow came in to take the extra. This fellow is supposed 
to be the school’s ‘ideal’ man — all my little Ist form twitty girls 
just about went into raptures when this fellow walked in — the 
boys were just plain scared ... they wavered between chaos and 
cowering silence ... One revolting little girl kept saying, ‘What are 
we keeping quiet for now he’s gone? We should scream and yell’ 
(her words faithfully recorded), whereupon several delightful 
children screamed and yelled. 4 


_ These comments are, of course, just one side of the story; but there 
is no doubt that students feel belittled by a supervisor’s unplanned 
intervention, however well-intentioned it might be, as it presumably 
was in 1 and 4. Example 2 shows, as an earlier example has done, that a 
Student may sometimes benefit when the supervisor is out of the room 
and that class management might be better — not worse as predicted. 
Example 3 I know most about, and can imagine how anxious the super- 
Visor might have been to avoid a second catastrophe; but to proceed 
from one disastrous lesson to the next, without having worked out 
Some strategy for unobtrusively helping the student, and then just to 
take the lesson away from him seems insensitive to say the least. 
Subtle points like this require far more examination and discussion 
than they are usually given. Supervision is a highly complex form of 
teaching, but one that receives little attention. Some students’ diaries 
are studded with comments about the constructive help that super- 
Visors give, as Jim Noonan gave Helen. I can recall one where the student 
ad a nervous tic that made teaching extremely risky and painful. His 
Supervisor not only supported the student and guided him into tech- 
niques that safeguarded him, but she did a great deal towards helping 
im overcome the nervous tic itself. By contrast, there were (fortunately 
extremely rare) examples of the supervisor who was an 1 
Cynic or sadist. 
With the cynic, the student is possib 
Pupils — witness this, the worst example that I encountered: 


d to Mrs S. for the whole 
teach: namely to be harsh 


ncorrigible 


ly better protected than are his 


Our first full day at school. I was assigne 
year. She gave me some hints on how to s 
and stern, to correct essays by reading the introduction and ina 
clusion and to be as little involved with the children and Lehane 
as was possible. I could see that we were going to get on splen i y 
(wrong!), After recess I sat at the back of her first form class w. os 
she had told to read p. 8 of the rather simplified account of the Nile 
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in their book. She then asked some questions of the class, drew a 
picture of a pyramid on the blackboard and the period ended. 

Her double period in the Sth form was even more enlightening: 
she spent the entire hour writing notes on the blackboard. This 
woman, I could see, was determined to make geography as dull and 
irrelevant as she possible could without jeopardizing her standing as 
the senior teacher ... 

I was irritated and infuriated by her mistreatment of geography. 
She gave me the twelve class essays to correct (the 5th form) and I 
am to take a double period tomorrow. Her instructions: to spend the 
first period returning the essays and the second reading a chapter 


from a book. My God! So much for 4 years at University seeking a 
meaning to geography. 


Need it be said that teaching from pupils’ written work can be a 
most valuable learning experience? But to make it so required a close 
examination of the pupils’ work, decisions about the weaknesses that 
needed remedying and the strengths that might be commended, and 
Some suggestions for a new student about how to conduct the lesson. 

This supervisor did not harm the students, who tended to learn what 
they could from her by negatives; but the full weight of supervision fell 
on University staff. The students could see what was wrong but they 
found it difficult to replace it with anything constructive. It was the 
pupils who were most to be pitied, for this teacher was headed for 
sist mentioning that her close friends in the 
e most active in the movement for ‘restoring 


ustralian schools — the Australian equivalent 
movement. 


Supervisors, who also, fo 


Supervisor in our four years who persecuted and nearly destroyed 4 
capable and apparently confident Student, Brigit. A few snippets from 
her diary throughout the year tell the story: 

18 April 

3P were next and at this 

into the classroom ... de 
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10 May 

John [a fellow-student] gave me a vivid description of what had 
gone around the night before. Apparently Sadie has ‘spread the 
word’ that I’m lazy ... Me lazy! You can call me everything else but 
that. I nearly cried except for the fact that ... kids were having a 
meeting in the same room. 


10 June 
Searched for Jean and Sadie, for they had a search party out for me: 
found them. Talk about a session with the gestapo! YES it was so 
bad that my health was inquired after, I was so pale ... At least now 
I have my time-table. n 
Sadie: I hope you work as hard as John. I had a great time last 
term when I had him, I got so much work done. 


We can skip the repeated jottings of this kind, and go to the finale: 


18 Jul 
Sadie beckoned me to her [room] and there we went through all the 


lesson plans of the ... year and she insisted on reading every one of 
the comments after each lesson. Talk about no respect for one’s 
privacy! ... I was purple ... 

Liter ai Sadie walks in with her report all typed out ready to 
hand in. She asked what I thought and I gave her my opinion on 
some things. [The other teachers] read it too and I later found out 
that both were shocked and thought, ‘It’s the most negative report 
I've ever read.’ 

t’s first lesson in the 


A fe ie’s wri somments after Brigi 
w of Sadie’s written comm + can look like. The 


Subject will suffice to show what a negative repor 
pening statement reads: 


You asked ‘Has there been a change in this sentence.” of en 4 
you'll get ‘the boy ... they’. Elicit more information = n a 
... You told Mark the adjective for ‘feast’ after you had aske 

... Beware of the blackboard organization — you can erase, yon 
know. 


Compare this with the supervisor who writes: 


> i rs 
One of the hardest things to do with a class is to wait for answe 


and to be prepared to reword your question if you a aoe tel 
Not understood or cannot answer. When Mark seemed nak we one 

the adjective for ‘feast’, you might have tried him with ETA lass , 
Such as ‘response’, to encourage him and then have seri ari 
could have worked out ‘festive’. You could have used K a the ‘ive’ 

to help you further by listing sentences with nouns that ta 
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ending in the adjectival form, and under them have had sentences 
with a blank for pupils to try to fill in the adjectival form. 


Sadie’s comments presuppose the application of skills that no teacher 
in her first lesson could be expected to have or even to understand 
unless they were well spelt out. Anyone can talk in generalities, for 
example, about organizing the blackboard, but one needs more than 
generalities, let alone sarcasm, to learn how to do it. Brigit was in deep 
trouble which got worse, not better. The criticisms confused her and 
seemed so unjust that she had no help in putting her finger on where 
her troubles lay. Unknown to Sadie, during the year Brigit visited eleven 
schools and attended a university conference, all in search of up-to-date 
and effective teaching methods in Sadie’s subject. Brigit knew that she 
was not lazy, and so how much credence could she place in the other 
comments? She became so rattled that when a sympathetic supervisor, 
Rosemary, took her over and noted that her trouble was lack of con- 
fidence, she was relieved, 


Brigit’s diary also reveals that Sadie had discussed her before fellow- 
students, behind her back. It ’ 
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about the lesson in detail which continued through lunch and got on 
to objectives of Course B — really quite heavy and topped off by ob- 
servation and recognition of my unconfident manner which may 
lead to hassles next year — being ‘introverted’. Shouldn’t really have 
affected me but recently have been basically pretty depressed and 
this tipped me completely because I’ve really been trying to resolve 
my personality ... Bernie was really great and incredibly sensitive 
realizing what had happened — took us to coffee — really appreciate 
this as it gave me time to get back on an even keel. Lesson in after- 
noon was better in so far as the kids were asking more questions and 
our questions appeared to be generally understood — really, really 
tired and exhausted at end of day, a day full of thinking and ques- 
tioning of myself. 


Personal comment, especially when it has strong moral connotations, 
can be deeply damaging to students just as it can to pupils and, unless it 
is based on an analysis of what happens, it is useless to boot. I have 
referred in passing to the following incident, but the student’s sense of 
helplessness is evident in this diary entry: 


Received Sam’s report on me. Almost cried. In effect, it said, ‘How 
the bloody hell did he ever get in to the teaching profession? Needs 
to be more mature, far too cavalier.’ Does he realize I am supposedly 


learning how to teach? 


If we only asked ourselves what good our comments could do, we could 
be frankly critical and yet constructive. How can a student improve 
When laziness is wrongly diagnosed as her weakness? How cana student 
Suddenly become more mature except by the effluxion of time, which 
€ cannot control? What he needed was not the judgmental label but 
®xamples of how he might have better handled situations that he did 
Hat enderstand fully. 
ere is not much doubt that teachers ise well in Jı 
© way the students learn to teach well, by centring their ee 
ĉss on what they are doing themselves than on what is kapper ng a 
eir students/pupils. Good supervision is simply another kind n a 
letting. A good supervisor might require the student to su mie 
esson plan in advance. Usually this was helpful, though not necesan y 
Y requiring it to fit some usual formula like: Objectives, Matern : 
Method of Presentation. Similarly, a good supervisor might make 


at ally helped, but what 
ailed written critique of a lesson. That a 2 the student after- 


learn to supervise well in just 


det 


watered much more lay in what was conve 
ds in writing and by word of mouth. he use 

© good teacher is skilful in the techniques ne o 

tial, and he also cares for and is positively aware 


s, he knows his 


Mate f, his pupils’ 
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learning. Without this last quality he might have partial success but that 
is all it will be. He may be very bad at analysing why what he does suc 

ceeds; but that matters far less than a sensitive intelligence and artistry 
which he demonstrates in his own teaching both of his pupils and i 
students. This does not mean that to be a good teacher he has to = 
inspired, let alone charismatic. Very often the teacher who has had P 
overcome nervousness (or, worse, dullness) may be the best teacher o 

pupils and of students. The inspired performer can too easily be satis- 
fied with entertaining pupils, whereas the nervous or dull one has pain- 


fully persevered, and through that has much to impart — so long, of 
course, as he is not a dull person. 


School organization and school life as educators 


Students often found that things only indirectly connected to their 
actual supervised teaching helped — or hindered — greatly. At some 
schools, for example, the Principal welcomed them and they were prop- 
erly introduced to the school and their supervisors: at a few their arrival 
appeared to be unnoticed, and some did not even meet their supervisors. 
At some schools they were welcome to attend staff meetings, but not at 


others. Staff meetings that were concerned with school policies and 
practices, or considered pupils’ progr 


of petty concerns. 


It is a problem in a large school to hold any one sort of weekly or 
onthly meeting that covers the mai 


jor matters of school life. Discussion 
tends to be decentralized into subj 
no meetings — and a student teac 
different subjects is hard p 


ing, proved to be one of the most educative 


things in the year for many students. 


Paula, for example, fou: 
school invaluable, for the 


mature student, and a mother, she compared 
i hools: ‘there’ is none of the 
at usually dominates relationships’ between 
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staff members and even more between staff and pupils. ‘The pupils a 
encouraged to be self-evaluative.’ While she found that ie ical 
strategies were left very much in the hands of individual sachet shë 
also found that maths and English teachers, for example, came to bach 
other’s help and the barriers that seemed insuperable in ‘many schools 
were broken down informally by close collaboration. At the end of one 
Meeting that was concerned with pupils’ progress and was based on 
their own evaluations of their progress, she observed, ‘This is no child- 
minding centre.’ 

At another community school there was a fierce debate about whether 
the pedagogics in the school were ‘going soft’, whether there was 
enough structure in the teaching or too much ‘spontaneity’, and about 
the whole question of how one respected migrant or working-class cul- 
tures without being inhibited about pushing children to explore wider 
understanding and unfamiliar values. Some of the student-teachers at 


this school were extremely intense about these issues, and they prepared 


a very carefully considered series of statements for the night meeting 
ng, and the students 


called to discuss the issue. It went on until morni 
ibe talk of little else for days before and days afterwards. Some of 
a made a real contribution to the standard of the discussion, and 
P w of them were totally uninfluenced, unchanged, by the very power- 
ul debate. 
One of the community schools was uncertain about whether students 
Poul attend the school’s meetings, fearing that they might stifle the 
oe of staff or any criticisms of the school. Late in first term they 
ere invited to a meeting, and Des, a student, wrote in his diary: 


nd beneficial — if we could have 


This was certainly both enjoyable a 
ld probably have led to our 


attended one of these earlier it wou 
greater participation in the school much sooner -.- In the two or 
three hours of the meeting it seemed we moved so much closer both 
to the staff and to some appreciation of the school both as a prac- 
tical ‘institution’ and as a collection of theoretical aspirations inter- 
preted in very different ways by the individual staff members. At one 
Stage ‘Dip. Eds.’ were discussed and we expressed our feelings of 
‘separateness’ in the school. This led to Freddie asking for my help 
on Wednesday and an awareness of our willingness to participate In 
and help with whatever subjects, units etc. are running. This was 
probably the most significant day this term. 

progress and to 


own education provide an in- 
for example, Eric (pp. 228-9) 
r, but he found even more 


Schools that encourage pupils to evaluate their own 


te with the teachers in planning their 
uable feedback for student-teachers: 
ad nothing but praise for his superviso 
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instructive the too little tapped resource of pupil opinion. The pupils’ 
response, when negative, he said, showed 


that they don’t appreciate situations in which their time is wasted by 
bad teaching methods ... The bluntness of their expressions ... acts 
as a form of litmus paper ... Kids are more ... pronounced in the art 
of criticism than ... of flattery ... Most of the ‘heavy’ feed-back ... 
stems from the comments of kids ... and I personally think that is 
the way it should be. 


In case it should be feared that ‘kids’ might be more brutal than even 
sadistic teachers, it must be allowed that it depends on the whole mores 
of the school. Jack could take frankness from his pupils because it was 
not a retaliatory exercise of power on their part. The following extract 
from a student’s report on his own progress indicates how much the 


pupils were ‘at one’ with him and could thus be frank without being 
hurtful. Bert’s account I find strangely moving: 


Every six weeks each class has to do a self assessment. Because each 
kid had to do a self assessment I thought it only fair that I should 
too. I told them that the main criticism I had was that I had domi- 
nated the class too much, not in discussion, but in the approach that 
the class made to each topic. We agreed that from now on we should 
have a preparatory lesson before we started a topic to decide how to 
deal with it, and to give an Opportunity to those who want to deal 
with it differently to do so. These Kids pointed out that I was a 
pretty nervous person and that, while this had decreased, it was still 
there. I thought Thad got over it by this time. They thought the sub- 
Ject was improving as I adopted the way of the school. As time went 
on they were enjoying the subject more. I feel that these pupils’ 


assessment of me is a more competent 
one than that by any other 
teacher at the school. R hat by any 


Sceptics may doubt the si 
it So happens that Bert 


ids’ respected his care for their learning, and they took 
well as personal interest in his acquisition of competence 
Why sceptics might question that true report is that it 
wn the we/they hostility. Bert 
handicapped by a hesitancy; 4 


ad to offer, and.they, more than 
more self-assured and to acquire 
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greater teaching skills. I H 
. I hope tha i i 
R were, pe that the next school did not kill him. I 

There are other i i : 
her intangible in which ‘ ’ 3 
Tan i Be gible ways in which ‘the school’ can do its best 
Th ing i 3 i 
shaw a ina staffroom is one of the most revealing barometers of 
es i ie e — just the way a knock at the door is received says a 
te he k t would be romantic to expect seasoned teachers to share 
es interest in earnest educational talk during lunch and tea 
i : ut equally an embargo on ‘shop talk’ or anything remotely 
SS ` it, such as plays or films that ‘kids might enjoy and profit 
anything phage iy of recreations as distant as possible from 
1 o with school, students found profo isillusioni 

and disheartening profoundly disillusioning 
Te e rd bad school organization would often account for 
‘i i and exasperated diary entries about chasing around for the key 
aier o with the equipment that was needed, arriving for a lesson 
at rs gp. up till 2 a.m. preparing it only to find that the class had 
dealt to sport, profitlessly searching for hours, sometimes days, 
dina g resources for a lesson to be taught on some topic for which 
were no school materials and the supervisor had no suggestions — 


and so one could go on. 


T P 

he centrality of schools 

atrality of school teachers in 
course of education will be 
to it, and their contribution 


I n P 
rio this chapter by examining the cer 
only as education. To repeat a truism — a 
will, in ae as the teachers contributing 
the don ga ways, be influenced by the organization and mores of 
we aoe "It tended to be flexible and innovative schools that initially 
type ny s or chose us. But later, as we expanded into a more usual 
Organizatic ool, being school-based was still preferable to the normal 
that the ion of Dip. Ed. I think that most of those schools would say 
in sor y preferred our Course, and some would say that they benefited 
ne ways from it. The Principals of several of those later schools 


eca 
Freee most loyal supporters. 

Was no one ways students might have criticized 
rigit ee in their minds of support for a school-based | 
ee id o had such unhappy experiences with one supervisor, w 

nd of her diary: 


S į 
a ly ends my course. It has b 
rience, but I wouldn’t have misse 


ver havin a i 
gone u 
AMEN 8 another course that is O 


the Course, there 
ased course. Even 
rote at 


een one hell of a year and 
d out for anything. And as for 


t of the question. 
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Another student, who had chafed under a cynical, i eae 
visor, went to a country school for the three-week round in cess nE 
It so happened that a number of students from another cour 
also on a teaching round there, and the two groups mixed: 


Three week teaching rounds are too short and our stint here z 
strated to us students the stupidity of [normal courses] . The ot aa 
students didn’t notice this and were only too pleased to have finishe 
their practical experience and so to be able to get stuck into m a 
dozen essays, assignments and child psychol. projects which, t oe 
assured us, were what a Dip. Ed. was really about ... By the end o 


the third week we were just getting to know the pupils and some of 
our best work was being done. 


One other example will suffice. Towards the end of second term 


nopan m 
Caroline reeled with the news that her lesson load had increased fro 
five to ten hours: 


» and it was surprising how uncomfort- 
hich lack the easy-going relationship 
ching rounds must be the most use- 
devised. You must work fully from f 
ans without ever reaching the point 0 
omes about from knowing your group 
y. It also allows for long-range projects 
several lessons, like my 2E history. 


Practice came from having too little teaching, 


less classroom experience ever 
formulated theory of lesson pl 
prepared improvisation. This c 
and having a sense of continuit 
which can flow over 


Criticisms of school 
hardly ever from havi 
to catch the essence 


— it can give the Context in which ‘prepared improvisation’ become 
possible. 
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athe ba re to decide where to break into this book as it was to 
aior K how best to break into a teacher-training year. Every consider- 
Strei aaar on other ones. Perhaps the book should have 
eia ; | chapter 2, as I had originally intended, for what was of 
es importance to students was the ‘Who am I?’ question. Yet 
Pers ere might have suggested too much preoccupation with inward- 
EER t personal concerns, and it was important that students were 
DEKI 3 come to terms with the ‘Who am I?’ question best and most 
ins lk 4 combining reflexion with looking outwards — by becoming 
ta -a sorbed. This they were helped to do in two main ways — by 
shld „teaching and in particular by beginning to see things through 
posites eyes, and also by becoming aware of the constraints and 
they te = that inhibited or encouraged children’s learning. To do this 
ian A ed to analyse the educational system, the school as an institu- 
whic he society in which the school functioned and the culture of 
ich it was all a part. 
‘a Se to these broader questions 
ae icult part of the Course, and this is w I 
ine tS see sae throughout the Western world about the effective- 
irdd introducing educational theory into a teacher-training year, OT 
an into concurrent courses, has led on the one hand to a tendency 
harra a or at least to diminish and postpone theory and on the other 
ject oa dogged insistence on retaining and strengthening such sub- 
s as educational psychology, sociology and philosophy. 
one emerges from the story of Course B over five years is that 
+ ip in learning to teach, can learn to learn; indeed, they are forced 
i e more self-conscious and less self-centred about their own learning. 
jee experience of teaching, as the book’s title suggests, helped them to 
seh n about their own and others’ learning. The discipline required in 
€ctive teaching is ready made. Action — that is, having to teach— is 


was the most controversial 
here the book begins. The 
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its own discipline. In the process students ask increasingly searching 
questions and set about trying to answer them, not to meet someone 
else’s demands but to meet their own. Hence the title of the book, with 
its deliberate ambiguity. 

Our experience, influenced at first by some overseas universities, 
confirms my belief that the easiest and most immediate route into 
meaningful educational theory is through concentration on Methods, 
in which we could take off from where students were academically 
Strongest. We were right, I believe, to concentrate our staff power on 
Methods work, and to insist that if that was where the ‘how’ and the 
‘what’ most readily meet for students, University Methods staff had to 
get out into the schools with their students. This, rather than more pure 
theory, was the way towards greater rigour in the academic programme. 

Where we had our greatest difficulty was in discovering how to intro- 
duce a broader knowledge of educational questions to novice teachers, 
who had often little, if any, background in political theory, sociology, 
Philosophy or psychology. Our mistakes, and the students’ reactions tO 
them, have been dealt with at some length because through them wé 
learnt, all too slowly, better ways. Ideological and philosophical ques- 
tions, indeed any of the major educational questions, could not be 
forced. We impatiently, and with qualified success, tried to make 
students anticipate them, whereas experience gradually convinced us 
ss they arose meaningfully and of necessity as the students’ school 
experiences widened. The place to see this happening and to seize on it 
was in the schools. Our pilot scheme of moving Curriculum Studies (0f 
educational theory, if you like) into some of the schools themselves 
ee prove to be one of our most important innovations. 

+ hag knew that a much more enlightened approach to supervision: 
clo by school and University staff, was needed, and that a much 
fe ger trusting partnership was absolutely essential in the students 

- Some of our schools were far more adventurous and thought 
tn educational policies than were some of our staff, though oUF 
Stall were in a better position to keep abreast of recent literature. Het® 


fant pa = bri the partnership much more rewarding 2A 
red responsibility fo cadem! 
component of the Course. y for a large segment of the a 
The way in which 
developed fr 
times separ. 


schools and University moved towards each other 

S ai growing mutual concern for students, our so 

e and sometimes shared stock takin hat we We 
tayi a + g of wha 

i i and pragmatism as we dealt with one damned thing after 


n a ad training to gain greater respect politically, academically 
ick S Consumers — the students — both training’institutions 4° 
must be willing to change. Course B was just as strong a5? 
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schools and their teachers. School organization and policy-making must 
be planned with a full sense of the importance of the education of 
future teachers as well as of pupils, and teacher-training institutions 
must recognize that to break free from their ivory towers they are 
utterly dependent on schools. It is not surprising that the best teachers 
tended to be the best supervisors; but nothing short of a concerted 
effort on the part of all concerned can lead us towards sounder edu- 
cational practices. As Bill Hannan observed after reading the manuscript 
of this book, ‘If little of substance is known about the nature of teach- 
ing, less will be known about how to organize training. It’s a bit like 
trying to teach relativity before Einstein formulated it’ 

There is little doubt that the low status of Education studies (in the 
eyes of students, in the school world, and in universities themselves) is 
not because it is too simple but because it is too complex and too 
subtle. Our ignorance can force us on to the defensive, leading us to 
seize on new illuminating ideas, techniques or theories and trying to 
elevate them into profound truths, but in fact too often turning them 
into dogmas that lend themselves to faddism. The more that training 
institutions are out of touch with schools, the greater the danger. 
Many schools, because of the difficulties of their task and the some- 
times insupportable demands that sensitive and thoughtful teachers 
make of themselves, settle for tried ways, the comfort of conservatism, 
or even at worst for cynical resignation. Contact with training institu- 
Hons can provide a new stimulant. 

have not tried to make a judgment a 
students make uncommonly ‘peal teachers. In the follow-up 
investigation undertaken by the evaluators of the Course (chapter y 
of their Report), there is evidence that students did have a meee 
framework that strengthened them, though perhaps became modifie : 
Once they fully faced the realities of teaching on their own. There y 
much evidence of ex-students’ taking a great deal of repona : 
planning and innovating. But there is also evidence of some stu! a 
being defeated by the apathy and rigidity they encounter a fa 
Schools. Professor Britton, who returned to England late in 197 ithe 
Some months in Australia, has gained the impression that many ‘i Hed 
Most vital and imaginative teachers whom he met, and they a = 
Some he had come to know from Course B during an ar a dis- 
leaving teaching, perhaps only temporarily, not ee ‘hays a break. 

usioned but because they were exhausted and had to ee hapa 

thers, like Antonio, who has just written to me, find a a kak 
are still trying to fight it. He had, he said, been asked to ta : Pm ik 
Community school, but he thought it might be escapism 50 Picy, It’s 

Us easy there’, he wrote, ‘because there isn’t the b ai 
easy where I am because there is the bureaucracy that ins 


bout whether Course B’s ex- 
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from real education.’ Less resilient young teachers, the evaluation shows, 
who unluckily were placed in uncongenial schools, were planning to 
leave teaching, defeated by the rigidities they encountered. 

There seems little doubt that the mismatch between teacher training 
and the school system must be met by more school-based courses which 
bring the two together and help to invigorate both. It is also significant 
that Course B ex-students, with the help of University staff, set up their 
own in-service programmes in their first year out. Each year at least two 
week-end conferences have taken place. As one teacher put it to the 
evaluators, they act as a kind of ‘generator that you can go back and 
plug into’. The contact between present students and ex-students has 
proved most fruitful, and the ex-students, in addition to pursuing 
various studies that they felt they needed, set themselves up as a group 
to help present students to prepare themselves for their first year out 
and later to support them at times of difficulties. 

Thus the distinction between pre-service and in-service education 
tends to be blurred. A school-based course makes abundantly clear to 
all — to students, schools, University — that a one-year course only 
begins and never completes a teacher’s training. Perhaps, as Bill Hannan 
suggests, ‘teacher training should consist of periods of Course B style 
spread throughout a teacher’s life in the schools’, accompanied by ‘a 
flow of trainers into schools and teachers into faculties’. r 

Meanwhile, Course B has shown one way of beginning to equalize 
and interchange the roles of teachers and lecturers. From this has come 
a shared recognition of common problems and the beginnings of attempts 
to formulate them, even to confront them together. A new respect for 
the skills and abilities needed in supervision is one. The need for schools 
and universities to co-operate in planning curriculum and organizations 
that will break across sub-cultures of subject specialists is another that 
might well help to mitigate the loneliness and sense of isolation felt by 
so many first-year teachers. Thus policies during training might flow 
into induction programmes and vice versa, and another damanging 
division in the teaching world might become blurred. 

The distinction between teacher and student was another that our 
experiment helped to scrutinize. There are some inequalities that 
cannot and should not be eliminated, notably the (let us hope) greater 
experience, knowledge and maturity of the teacher; but all ee 
brought to the Course their own experiences, their own knowledge an 
their own hard-won wisdom — assets to be shared with their colleagues 
to better the instruction, and at many points to enlighten the teacher. 
By abandoning competitive assessment we encouraged self-assessment 
and came more readily to be accepted as colleagues whose prime con- 
cern was not to be judgmental but to foster self-knowledge and greater 
professional mastery. Implicit in such a view was our belief that students 
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should participate in the planning of courses and be able to influence 
their direction, just as they should be responsible for the planning of 
and execution of their own programme. To achieve this was one of the 
hardest tasks of all. Some students, as diary comments indicate, thought 
that such radicalism was based on faith in spontaneity as the sole deter- 
minant of learning. This we had to resist, but our ability to do so was 
sometimes undermined by our fear of pushing our own ‘line’, our own 
way of structuring material on to passive or hostile recipients. To learn 
how to hold on to structure and yet to be willing to modify it in res- 
ponse to students’ reactions was indeed a subtle problem that few of us 
mastered quickly and that cannot be mastered easily. 

I recall drawing great comfort from a talk given by Professor John 
Nisbet to the Victorian Institute of Educational Research entitled 
‘Anyone who plans to jump on the bandwagon of innovation should 
also consider its potentialities as a hearse.’ This was published shortly 
afterwards in Australia and later more widely.’ Lest any reader should 
gain the impression that this book is merely a local or domestic story, 
he should read it in conjunction with the brilliantly perceptive general- 
izations that Nisbet drew from his British experience. In one sense the 
book could be read as a detailed case study of the points Nisbet made. 

He had schools in mind, but the phases that innovations go through 
and the dangers they face could apply in almost any profession, and roll 
certainly illustrated by our experiment in teacher education. Nisbe 


maintained that there are ‘four waves of difficulty which the ia 
must survive’. First there will be an increase in everyone $ workload, 
y an increase 1n anxiety 


and second a loss in confidence accompanied b p ; 

(for which we might read the chapter ‘Being at risk’). The “re o 
suggested, was an inevitable period of confusion, no doubt Pi ia by 
sequent upon the second, during which the innovation 3 ne a The 
Outside colleagues and expected to die from its own In 3 a piede- 
reaction to this, Nisbet observes, can be to deal with prob athen 
meal, which we did by pushing theory too ie e nd that students 
switching topics in an unthinking way as soon as pipiens ny things 
were restive. Often we seemed to (and did) skirt over sag in our 
instead of pursuing a few more effectively. Les be should be in 
uncertainty, just referred to, about how peur Unless one learns 
ensuring that we did not lose structure and naneta a lethal seeking 
to ‘tolerate uncertainty’, Nisbet suggests, there can Pr survival 0 
for ‘loyalty’ born of undue sensitivity to eS red with some 
this crisis has also been told in this book. Finally, be e surmounted, 
prescience in 1974, that if these first three threats widely organized 
there’ will be a rapid backlash coming from alii 


hostile groups in societ 
j isbet’ are pos 
Despite et dire warnings, Nisbet's conclusions 


itive. 
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Through innovations, he suggests, we must build up structures that will 
help the educational system to be ‘self-renewing’, and we must build 
in evaluation so that the innovators are a party to the style of evaluation 
adopted and receive support, strength and enlightenment from it. In 
this, Course B was lucky indeed. I can conclude the Conclusion with an 
application of one of Nisbet’s final points. Any innovation will have 
only a passing and temporary influence, he suggests, unless the teachers 
concerned in it are proper participants who feel genuinely involved. For 
teacher education this must include teachers in the schools as well as 
those in the training institution. The future for rejuvenated teacher edu- 
cation and for a ‘self-renewing’ educational system would seem to lie in 
strengthening and extending school-based approaches to pre-service and 
in-service teacher education. 
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